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“How I Went from Size 44 to Size 1213 


Virginia Harvey, Rocky Mount, N. C., wife and mother, 
24, tells how she made herself over, at home. 


HAD ALWAYS been overweight,” says 

Virginia Harvey, “and thought it was 
my lot in life. | weighed 145 when I was 
married at 19. I continued to gain, and 
after my little boy was born four years 
ago, my weight went up to 198. As a re- 
sult, I was tired all the time, and so 
ashamed of my appearance that I seldom 
went out to social affairs. When I looked 
at fashion pictures in the magazines, | 
knew that such dresses were not for me. 
I had to wear matronly dresses in size 44, 
and even then alter them until all the 
style was gone. I had considered taking 
the DuBarry Success Course, and when a 
friend told me what wonderful results she 
had achieved through it, I enrolled. 

“The first week I lost nine pounds. In 
six weeks I learned the method, and I 
kept right on. In six months I was down 
to 130. Today I weigh 126, a total loss of 
72 pounds, My doctor is astonished by 
the change in my appearance, especi: ally 
by the fact that with all this loss of weight 
the re is no sag, not a wrinkle in my skin. 

“Today a size 12 dress fits me perfect- 
ly. I wear smaller shoes. Even my rings 
had to be cut down. I look and feel as a 
healthy vital young woman of 24 should, 
and have such boundless ene rgy that I 
am never tired. An important part of my 
course was the revealing knowledge | 
gained of skin care, make-up and hair- 
styling. All worked together to bring 
about such a change that friends do not 
recognize me. I'm simply a new Virginia 
Harvey. 

“How wonderful it would have been if 
only I had started the Success Course 
years ago when I first began thinking 

about it. That is why I am gi: id to tell my 
story so that every woman who needs to 


Like a Salon in Your Home —Whierever 
you are, you can enjoy the DuBarry Success 
Course at home. Yet when you enroll, it’s 
like stepping into the famous Richard Hud- 
nut Salon on Fifth Avenue, New York, where 
beauty-maker Ann Delafield has been work- 
ing her “miracles” for years. You get an in- 
dividual analysis of your needs, an individ- 
ual goal and a pli in for achieving it. What's 
more, you get a generous supply of DuBarry 
Beauty and Make-up Preparations—selecte d 
for your skin and color type—and four Rich- 
ard Hudnut Hair Preparations. Your course 
becomes an exciting adventure in 

beauty. You eat tempting, deli- 

cious foods while pounds fade 

away; follow fun-to-do exercises; 

learn the right make-up, the right 

hair style for you. 


Quickly Saves Its Small Cost 
—In a few exciting weeks you 
learn not only how to make your- 
self over, but how to be your 
own beauty expert the rest of 
your life. You save money on 
beauty shop bills; on clothes al- 
terations. No wonder women say 
the Success Course soon saves its 
small cost. 


Start at Once!—You can enroll 
for the Success Course right now, 
today! Simply fill out and mail 
You'll be 
thrilled with what comes hurry- 
ing back to you, all charges pre- 
paid—your first lessons, and all 
those be auty, make “up and hair 
prepar ations. Don’t miss this 
chance to start now! 
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CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
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LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


ms MARY — EZIO 
MARTIN-PINZA 
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Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mieiziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
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THE ART OF 
Acting 


By JOHN DOLMAN, JR. 


The Art of Acting provides the 
young actor with a thorough 
grounding in the many skills he 
must develop if he is to succeed 
on the stage. It will also add to 
the play-going enjoyment of all 
who love the theatre. 


MARGARET WEBSTER says: 
“It will open many doors for the 
beginner, and the most hardened 
professional may do well to read 
it for additional knowledge and 
fresh stimulus.” 


32 pages of photographs 
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$4.50 at all bookstores, or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16 
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@ Paris is in bloom with fragrant 
chestnut The 
lighted once more and the scars of 


blossoms. streets are 
war are fading. The food is delicious 
and, as it costs less than two dollars 
a bottle, champagne flows freely. 
For my first night of Paris theatre- 
going I was lucky enough to get 
tickets to Les Ambassadeurs, a beau- 
tiful little theatre under the trees. It 
was built in 1840 and is a miniature 
all red plush, gold and 
pink lights 


through crystals to cast a glow over 


jewel case 
silver, with shining 
the house. The play was Henri Bern- 
“La Soif.” The of 
course, is Love. It is an adult triangle, 
the lady of thirty and two lovers of 


stein’s theme. 


forty-six and fifty-one (as listed in the 


program) played beautifully by 
Madeline Robinson, Claude Dauphin 
and Jean Gabin. Rumors say Broad- 
way will see the play next year. All 
four sets were in excellent taste, but 
I was most impressed by the French 
lighting; I first noticed it here and 
later found it consistently good every- 
where. It is a joy to be able to sit in 
an audience and look into an actor’s 
eyes. In Paris the technicians use not 
only footlights, but low spotlights 
hung on either side of the balcony 
the These occasionally 
shadows on the set, but the 


actors (who control the French thea- 


near stage. 


throw 


tre) are lighted in preference to the 
scenery. It is sheer delight to see the 
human family looking attractive, not 
like often 


does under the hard. unrelieved. over- 


bassett hounds as it so 
head lighting in America. 
There is a double bill at the Théatre 
Marigny. “La Seconde surprise de 
l'amour,” the curtain raiser, is color- 
ful and stylish, but dwarfed by the 
brilliant production of Moliére’s “Les 
Fourberies de Scapin.” The comedy 
is staged by Louis Jouvet. who must 


be the of 


Moliére himself. Jean-Louis Barrault, 


certainly reincarnation 
as Scapin, plays most of the time on 
his toes and gives an unusually acro- 
batic, Pan-like performance. Among 
the other actors | taken 
with Pierre Burtin, a droll comic who 


was most 


achieved hilarious effects by doing 


letter from lillian 





PARIS: summer 1949 


absolutely nothing, then brought 
down the house by walking abou 
when he seemed to be sitting down, 

For this production, Barrault and 
Jouvet must share credit with the late 
Christian Bérard, whose costumes and 
settings in this and many other plays 
will be his monument. The stage is g 
symphony in grey and white with a 
distant arcade of yellow and just g 
touch of rose in the sky. 

Two nights later I returned to the 
theatre to André Gide's 
translation of “Hamlet.” The striking 
oddity 


same see 
of hearing Shakespeare jp 
French didn’t leave me all evening. 
Barrault played Hamlet with more 
restraint than I had expected, but 
brought out the love story with such 
tremendous passion that the words 
“I loved Ophelia” nearly became the 
most effective moment of the play, 
Jacques Dacqmine and Marie-Helene 
Dasté acted the King and Queen with 
beauty and majesty. If one will accept 
Gide instead of Shakespeare, this 
production is a rewarding experience. 

I attended a grand opening at the 
Comédie Francaise; a night when a 
play produced in 1908 finally became 
The play, “Le Roi,” was 
done in three sets so lavishly built as 


a classic. 


to exceed the wildest nightmares of a 
dollar-conscious American producer. 
The Comédie Francaise is endowed 
by the French government ($500, 
000 yearly), a situation regrettably 
After the 
play I joined the cast at a supper 
Balmain. It 
was a sparkling, brilliant party, with 
Lady Diana Manners looking per- 
fectly beautiful. Coming home at 3:30 


unfamiliar to Americans. 


party given by Pierre 


in the morning in the bright moon- 
light, | found myself thinking that 
Paris is not a gay city, but an old, 
wise one. Her gaiety lives only in the 
hearts of the people who love her. 
Yesterday the bright sun warmed 
the day enough to call most of Paris 
to the Bois de Boulogne. I was caught 
up in a laughing mob of children on 
their way to the play park and spent 
a wonderfully gay afternoon watch 
ing the fun. I had never seen such & 
(continued on page 99) 
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SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. By A. C. 
Bradley. Macmillan. $5. 

No news in book publishing should 
he more welcome to students of 
Shakespeare than that the Macmillan 
Company has brought the famous 
Bradley lectures back into print. By 
my count, the present printing is the 
twenty-third since the original L904. 
edition, surely some sort of record 
for a volume of dramatic criticism. 
Nearly half a century has passed, 
however, since the late Professor 
Bradley delivered his lectures at 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Oxford, and 
the trend has long been away from his 
psychological and literary approach 
to the great tragedies. He concen- 
trated attention on the characters of 
the plays and tended to treat them as 
absolutes of creative writing, whereas 
later writers came to stress Shake- 
speare’s stagecraft and his pragmatic 
response to the requirements and 
fashions of the Elizabethan theatre. 
Nowhere in his book, for instance, 
did Bradley consider the staging, and 
nowhere did he care to relate “Ham- 
let” to the patterns of the Elizabethan 
revenge play. For Bradley, Hamlet’s 
“melancholy” was purely a character 
trait; it was of no consequence to 
him that details of the tragedy con- 
formed to those of revenge plays and 
plays about malcontents. That Ham- 
let feigns madness like Hieronymo in 
“The Spanish Tragedy” did not lead 
Bradley to draw « onclusions concern- 
ing Shakespeare-the-showman who 
accommodated himself to popular in- 
terest, for Hamlet to Bradley was an 
inviolate reality of psy hological 
playwriting Nor did Bradley point 
the way to the textual approach that 
occupied scholars before and after 
him; even “sources” were of small 
importance to him, not because he 
was unfamiliar with the source ma- 
terial, but because he was not going 
to be distracted by such wretched 
considerations as Shakespeare's hav- 
ing to wrestle with Saxo-Grammati- 
cus and an “Ur-Hamlet.” In truth, 
Bradley was the last of the great 
nineteenth century subjectivists of 
Shakespearean criticism, and cli- 
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maxed its famous Schlegel, Coleridge, 
and Lamb period. 

The trend against so-called Brad- 
leyism started only a few years after 
his great book appeared, for the prac- 
tical or “realistic” century had begun 
its hardly enviable course. In 1907 
George Pierce Baker published “The 
Development of Shakespeare as a 
Dramatist,” which treated the plays 
not as character studies but as works 
constructed for maximum theatrical 
effect. Brander Matthews followed 
suit in “Shakespeare as a Play- 
wright,” as did Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. The whole movement away 
from Bradley is perhaps best summed 
up in J. Dover Wilson’s statement 
that Shakespeare wrote “not books 
but promptbooks’”—that is, libretti 
for his particular acting company. 
Since then other studies, ranging all 
the way from social analyses to 
studies of “image clusters,” have con- 
tinued to roll off the presses. Opinion 
of the older type of treatment was 
aptly summarized by Professor Wal- 
ter Raleigh in 1909, in his “Shake- 
speare,” when he declared that Shake- 
speare’s poetry had been used like a 
wedding cake not to eat but to dream 
upon, and when he noted that it was 
high time to do justice to Shake- 
speare in the context of the theatre. 
\ sound esthetic, as Croce insisted, 
considers the medium in which the 
creator works as the force that shapes 
his thought and effect, and deter- 
mines the very existence of the work. 

For all that, Bradley’s work re- 
mains a masterpiece of Shakespearean 
criticism; and the value of his pro- 
cedure looks less and less question- 
able as one digests his writing page 
by page, with all sorts of questions 
and qualifications thrusting out their 
antennae from the body of his work. 
Rereading Bradley after a quarter 
century, a period during which one 
was inclined to leave him in the 
shadow where the new scholarship 
and criticism had consigned him, the 
present reviewer stands once more in 
awe of the brilliance and sensitivity 
of the man who wrote the essays on 
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films 


the new 


®As much as anyone, the film re- 
viewer of this polite magazine enjoys 
seeing a movie blonde get her come- 
uppance by being slapped across the 
face by a rough male palm, or a male 
villain get his skull bent in by a 
shovel. However, even the possessor 
of such peculiar tastes must cry 
enough! at the number of blows 
struck in recent films. It’s quite ob- 
vious that Hollywood now believes 
that an average picture can be turned 
into boxoffice by introducing blows 
which pander to the supposed sadism 
in audiences. What Hollywood should 
know is that such sadism can grow 
terribly, terribly dull. 

The following highly average pic- 
tures contain these scenes: In “Rope 
of Sand,” a Hal Wallis production, 
Burt Lancaster is struck repeatedly 
by the fists of Paul Henreid, who 
plays a police chief in a restricted 
diamond area in Africa. Mr. Henreid 
really yearns to give Mr. Lancaster a 
thoroughly sadistic going-over, as he 
has done in the past, thus embittering 
Mr. L. He gets his chance about three- 
quarters of the 
when he is permitted to hang Mr. 
Lancaster by the feet like a piece of 


way through this, 


mutton and whip him with a variety 
of whips. Several reels later Mr. Lan- 
caster's face is ground repeatedly into 
the desert sand (apparently this is so 
unique that it requires stressing) and, 
again, he is quite convincingly kicked 
in the groin. There is even more- 

Calvet, streetwalker 
turned noble by love, gets a few back- 
hand smacks from Mr. Henreid, all 


delivered with seeming force, and an- 


Corinne as a 


other member of the cast has his leg 
mashed. Indeed, Claude Rains, as the 
owner of the diamond fields, is the 
only one who is not on the receiving 
end of a punch or a whip-lash. Ironi- 
cally, he’s the one who needs it most. 

In “House of Strangers” Richard 
Conte, as the embittered son of an 
Italian-American banking family, is 


set upon by a brother who always 
wanted to be a prize fighter. While 


two other members of this contented 


family hold him, he is subjected to 


enough brutal blows to maim a pro- 
g I 





fessional fighter. Thrown to the floor. 
he is revived by kicks and recover 
consciousness only in time to saye 
himself from being hurled from 
balcony by his kin. 

As prelude to this mayhem, Edward 
G. Robinson plays a crafty extrovert 
who comes here from Italy, sets up 
an East Side bank, and steadfastly 
refuses to keep books. When the gov. 
ernment stops this rugged individual. 
ism. he cannot understand why. One 
result of his lack of comprehension 
is that his favorite son ( Conte) goes 
to jail and the others seize control of 
the bank. Over his dead father’s body. 
Conte, out of prison for the funeral, 
gives his brothers the vendetta curse 
and the fun and fighting begin. 

In “The Big Steal” both Robert 
Mitchum (of all people) and Patri 
cracked about by Wil 
liam Bendix, who earlier in the film 


takes some hard knocks from Mit 


chum. All this is done against attrac 


Knowles are 


Mexi an scenery, 
Knowles, Mitchum, 


and Bendix pointlessly pursue each 


tive, authentic 


through which 
other. This picture, incidentally, is 
the only film I’ve seen recently in 
which the woman strikes back. Catch- 
Patric Knowles, her 
absconding fiancé, Jane Greer deals 


ing up with 
him a light, feminine slap in the face. 
It causes him to cringe. 

There is even fighting in good films 
this month. Samuel Goldwyn’s new 
production, “Roseanna McCoy,” deals 
with the famous Hatfield-McCoy feud 
and inevitably contains its quota of 
fights. Such fighting, however, seems 
in place in a picture about the hot 
passions of mountain folk. Further, 
though some of it is done with ham- 
like fists, it usually is accomplished 
by the less strenuous medium of the 
shootin’ arn. 

It’s a little late to say that Goldwyn 
productions usually display excellent 
taste, but Roseanna McCoy does, 80 
I must repeat it. The feuding moun 
taineers are not caricatures or hw 
morous types, but believable human 
beings. The picture is not overloaded 
with plot, and attains the simple, 
(continued on page 99) 
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@Nostalgia is certainly the princi- 
pal reaction evoked by a couple of 
the recent releases, Scriabine’s “Poem 
of Ecstasy” and William Walton’s 
setting of Edith Sitwell’s “Fagade.” 
Both these works, in quite different 
wavs, are real echoes of the past, 
souvenirs reflecting the mores and 
aesthetics of the times. 

You don’t hear much Scriabine 
any more—maybe an_ occasional 
Etude or Poeme on piano recitals, 
but very rarely one of his sonatas or 
his orchestral works. We have a more 
objective view of him today: he is 
certainly not the unfettered genius he 
once was hailed as being, but the 
imaginative (and sometimes in- 
spired) works he left behind him do 
deserve to be better known. 

Don’t bother with all that mystical 


folderol 


round all his music, especially his 


which Scriabine wrapped 


orchestral works. Scriabine was a 
theosophist, and no doubt quite a 
bore about it, but you certainly don’t 
have to understand all his pronun- 
ciamentoes in order to enjoy his 
music. The poem which the “Poem of 
Ecstasy” was named after was a long, 
formless bit of poesy which Scria- 
himself dealt 


many things, but primarily with the 


bine wrote; it with 
ecstasy of creative activity. There are 
passages of really inspired creation in 
this symphony (which it actually is, 
despite its title), but there are others 
which make you wish that ecstasy at 
its height, like agony, were mute. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, when 
the Scriabine vogue was still fairly 
strong, Victor recorded Stokowski’s 
versions of the “Poem of Ecstasy” and 
The Poem of Fire.” 
They were unavailable during the war 
years but recently have been reissued. 
Now, right on the heels of that al- 
bum’s return, Victor has issued the 


“Prometheus: 


“Poem of Fx stasy” in a new record- 
ing by Pierre Monteux and the San 
Francisco Sy mphony. Monteux bene- 
hits by up-to-date recording methods, 
of course, but his performance itself 
is enough to make this set preferable 
to Stokowski’s; Stokowski rides the 


music home to a personally tri 
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umphant finish, but Monteux pains- 
takingly guides it forward without 
beating it to death. The music sounds 
more French than Russian and can 
very easily cloying, but 
Monteux’ careful leadership keeps it 
from ever exceeding the limits of 
good taste. The recording is fine. 
The Sitwell-Walton business, called 
“Facade,” is an odd number cer- 
tainly. It was first done twenty-five 
years ago, when we were all of us in 


become 





much better shape; today it is less 
beguiling than it conceivably was 
then. Even the wittiest moments, when 
heard now, have an unmistakeable 
dying fall, and there is nothing more 
pathetic than onetime vogue become 
vieux jeu. What started the whole 
thing was that Edith Sitwell had writ- 
ten a set of poems which were mainly 
abstract technical exercises. This was 
in the days of the Bright Young Peo- 
ple so mercilessly formulated by Mr. 
Waugh in “Vile Bodies” 
when long hours of labor and fan- 
tastic expense in preparing an eve- 


a time 





ning’s entertainment meant nothing 
if the effect was successful. William 
Walton, years old, 
wrote a background score for Edith’s 
poems to be recited against, and the 
whole shebang was presented to a 
very chichi audience at the Aeolian 


HAVE 

framing shutters for a sharply defined 
beam 3, % to 1 ft. at 1 ft. distance, 
range of spreads 


WITH 

an ellipsoidal polished Alzak aluminum 
reflector, a 42", 6” or 8” diameter lens, 
a 250 to 1500 watt prefocus lamp, built 
in vertical and horizontal oblique shap- 
ing shutters, pipe clamp or base mount- 
the curtain were the tiny orchestra [UT 


ADAPTABLE TO 


high intensity follow spots comparable 
with low priced AC Arc lights. — 


then nineteen 


Hall in Bond Street. The stage was 
concealed behind a huge pink face 
painted on the curtain; in the face's 
mouth was a megaphone, and behind 


and the two reciters, Constant Lam- 
bert and Miss Sitwell. 

Earlier this year, when Miss Sit- 
well was in New York, the Museum 
of Modern Art (goaded by Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor) rashly sponsored the first 


Specific lighting problems solved skill- 
fully and economically. Write for more 
complete performance of “Facade” in REO CARCI iCl aa 1B 
the United States, with Miss Sitwell 


sit : . CATALOG NUMBERS 
reciting the whole thing, and Colum- 


2001, 2002, 2003, 2004, 2005 


bia, equally rashly, recording it. 
(Goddard Lieberson, a Vice-Presi- 


dent of Columbia, has written a most 


ASSOCIATED 
LIGHTING SERVICE 


488 BRYANT ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 
EXbrook 2-4766 


gushing personal tribute to Miss Sit- 


well in the accompanying notes, 
bracketing her, in apparent serious- 
ness, with T. S. Eliot.) About twenty 


(continued on page 102) 


@ Reading Mr. Shaw’s essay on thea- 
tre directing, prefaced by the fact that 
he calls it a beginner’s guide (not 
concerning itself with production as 
a fine art), | am inclined to say con- 
cerning a few of his comments “Oh, 
often “But, 


no!”—but much 


ves! 


Every director should know all the 
rules set down by Mr. Shaw, whether 
he uses them or not. They are prac 
tical rules and they are based on time- 
saving methods. If a director's aim is 
to get a play on as quickly and 
smoothly as possible, they are a good 
set of rules. If a director is concerned 
with the theatre as a fine art some 
of the comments in this article cannot 
be accepted ; such as, “In selecting 
the cast, no regard should be given 
to whether the actor understands the 
play or not.” Certainly all of the re- 
marks concerning the necessity on 
the part of the director for tact, judg 
ment, “infinite patience, intense vigi- 
and 


lance. consideration for others 


good manners — should 


imperturbable 


be affirmatively underlined many 
times. | am in complete agreement 
with Mr. Shaw when he says “Women 
directors are at no disadvantage in 
comparison with men.” 


—MARGO JONES 


@ | never read a guidebook on direct 
ing before. | always imagined that if 
you wanted to read about how to di- 
rect, youd have to go to the public 
library and wade through whole 
shelves of books. possibly have most 
of them translated. Up till now, di 
recting has always had a mysterious. 
about it like 


cooking a souffle. And it has always 


intangible quality 
been hard to define. I was delighted 
to learn that with Mr. Shaw’s guide 
hook it seems quite easy—like mak- 
ing a ham sandwich. 

Actually, this little set of rules that 
he has put down is a very good set 
of rules for the beginner, and far 
superior to the pretentious, confus- 
ing theories that appear, | am told. 


in some college textbooks on dire¢ 


S 


In Reply to Mr. Shaw... 


tion. This is simple, clear and prac- 
tical. If I have any criticism it is that 
Mr. Shaw makes the whole rehearsal 
period seem tedious and dry. particu- 
larly when he has the director stay in 
the night before and do his home- 
work with some chessmen or a set 
of toy bricks. I think he might have 
allowed his director to make a few 
of his decisions spontaneously, in 
front of the actor. Perhaps even get 


of his 


But this is really quibbling when all 


a few ideas from the actor. 
Mr. Shaw is trying to do is to set 
down the rules. | once read a similar 
work on how to play volley ball. The 
fact that | never learned how to make 
the ball go over the net was my fault. 
wasnt it? As for me, and I am speak 
ing for the beginner too, | would far 
read an article of Mr. Shaws 
to kind Play.” lt 


me that once the director 


rather 
on “How a Good 
seems to 
has mastered that technique he is 
really getting somewhere. 

| enjoyed particularly the instruc 
tions on how to take notes, and the 
pros and cons of drunkenness in 
actors. But the truly important state 
that he 
last few paragraphs when he says. 
“Meanwhile. the art of the 


wright and the director remains basi 


ment makes is found in the 


play- 


cally the same. The playwright has 
to tell a good story and the director 
to “get it across’. This is all that can 


be learned by a director from any- 
thing but experience and natural vo- 
cation. Like all methods, it depends 
for success on the taste and talent 
with which it is practised.” 

When I was in the army I attended 
some classes on how to put on soldie: 
shows. The idea of these classes was 
to encourage theatrical activity by 
removing some of the mystery and 
that the 


putting on a show. One officer talked 


fear soldiers had about 
to us on Stage Lighting. He began 
his lecture this wavy: “There are just 
two things to know about stage lights 

you got to know how to turn ‘em 
on and you got to know how to turn 
Later on in the 


‘em off.” courst 


another ofhicer lectured us on Stage 
Direction. Until I read Mr. Shaw's 
article, | this 


opening sentence the definitive work 


considered officer's 
on the subject of direction. He said. 
“All there is to direc ting is this—yoy 
got to fix it so you can see ‘em and 
hear “em.” —JOSHUA LOGAN 
@ | am constantly surprised that the 
Mephistophelian image of Mr. Shaw 
continues to blind us to the innate 
gentleness, courtesy and concern for 
human beings which shines through 
in his writings. The sharp wit and 
satiric thrust of his pen were wielded 
in defense of the basic premise that 
the theatre is “really important” and 
that the artists of the theatre are “not 
merely actors and actresses, but men 
and women, not hired buffoons and 
posturers. but hierophants of a cult 
as eternal and sacred as any pro- 
fessed religion in the world.” (Dra. 
matic Essays.) 
The basic 
ARTS 
tions of the ideas expressed previ- 


Art of Rehearsal.” 


seem aptly to 


THEATRE 
reformula 


ideas of the 


essay seem to be 


ously in his “The 
While they 


the behavior at rehearsal. they do not 


describe 


always encompass the directional 


Shaw seems aware of this 


himself hy 


notes are 


process. 
emphasizing that these 
intended as a_ beginners 
euide and that they do not deal with 
the “fine art” of But | 


wonder how much of this can legiti- 


directing. 
mately be removed from the concern 


of even the so-called novice. Mr. 


Shaw and most young di 


suggests 
rectors try very hard to accomplish 

that the director come to the first 
rehearsal with a complete blueprint 
of the stage business. Now for novice 
directors that is an almost imposst 


i) task. 
them to 


and usually encourages 


create a scheme of move 
ment and behavior unrelated to the 
character in the play and to the 
needs of the particular actor playing 
that \ director like Reinhardt 
could vary the business in his plays 


to suit the talents of the particular 


part 
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actor, even change the entire in- 
terpretation of a play. For the move- 
ments in a play are of little value in 
themselves, but serve as an external 
indication of what is taking place on 
the stage. If one has completely vis- 
ualized a play one can work out the 
stage business. Otherwise the stage 
business is either unrelated to the 
play or the actor, or else stems from 
some artificially evolved scheme 
which creates only antagonism 
amongst the actors. 

In other words, the suggestions of 
Mr. Shaw strike me as being suitable 
for the experienced director rather 
than for the novice. The former al- 
ready has the directorial know-how: 
the rules Mr. Shaw supplies make it 
possible for him to function at his 
best. For the novice o1 beginner it 
seems to me both necessary and pos- 
sible to evolve certain basic princi- 
ples of directing. not just of re- 
hearsal procedure. In the same way 
that the training of the actor has 
been immensely stimulated by a 
knowledge of the proc edures of great 
actors. so the basi pring iples of di- 
recling can be constructed by an 
evaluation of modern directorial pro- 
cedures. As for what can be learned 
Irom experience, not about the fun 
tion or the art but the behavior of 
the director, Mr. Shaw has put it 
down well and wisely. A combination 
of the two approaches can serve to 
lay the basis for the kind of theatre 
work which Mr. Shaw fought for in 
his day —LEE STRASBERG. 
@® Mr. Shaw’s advice to the director 
is not, in my opinion, quite so good 
as Mr. Shakespeare’s. After all. the 
advice to the players is also a key to 
what the Bard would have the dire 
tor do. Shaw is too literal. too cut 
and dried. It seems to me. for ex 
ample, that to come to the first re 
hearsal with the perfect blueprint of 
all the stage movements in one s 
mind would be to bake the cake be 
fore you had stirred it. Perhaps in 
a stock company such rapid methods 
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are necessary. But for the best re- 
sults in our contemporary theatre, | 
should think a more gradual process 
should take place: that there should 
be greater flexibility in the. develop- 
ment among the author, the director. 
and the actors. —GEORGE ABBOTT. 
@ To be asked to comment on an 
article by George Bernard Shaw is a 
little like being called on to give an 
opinion on the Law of Gravity. In 
this instance there is an added dis- 
advantage, as | have been a G.B.S. 
disciple ever since | determined to 
make the theatre my career. In his 
article Mr. Shaw has devised a most 
helpful set of rules to guide the em- 
bryo director. but | seriously chal- 
lenge his opening maxim: “In select- 
ing the cast no regard should be 
given as to whether the actors under- 
stand the play or not (players are not 
walking encyclopedias) .” It is prob- 
ably a fortunate thing for directors 
that actors are not walking encyclo 
pedias, although, God help me, | 
have run across one or two who 
were. However, if the player does not 
understand the play in which he is 
acting and the director cannot suc- 
ceed in making it clear, the results 
can be pretty disastrous. Even if the 
play is written by Mr. Shaw. 
—ALFRED DE LIAGRE, JR 


@ George Bernard Shaw on direc 
tors is his usual self—that is to say. 
sound, healthy. common-sensible and 
far more humane than he would like 
you to suppose. He is also, as usual, 
dogmatic, egotistical and arbitrary. 
In either 


ignored. 


event he is not to be 
There are exceptions to 
every precept he lays down and it 
would be dangerous to take him too 
literally or apply him too universally 

He will probably draw down the 
wrath of the in-growing school of di- 
rectors and actors, and there is no 
evidence that he has ever so much 
as heard of the so-called “Stanislav- 
ski method.” But he provides a valu 


able corrective to those who use that 


. . . seven noted American directors comment on "Shaw's 


Rules for Directors," which we presented in last month's Theatre Arts. 


“method” without the moderating in- 
fluences of selection and sense. Mr. 
Shaw 
author as knowledgeable as himself, 
and actors who know their craft. 

It happens that Mr. Shaw himself 
is a magnificent actor. I have heard 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, ihe first Eng 
lish Saint Joan, testi:y that Shaw 
was the best exponent of the part 


presupposes two things: an 


she had ever seen or could ever im- 
agine. I have seen him “direct” the 
final scene of Macbeth’s final fren 
zies, terrifying the life out of the 
actor playing Macduff by his realis- 
tic brandishing of a walking-stick. 
Beware, young author-director, of 
thinking you can emulate Mr. Shaw 
unless you know as much about thea- 
tre craft as he does. Beware, young 
producer-director, unless you are as 
good an actor as he is. But listen to 
what he has to say. If you disagree 
with him, you must find pretty sound 


reasons for your contrary opinion. 
—MARGARET WEBSTER. 


@ Every director will recognize the 
wisdom of much that Mr. Shaw has 
to say. But I, for one, take exception 
to important statements he makes. 
| believe the “blue-print” method for 
physical staging to be a_ cut-and- 
dried approach that can be inhibit- 
ing to both actors and director. I be- 
lieve the director should carefully 
work out all important positions and 
movements before rehearsals begin. 
so that he is sure that the geography 
of the scene will allow for whatever 
is needed, but that he should then 
throw away all preconceived plan- 
ning as to details. In this way he 
permits himself to take advantage of 
each dramatic 
itself. 


unpredictable colorations brought 


value that presents 
however small, due to the 
about by the personalities of the 
actors themselves. As to Shaw's dic- 
tum that the director must “never 
discuss a passage with a player” 

that is indeed a vast rejection of an 
important means of exploiting the 
actor’s full value! -HERMAN SHUMLIN. 
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THE NEW PLAY 


Monique Dupont and her grandmother, a Countess of sorts, receive a gala welcome to antique New York. 


@ Unhappily for “Miss Liberty,” the last few years have seen a remarkable rise 


in the standards of our musical theatre. The same public which accepts hokum 


drama now demands of musicals the imagination and integration of “South 


Pacific” or “Oklahoma!” “Miss Liberty.” however. is no more than adequate 


in any of its essentials. Sherwood’s book is plot-heavy and barren of humor: 


Berlin's score is embarrassingly reminiscent: the principals are only so-so 


These deficiencies are made all the 
more glaring by excellent choreogra 
phy and sets. “Miss Liberty” gets off 
to a slow start as it is tediously ex 
plained how the Statue of Liberty 
was really a pawn in a circulation 
war between two New York news 
papers; it picks up somewhat when 
the plot moves to Paris; it returns 
leadenly to earth when the newspaper 
business is reintroduced; it ends in 
a 9000-watt eruption of sentimen 
tality. “Miss Liberty” isn’t a bad mu 
sical comedy—it is simply not a good 


one. Today that is not enough 
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MISS LIBERTY 


A Musical Comedy 

Music and Lyrics by Irving Berlin 
Book by Robert E. Sherwood 
Directed by Moss Hart 

Dances by Jerome Robbins 
Settings by Oliver Smith 
Costumes by Motley 
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r. Clark . 


by ROBERT DOWNING 


N A more enchanting, less anti- 
septic age when the backstage 
regions of our playhouses were 

not quite so functional but much 
more romantic, almost every theatre 
had its cat. There is tradition in the 
theatre cat. She not only controlled 
the mouse population, but she was 
also looked upon as good luck. Actors 
and managers and stagehands, and 
the old back-door keeper, liked to 
see her around the place. In a world 
of fancy and uncertainty there was 
comfort in the character of the the- 
atre cat. 

When the stage was empty she 
walked its boards with majesty and 
assurance. On bright afternoons she 
lay complacently in an amber flood 
of sunlight by the open door of the 
scene dock, serene in her right to ob- 
struct passage and to slumber cozily 
while heavy boots moved dangerously 
near her head as the sets for one pro- 
duction were carted away, and the 
trappings for another brought in. 

\t night the playhouse cat usually 
sat by the stage door, sometimes on 
the doorman’s desk, receiving as her 
just due the greetings and affectionate 
caresses of the players as they ar- 
rived. She never doubted that her 
saucer of milk would be placed for 
her; she knew that mice would al- 
ways be lurking somewhere for her 
to chase—in the parquet beneath the 
plush seats below the stage in 

or far aloft in 

the fly-gallery where the maze of 


the boiler-room 


hemp lines crisscrossed, and heavy 
sandbags swayed ever so gently as 
they hung suspended from the old 
wooden grid. This was the theatre 
cat’s realm: she belonged, she was 
acc epted, she served. And like others 
who have had truck with the stage. 
some of its cats achieved a certain 
notoriety. One of the last of the cele 
brated theatre cats of New York was 
Minnie of the Winter Garden. 
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Minnie and 


The Winter Garden, even in the 
early 1940s, was a wonderful play- 
house for a cat. A theatre of history 
and glamor, one was not able to for- 
get while backstage that the entire 
area behind the curtain-line had once 
been a horse barn. The horses in their 
time had been worn by the old Broad- 
way trolleys. I shan’t go so far as to 
say that the actual aroma of the the- 
atre’s former tenants was noticeable, 
for a good deal of soap and water 
had been spread around since the 
last gray mare had departed; but to 
the sensitive nose of a cat, always 
bewitched by the atmosphere of the 
stable, the premises must have been 
satisfactorily if faintly permeated. 

Minnie liked the Winter Garden, 
and almost everyone liked Minnie. 
She was an ordinary black and white 
tabby, well mannered—not like her 
sister of unhappy memory. Minnie’s 
sister, who shall here be nameless in 
her shame, had found her way one 
night to an unlocked dressing-room 
filled with gorgeously bespangled 
wardrobe. Quite losing her head, Min- 
nie’s sister set to with claw and tooth, 
and in a single orgy destroyed sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of cos- 
tumes. By way of punishment she was 
banished from the theatre forever. 
Minnie remained. If she was offended 
because dressing-room locks were 
more carefully inspected thereafter, 
she didn’t show it. Minnie was too 
regal, too utterly self-contained to 
take notice of the sordid affair. 

Minnie was no ham. She would 
stalk the stage when its scenery was 
struck against the back wall or lean- 
ing in the wings, but once the house- 
curtain was lowered and the audience 
commenced to enter the theatre, Min- 
nie retired to her favorite position 
near the stage door and seldom paid 
much attention to performances. 

After mice, Minnie’s diet consisted 
mainly of fresh milk brought to her 








beme/mans 


daily by the stage carpenter who also 
supplied occasional treats of liver and 
chopped meat. Like most cats, Min- 
nie developed whimsical appetites for 
an odd assortment of tidbits. She 
liked to lick chocolate off candy-bar 
wrappers that fell near her plate, she 
was not revolted by a sip of Coca- 
Cola now and then—and she came 
to have an overwhelming passion for 
fresh dough. 

Whatever construction is put upon 
the word, dough in any form is not 
common backstage. The fresh dough 
Minnie came to know and love was 
mixed nightly by the property man 
for the use of Bobby Clark, come- 
dian, in one of his routines for the 
musical comedy “Mexican Hayride.” 

For Mr. Clark’s followers, part of 
his insouciant charm is his bewitch- 
ing practice of appearing in a new 
and more startling costume and make- 
up in each succeeding scene. To aid 
and abet their star’s tomfoolery, Her- 
bert and Dorothy Fields arranged in 
“Hayride” for Mr. Clark to play the 
role of one Humphrey Fish, an Amer- 
ican king of the numbers racket who 
flees to Mexico to escape the long 
arm of United States law. Naturally, 
to confuse his pursuers, Mr. Clark 
disguised himself the moment he 
crossed the Rio Grande, and he con- 
tinued throughout the course of the 
show to lope from one disguise to 
another. At the click of a castanet he 
became first a bull-fighter, then the 
leader of an incredible mariachi 
troupe, and, of all things, a repulsive 
Indian squaw with buck teeth, greasy 
black braids, painted-on spectacles 
(Mr. Clark’s own comic trademark), 
and a cigar-smoking papoose strapped 
to his back. To further confound his 
enemies, Mr. Clark’s squaw was en- 
gaged in the ancient and honorable 
Mexican occupation of manufacturing 
and vending tortillas. 

(continued on page 100) 
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THE STOCK SITUATION 


@ /n mounting numbers over the past decade, vacationers from Maine to California, 
in tents, barns, schoolhouses, abandoned quarries and theatres have seen Summer 
Stock gain headway across our land. Last month Theatre Arts assigned a photog- 
rapher-writer feam to probe this flourishing cultural phenomenon ata typical play- 
house, Theatre-in-the-W ell at Spelvin Gorge, Connecticut; for two crowded weeks they 


lived with the company and observed the actors at work and play. They report: 


\n important aspect of summer stock is the package show, the name given to a 
group of professionals who act together and tour the summer circuit. While the resi- 
dent company at Theatre-in-the-Well (composed principally of paying apprentices 
not available for photographs) scrubbed floors, sold tickets, swept out the restrooms, 
painted scenery, and enjoyed the invaluable experience of working within earshot of 
Broadway stars, itinerant package actors played the leading roles and engaged in the 
necessary liaison work of establishing good will with the local citizenry. Our photog- 


rapher met one such package company upon its arrival at Spelvin Gorge 


Cm 


Opposite: The star of the package arrived late, attended few rehearsals owing to re- 
curring migraine. Despite a severe opening night dizzy spell she is considering a num- 
ber of scripts for a “Broadway comeback.” Left: The comic, a familiar figure to 
devotees of musical westerns, walked in from the Springfield bus station. He has aban- 
doned California indefinitely owing to an interstate technicality. Cenier: The ingenue, 
a debutante of last season, is also the daughter of a famous playwright. “But, I want 

» be known for myself,” she told THEATRE ARTs interviewer. Right: The heavy refused 


to pose. For the past forty years he has been Broadway’s leading juvenile 





a! 


Below: Liaison hours in an effort to arouse civic 
pride in local theatre, the manager sought out the com- 
munity’s cultural leaders. This jeune fille resided in a 
thirty-three-room summer cottage which boasted two 
libraries. Intellectually curious. she crossed the tracks 
to the actors’ gathering place, Wily Willie’s. There 
she absorbed theatrical atmosphere, listened to shop 
talk, became aware of the need for subsidized theatre 


In the lower right corner, the comic dreams fitfully. 


{bove: This is a photograph of a scene which takes 
place a number of times in “Triple Beds,” outstanding 
package show. “Triple Beds.” a Broadway flop in 
1928, unsuccessfully revived in 1937, an immense 
screen success under another title in 1942, is the high 
point of each season at Theatre-in-the-Well. Staged 
by a visiting director responsible for the original pro- 
duction and since then connected with night club pro- 
motion, the plot is difficult to recount in limited space, 
It does, however, include a number of elements highly 
popular with the summer colony: mistaken identity, 
simulated amnesia, a “running fire’ of clever “gags,” 
and references to “sex” in the style often referred to as 
“double entendre.” The dramatic impact of “Triple 
Beds” is somewhat diminished each season by the fact 
that through inept planning it is produced by at least 


twelve other summer companies during the same week. 


Opposite: The brother of the manager of the theatre 
wrote this play. A long program note clarified the 
proceedings, which were of an experimental nature, 
and we quote it in its entirety. “Four years ago “My 
Music Has No Black Keys’ was sent to Shaw to read. 
Encouraged by his silence, we are proud to give this 
controversial drama its first American production. 
The surgeon carrying the symbolic scalpel throughout 
the play is intended as its interpreter, and his blank 
verse commentary is based on the old Greek use of a 
chorus. All the other characters speak except for the 
child who is a deaf mute and the hanged man who ts 
dead— in the language of the country they symbolize.” 
The political implications of the work were « onsidered 
courageous by the initiate. On opening night the sta 


tion-wagon set left after the first act (referred to in the 
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rogral as the {ndante). but the nearby art colony. 
having been invited by the management. stayed until 
the hit il act (the Pre sia}. \ consensus ot opinion Was 


not possible among people of suc h varied enthusiasms 


but the management remained optimistic, Seve ral pro 


} 
| 


lucers in New York were allegedly interested in pre 


senting it this fall as a musical with an all-Negro cast 
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“STOCK SITUATION” Cast of Characters: 
(A Package Company) 


star. 
Com 
» Ingenue 
» Heavy 


» Cultural Leade1 


Lenore Lonergan 
. Mike Kellin 
Carol Channing 
Richard Hart 
Katherine Balfour 
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Jean Anouilh's "Medea" at Frankfurt . . 
given experimental plays and productions a frosty welcome. 
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. audiences have 


























A TRAVELER’S REPORT 


...@ further report from Germany: this month 
Mr. Bentley persuades the German theatre to 
speak for itself 


HEN I wrote my last article, | had seen a good 

deal of the Berlin theatre and something of 
the theatres in Frankfort-am-Main, Duesseldorf, Essen. 
and Stuttgart. By now | have also seen productions in 
Munich, 
Zurich again to check my 
THEATRI 


Konstanz, Vienna, and Salzburg. I| visited 
impression, reported in 
Arts last January, that the Zurich ensemble 
is as good as any in Europe. | think | was right. At 
first blush, one would expect much more of, say, Vienna. 
Vienna probably has the biggest number of famous 
stars: Werner Krauss is there, looking more than ever 


like Wessely is Helene 


Thimig and her two brothers. Maria Becker is there 


Dr. Caligari, Paula there, 


and so forth. Though Zurich may at one time or an 


other borrow a star from Vienna or elsewhere. its 


excellence rests in the fact that despite rapid turnover 
of personnel it retains the spirit of an ensemble. It 
stands for something, and that something is good the 
atre—when it does the classics it does them in a mod 
ern way, and when it chooses a modern play it looks 
for what has most artistic vitality. It is infinitely more 
catholic and also choices 


much more daring in its 


Hindemith's opera “Mathis der Maler" at Frankfurt . . . 
the showiness of our theatre is an anachronism and scandal, 


by ERIC BENTLEY 


even Jean-Louis 


Barrault. What theatre in any other part of the world 


than, for example, the Old Vic or 


can show such an impressive list of plays produced 
as the following? The list is only a partial one but it 
shows the reader how soon Kurt Hirschfeld, the Zurich 
leader, gets hold of plays and in what a dangerous time 
the Schauspielhaus put on plays highly displeasing to 
their Nazi neighbors. 

1939-40: Sophocles’ “Antigone,” 
tons Death,” Ibsen's “Enemy of the People.” Shaw 
“Saint Joan,” 


1940-41: Beaumarchais’s* Marriage of Figaro,” Goethe’ 


Buechner’s “Dan- 


’ 


Sherwood’s “Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” 


. s 


“Iphigenie,” Schiller’s “Don Carlos,” Ibsen’s “Ghosts, 
Kaiser's “Soldier Tanaka.” Irwin Shaw’s “Gentle Peo- 
ple.” Brecht’s “Mother Courage.” 1941-42: Aeschylus 
“Oresteia.” Tolstoy's “Living ¢ orpse, Chekhov's “Un- 
cle Vanya.” Kaufman-Hart’s 
Slept Here.” 1942-43: Schiller’s 
“League of Youth,” O'Neill's “Mourning Becomes 
Electra.” Brecht’s “Good Woman of Setzuan.” 1943-44: 
Schiller’s “Wallenstein,” Tolstoy’s “Light That Shines 
in Darkness.” “Blood Wedding.” Steinbeck’s 
“Moon Is Down.” Wilder's “Skin of Our Teeth,” 
Brecht’s “Galileo.” 1944-45: Goethe’s “Egmont.” Ib- 
“Doll House.” Synge’s “Playboy.” 
“Flies.” Kai Munk’s “Niels Ebbeson,.” Werfel’s “Jacob- 
Silone’s “And He Hid Himself.” Eliot’s “Fam- 


ily Reunion.” 


“George Washington 


“Fiesco.” Ibsen's 


Lorea’s 


sen s Sartre § 


owsky Nae 


Perhaps later | can give some ¢ omprehensive account 


of mv theatregoing in Germany. For the moment | am 








disturbed by the thought that a traveler’s impressions 
of theatre must be very fragmentary. If one has from 
Tuesday to Friday in a given town, the really impor- 
tant production is bound to be scheduled for Saturday 
only. I went to Duesseldorf largely to see Gustaf 
Gruendgens in Goethe’s “Tasso”; but his leading lady. 
Marianne Hoppe, was sick, and I saw only a produc- 
tion that Gruendgens had had nothing to do with. On 
other occasions the traveler is limited by seeing only 
one production by a given ensemble, when he would 
have to see half a dozen to form a judgment of their 
work. | crossed the Bodensee to Konstanz in order to 
see the work of Heinz Hilpert. | saw only “The Mine 
at Falun.” by Hofmannsthal, and was able to see that 
Hilpert has a fine group of workers around him, and 
that the level of their intelligence and ambition is high. 
[ was not able to judge whether the work of the group 
will be important enough to influence the German thea- 
tre as a whole. Another misfortune of the peripatetic 
critic is that he may see a great actor only in roles which 
fail to bring out his best talents. | saw Krauss in two 
roles: Philip of Spain in Bruckner’s “Elizabeth of Eng- 
land.” and Fouquier-Tinville in Hochwaelder’s new 
“The Public Prosecutor.” These two historical dramas 
are even duller than Maxwell Anderson’s work in the 
genre, which is about the harshest thing I can find to 
say about them. Unfortunately | have seldom been able 
to enjoy the spectac le of an actor engaged in trying to 
make a silk purse out of a sow's eat 


The traveling critic can write about his travels, and 






Above: The redesigned National Theatre at Weimar . . . 
for years architects have fought the peep-show stage. 


Left: The Claudel-Honegger "Saint Joan" in Berlin . . . to- 
day's crisis in the German theatre is worse than ever. 


he can describe particular productions that he sees. 
He cannot—at least on the basis of his own experience 

characterize the total situation of the theatre. Yet 
the latter is probably what interests my readers most. 
Accordingly, I shall devote the rest of my space this 
month to pictures and to quotations from witnesses 
who have been with the German theatre, vear in and 
year out. | apologize to them for the way I have had 
to abridge and paraphrase their words in the interests 
of brevity. 

Tue REPERTOIRE AND THE PLaywricuts. By Her- 
bert Ihering, Dramaturg at the Deutsches Theater, 
Berlin. The state of the German public presents the 
principal problem. Although Germans have undergone 
common experiences as powerful, disruptive and revo- 
lutionary as any that have assaulted humanity in cen- 
turies, they remain disunited in one respect: in the 
matter of upbringing and education, and I do not 
mean simply in degree of education. German youth 
shared the shocks of the war, but it was a youth to 
which classical poetry meant at best a naive ideal of 
heroism, a youth not ready for modern culture because 
knowledge of the pre-modern writers—parts of Haupt- 
mann and Ibsen, all of Wedekind, Strindberg, and 
Sternheim—had been extinguished. 

Side by side in our auditoriums today might sit a 
girl of eighteen for whom the literature of 1890 does 
not exist, and a teacher of thirty who as a boy had been 
to one or two radical premiéres—only then, as far as 
theatre is concerned, to be plunged into emptiness. 
(This generation of few memories, however, has been 
decimated.) Next sits a man of fifty who brings with 
him what he knew before 1933, but who since that 
time has possessed himself in bewildering isolation. 
Next to him sits a refugee who knows the literature of 


the rest of the world. but has not experienced the at 




































































Scenes from Brecht's "Mr. Puntila & His Man Matti" at 
Zurich ... here is one ensemble that stands for something. 


tempts that were made in those hard years of German 
history to salvage some remains of the tradition, to 
keep alight. however dimly, the imaginative theatre. 

Can a theatre director offer this heterogeneous 
public a program that everywhere suits its opinions 
and inclinations? | think not. This should be a time 
for us to get to know each other. The time for de 
finitive selections and avowal comes later. In 1944 


the Berlin theatres. along with all other German 


theatres, were closed. In June of 1945, they were 


opened again. Between the two dates lies the most 
fearsome collapse in our history. When the Renais 
sance Theater and the Deutsches Theater finally man 
aged to get going with productions of “The Rape of 
the Sabine Women,” “The Green Cockatoo.” “The 
Tenor.” “The Parasite.” and Thornton Wilder's “Ow 
Town,” the first subway trains were running on lim 
ited schedules. Life had become a perpetual plodding 
through the streets, pushing carts and carrying ruck 
sacks, clambering over rubble. Wherever a few actors 
lived they got together in some vacant room to act 
or recite. Groups were formed in the various Berlin dis 
tricts. Wilmersdort and Zehlendort seem to have been 
the most active, because the largest number of writers 
and theatre people lived there Despite the chaos of 
this transition period there was one overall organiza 
tion, the Aunstkhammer (Chamber of Ar This Cham 
ber sorted out theatre workers and registered them. 
filled the leading positions, and performed the histori: 
function of bringing a provisional order out of the 


confusion 


When the great German playwrights from Gerhart 
Hauptmann to Bertolt Brecht came forward with their 
works, it was our theatre’s task to give them to the 
public. Before this can be done today, the foundations 
of our dramatic art must be reéxamined. If in Berlin 
the Russian, French. American and British theatre js 
engaging in a spiritual tournament. it is our job to hold 
our own creatively, to rework this wealth of material 
and discover our own relation to it. 

Consider. for instance. Sartre and Brecht. In dis. 
cussions of Jean-Paul Sartre it transpired that the 
French writer had created much more of a stir than 
had his opposite number in Germany, Bertolt Brecht. 
The playwright who saw freedom in individual detach. 
ment made more of a stir than the playwright who saw 
freedom in the enfranchisement of the oppressed, Ob. 
viously Sartre has to be played, for he would hang 
over the theatre like a threatening cloud if he were not 
played: but Brecht’s works are the most significant 
contribution of the contemporary German stage to 
world theatre. The fact that few of them have heen 
played since 1945 has weakened our position in rela- 
tion to world theatre. It is understandable that Brecht 
should at first be slightly reticent. He wanted to see if 
there was a functioning theatre and actors to commu- 
nicate what he had to say. Yet it is equally certain that 
the right style can be created only when actors and 
directors come to grips with his work. In the mean 
time there are signs that our cultural situation is be 
coming clearer, for the call for Brecht and his plays 


has become general 


Wat Is Lacxinc? By Friedrich Luft, drama criti 
on Die Neue Zeitung. Berlin. |In the third year of a 
peacetime theatre that lives in such close proximity to 
scarcity, hunger. and general distress, the spectacular 
showiness of even our more serious theatres is an 
anachronism and a scandal. Nobody seems to have 
realized that a sparing. economical theatre would bi 
the appropriate one for our time and place. Though 
our whole cultural structure is weak and full of holes, 
we go on trying to deceive the ear by means of the eye 
But theatre is above all a place. a shrine. for the Word 

What is lacking? For one thing. the will to exacti 
tude, to economy—the courage it takes to trust one 
self and the play to the point where men have to listen 
even before a bare stage. Such courage is rare and 
has not yet won out over the proponents of a luxurious, 
illusionistic theatre. Another factor is lacking. one that 
would heal, pacify. and clarify: the creation of an en 
semble. Berlin (as but one example) is a market for 
a few celebrities. What we need is a small. completely 
unconventional theatre born from real need, in which 
young artists. who must be tired of being dragged 
along in the old grooves. could create their own tone 
and establish their own position 

What above all is lacking in the theatre of these 
days is the echo of a competent criticism. The theatre 
cannot rely on the critical response it elicits from the 


aisle seats, for there sit political prejudice, ignorance. 
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arrogance, impertinent self-indulgence, self-righteous- 
ness. Critical standards must be rediscovered. and it is 
high time that the startled actor should learn to over- 
look and disregard unfavorable judgments that come 
always from the same place. Today even wrong criti- 
cism arouses fear. We must arrive at the point where 
it is only ridiculous. 

In the third year of its rebirth our theatre is almost 
more insecure than on the first day. At that time we 
were driven forward by illusions and by thankfulness 
at being allowed some sort of future, even though we 
couldn’t think of direction or destination. Today the 


crisis. for the reasons | have described, is even worse. 


Tue Present Crisis. By Hans Peter Doll, Drama- 
ture of city theatres, Frankfurt-am-Main. During the 
Hitler period the number of subsidized theatres was 
doubled; the number of private theatres was somewhat 
reduced, most of them being taken over by the state. 
Since the war. instead of 293 subsidized theatres there 
are only 217. The number of private theatres has been 
more than quadrupled. Recently the currency reform 
has changed the whole economic situation. Of the sub- 
sidized theatres about 10° have had to close or 
will have to close by the end of the 1948-49 sea- 
son: of the private theatres. about 50% have closed 
or soon will. Touring companies now scarcely exist. 
Whether a particular theatre can continue to exist de 
pends on audience-demand and the availability of sub- 
sidies. Drastic measures have been taken. The Ham 
burg State Opera and the city stages of Frankfurt-am- 
Main, for example, canceled all current contracts on 
December 31, 1948, making exceptions only of the 
racially or politically persecuted, wounded veterans, 
and employees of more than five years standing. Con- 
tractual negotiations for the new season depend on the 
amount of the subsidy. In 1948-49 the Frankfurt the- 
atres received a subsidy of 2.900.000 Marks, but will 
get only 2.000.000 for 1949-50. The one-third reduc- 
tion involves dismissals as well as other economies. Ag- 
gravating the situation. even when all 500 or so seats 
in an emergency theatre are sold. the ree eipts are hardly 
enough to pay rent on the house. 

During the Hitler years the public got used to a spe: 
tacular and pompous style of theatre, an utterly con- 
servative theatre that had lost nearly all contact with 
modern culture, German or otherwise. Between 1945 
and 1948 the German theatres have tried to make up 
for lost time. Without any gradual transition, they 
asked their audiences to accept plays that were too un- 
familiar to them, both in form and content. Audiences 
couldn't digest all these new things so quickly, and 
gave experimental plays and productions a frosty wel 
come. Many of these modern plays were performed in 
emergency theatres, few of which could compete in 
terms of comfort with new or rebuilt movie theatres. 
Having so completely failed to consider the nature of 
the audience before the currency reform. theatres are 
ina very bad way after it 


The years 1945-48 were characterized by feverish. 


Herbert Ihering, Drama- 
turg at the Deutsches The- 
ater, Berlin. 


Carl Zuckmayer, the most 
popular German play- 
wright today. 


thoughtless activity. There was seldom any overall 
plan. Directors were seduced by the novelty of particu- 
lar plays or were simply ambitious to stage premieres. 
Before the currency reform, most managers were so 
glad to have reached a new, big public that they forgot 
to train a real theatre public, a public that would stay 
loval to the theatre in the more difficult days ahead. 
They did very little for the youth. German tradition 
is admirably suited to contact between youth organiza- 
tions and the theatre: spec ial performances can be held, 
discussions can be arranged. In the period under re- 
view such performances and discussions either did not 
take place at all or were miserably mismanaged. 

Economic realities are of overbearing importance. 
In the twenties there was an enormous People’s Thea- 
tre movement; in the Hitler period, the Kraft durch 
Freude organization took hundreds of thousands of 
people to the theatre. In both periods a large public 
could afford theatre. Today many members of this 
same public have to choose between a visit to the thea- 
tre and buying a pair of shoes 

What does the audience of today want? Popular en- 
tertainment may be divided into the exciting and the 
relaxing. After years of social convulsion, it is natural 
that the larger public should today favor relaxing en- 
tertainment. It should surprise nobody that “The Voice 
of the Turtle” has been one of the three most popular 
plays in Germany since the war. That the other two 
Zuckmayer s “The Devil’s General” and Priestley’s “An 


Inspector Calls’—belong to the exciting category 
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has special causes. Many Germans find in “The Devil’s 
General” a sort of exoneration for their political errors, 
and the play is in any case both highly effective theatre 
and a portrait of just such people as come to see 
it. As to Priestley’s play, it is clear that its vague social 
criticism is not what principally interests the public. 
The source of its popularity is its “well-madeness” and 
its melodramatic atmosphere. 

Since the currency reform, the theatres have been 
forced to think of their audiences. They have tried to 
fix attractive prices. They have maintained closer rela- 
tions with groups that buy theatre tickets en bloc. They 
have played more operettas and light comedies. They 
have not had much room for the modern and the ex- 
perimental. In short, they have tried to do everything 
that previously they left undone. They still have not 
managed to bring the public back. 

The next years will be decisive. They will decide 
whether the artistic theatre is a necessity for us, or 
whether the success it once enjoyed was due solely to 
the relative prosperity of the era now definitely at an 
end, 

One New German Tueatre. By Werner Harting. 
irchitect, Berlin. For a hundred years architects have 
been fighting against the Italian-baroque auditorium 
and the peep-show stage. They have usually had in 
mind two other models: the ancient Greek auditorium 
and the Elizabethan stage. What seemed attractive in 
the Greek and Elizabethan theatres was not this or that 
detail, but their principal feature—unity of stage and 
auditorium. In the modern (i.e.. old-fashioned modern | 
theatre the spectator sits in a highly decorated room 
and peers through a proscenium arch into another 
world: in the Greek or Elizabethan theatre, the actor 
stands in the same world as the spectator. That is the 
crucial difference. 

No sensible person would propose an antiquarian re 
construction of a by gone type of theatre. The question 
is: Without ignoring modern techniques. what can we 
take over from these stages of the pre-industrial era? 
The auditorium with a stage at the narrower end will 
be kept, but the proscenium arch, which opens a gate- 
way to another world, will go. Lighting effects need no 
longer be reserved for an area behind footlights: not 
that one wishes to extend a naturalistic decor into the 
auditorium, but that one wants to include the auditori 
um within the play. This is to regard the auditorium 
as a completely neutral area: it is no longer a fashion- 
able meeting-place: it is neutral space which may be 
filled with the work of the playwright’s imagination. 

Whether this space contains balconies or not, wheth 
er it has a level or a sloping floor, is secondary. Boxes 
are clearly out of the question. The decisive feature 
is a new stage technique, of which the great character- 
istic is simplicity. If you renounce illusionistic stage 
design, you no longer need complicated machinery. The 
stage-loft with its parallel wings, invented for pet 


spective scenery. will be unusable. The revolving stage 
| 
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will be retained in the interests of mobility, as will the 


treadmill. But most important is lighting. Light is the 


most essential component of stage design. The arrange. 


ment of spotlights and projectors, with which stationary 
and moving pictures are made, must involve the audi- 
torium as well as the stage. 

The author of this article was able to make a first 
step in this direction by helping to rebuild the German 
National Theatre in Weimar. It was no more than a 
first step because, first. he had no part in designing the 
stage itself and, second. he had to work within the 
limits of a building partially destroyed by fire. 

A number of significant changes were effected. how. 
ever. The side walls of the auditorium have been ex. 
tended in a curve right up to the stage so that they 
come to an end, with no break, at the mouth of the 
stage (forty feet wide). The surface is broken by a 
series of screens placed ten inches behind each other, 
In the spaces between the screens indirect lighting is 
inserted. In the “wedges” between the old surround. 
ing wall and the new are booths for projectors and 
spotlights. Their outlets appear as round holes. Grey 
velvet is spread over the whole wall-space, even the 
doors being no exception. The white roof also runs 
right on until it meets the stage. It is “broken” in the 
manner of the walls. In the breaks are houselights, 
spotlights, and ventilators. The sides of the second 
balcony—formerly coming almost as far forward as 
those of the first 


the balconies are covered with white silk. The seats are 


were moved back. The front rails of 


upholstered in dark red. Only in the: orchestra is the 
picture enlivened with seats of a brighter red, yellow, 
and dark green. Bright yellow appears again in the 
principal curtain. In front of the fore-stage (which, 
when lowered. is the orchestra pit) is a second curtain. 
It is light grey and takes color from spotlights. Some 
of the projectors can be used to illuminate the fore. 
most walls of the auditorium. (Velvet is an admirable 
reflector.) Thus the stage architecture can be carried 
forward into the auditorium. In the planning of the 
whole house. and notably in the designing of the 
multiple walls. acoustics have not been overlooked. 
The acoustic properties of this theatre are extraor- 
dinary. 

The corridors and lobbies are also restrained in 
style. All walls and ceilings are white. the curtains and 
floor chiefly grey. The entrance hall, where the box 
office is. is graphite-colored. The woodwork is all metic- 
ulously done. chiefly in white and grey maple. The 
auditorium doors are covered with a veneer of green- 
ish-yellow candlewood. Some colored mosaic pillars 
and a mural thirty-six feet long in the third balcony 
are the only decorations in the theatre. The lobby on 
the level of the first balcony is the only vestige of the 
old building to be found inside the theatre. As such, 
it is the link between the new interior of 1949 and the 
classical exterior which still survives from Court 


Theatre days. 
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DOROTHY STICKNEY, a sensational streetwalker in 
Hecht and MacArthur's "The Front Page." 


THE LAST OF 


THE TWENTIES 


by ALEXANDER KIRKLAND 


Florence Vandamm, eminent photog 





all photographs in this section by Vandamm 


rapher and theatre historian, in 1929 


e Let me get my first laugh by saying that in the 
Spring of 1929 I was a very young man. 

It was a lovely Spring sprigged with Dusenbergs, 
midnight sailings for Europe, penthouses with lighted 
fountains, yachts, the new French phones, Van Vech. 
ten’s Harlem: and on the lurid side, speakeasies, dope, 
bathtub gin, bullet-proof vests, sawed-off machine 
guns, and escape cars. Noel Coward and Beatrice 
Lillie romped in “This Year of Grace” while Moss and 
Fontanna waltzed dreamily around them; Zelma 
O'Neill and Eleanor Powell shouted and tapped in 
Buddy DeSylva’s “Follow Through”: Morris Gest fed 
caviar to the cherubic Balieff and his Chauve-Souris: 
Constance Collier and Ruth Gordon fought politely for 
center stage in “Serena Blandish”; the newlywed Mrs, 
Billy Rose (Fanny Brice) smirked adorably in “Pio. 
retta’”’; Francine Larrimore and Warren William spoke 
Rachel Crothers’ precise dialogue in “Let Us Be Gay”; 
and “Journey's End” smashed in for a tumultuous 
run. Mrs. Fiske was enchanting Mr. Woollcott as “Mrs, 
Bumpstead-Leigh”: and Ethel Barrymore and Louis 
Calhern were enchanting each other in “The Love 
Duel.” 

But certainls the two most smugly enchanted young 
actors in the city were Zita Johann and myself. She 
had just dazzled the critics with her luminosity in 
Arthur Hopkins’ production of “Machinal.” Her best 
scene was supported by another unknown, Clark Gable, 
And I had opened at the Martin Beck Theatre as the 
sixteen-year old physic ist in Robert Nichols’ and 
Maurice Browne’s prophetic pamphlet “Wings Over 
Europe,” directed by a juvenile Armenian who looked 
like a startled peacock and went by the mellifluous 
name of Rouben Mamoulian. 

There were just two portentous signs of the times: 
Elmer Rice’s hit “Street Scene” was turning our chie 
city inside out and showing its seams: and in the cel 
lar of the Guild Theatre, Lee Strasberg and Harold 
Clurman were laying plans for a Group Theatre with 
Cheryl Crawford, a pretty Smith College graduate, 
whose voice had not at that time changed. 

It was a lovely summer. too. No doubt Orson Welles, 
in seventh grade obscurity at Winnetka, was compar- 
ing himself to me. I was the boy-impresario, together 
with F, Cowles Strickland, of the Berkshire Playhouse 
at Stockbridge, Mass. Our company included Cissie 
Loftus, Osgood Perkins, Aline MacMahon, Leo Car- 
roll, Donald Meek, George Coulouris, O. P. Heggie. 
and three pretty ingenues, Laura Harding, Jane Wyatt, 
and Katharine Hepburn, a copperhead. The Yankee 
lhreat stands vividly in my memory as the adventuress 
in some play or another, wrapped in a black piano 
cover filched from Mrs 
Mainbocher could not have pinned it better. 


Tracey's boarding-house. 


We made no concession to sto k in our choice of 
plays. “The Admirable Crichton.” “The Doctor’s Di 
lemma.” “Romeo and Juliet.” and a very advanced pre- 
miére of “Lute Song” were all in a week’s work. We 
closed with a musical revue which served to introduce 
a new song-writer, Allie Wrubel, and his hit “And 
Now You're in My Arms.” For this meringue we 
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BROKEN DISHES, wiih Ellen Lowe, Bette 
Davis, Etha Dack, Eda Heineman and Donald 
Meek. 


. A most amusing surprise. Mr. Meek 
is all that his name imclies. An attractive new- 
comer, one Bette Davis, does well by the rebel- 
ious daughter.” 


—J. Brooks Aikinson 


ANIMAL CRACKERS, sheer Marxist havoc. 


And 
the virtue of their vulgar mountebankery is its 
bewildering, passing, stinging thrusts at every- 
thing in general, including themselves. 

—J. Brooks Aikinson 









































CANDLE LIGHT, with Leslie Howard, Gertrude 


Lawrence and Reginald Owen. 


. . @ gay but faltering harlequinade of mistaken 
identities. It was not Miss Lawrence's evening. Reginald 
Owen and Leslie Howard contribute the most adroit 
and suave comedy this town has had the pleasure of 
laughing at in many seasons.” 

—John Mason Brown 





THIS YEAR OF GRACE, a revue written by Noel Cow- 


ard and made magical by the presence of Beatrice 


Lillie. 


“Lady Peel, the peerless peeress, is, of course, a sight. 
She and Mr. Coward make a team that has no equal." 


—John Anderson 
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jobbed an engaging hoofer named James Cagney. He 


had danced the Spring before in “The Grand Street 
Follies.” This affectionate revue and “The Garrick 
Gayeties” with music by two recent Columbia gradu- 
ates. Dick Rodgers and Larry Hart, stand out for their 
sophistication and simplicity. In “The Grand Street 
Follies” Aline MacMahon felinely imitated Gertrude 
Lawrence, and Albert Carroll imitated everybody else, 
male or female, dead or alive. 

In September | returned for the tour of “Wings 
Over Europe.” My salary for the New York run had 
been $50 a week. The Theatre Guild, in a mad mo- 
ment, had overlooked signing me up for the road, 
When they did, it was to a five-year contract beginning 
at ten times the figure and ascending delightfully. 
Thirty-two weeks work a year were guaranteed an 
actor in those halcyon days. 

The Theatre Guild, perhaps out of respect for Eva 
LeGallienne’s Civic Theatre drama marathon on 14th 
Street. had corralled a large stable of actors: Margalo 
Gilmore, Earl Larrimore, Florence Eldridge. Frederic 
March, Dudley Digges. the patchwork divinity Helen 
Westley, Henry Travers. and. of course, the two cham- 
pions, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, who had just 
made their first couch famous in “Caprice.” These 
fleet performers ran the track of the Guild’s subserip- 
tion cities, finishing at the new Guild Theatre. At 
the opening of that tapestried edifice the circular Alex- 
ander Woollcott had prophetically warned the Board 
Members, “The Gobelins will 


watch out!” His words were soon to come true and 


get you if you dont 
stay true until the opening of “Oklahoma!” thirteen 
vears later. 

“Wings” opened many doors to me. | regret that my 
inhibited and coltish youth prevented me from making 
a smarter entrance into the social life of 1920—a year 
I shall always think of as the end of elegance. But even 
from the sidelines it was quite a twelve months. 

The heroes of the vear were red-and-black Jimmy 
Walker playing in City Hall, and blanched Leslie 
Howard co-starred with the musical comedy enchan- 


tress Gertie Lawrence, trving her lyrics for the first 
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THE GREEN PASTURES, a fable play by Marc Connelly. 

“In what must assuredly be the most beautiful and 
original play in the American theatre, Richard Harrison 
gives an almost incredibly beautiful performance in the 
role of the Lord." 


—Richard Watt, Jr. 


MISS GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 








FLYING HIGH, with Bert Lahr and Kate Smith. 


"The producers have mated Lahr with Kate Smith, 
whose proportions are mountainous and whose singing 
voice lacks that cathedral tone. Lahr can dance like a 
madman, split his lungs singing and place his laughs 
just under the diaphragm." 

—J. Brooks Atkinson 


FLYING HIGH 


"Well up in the ranks of the musical 
comedies which rely upon the speed 
that dazzles, the jokes that shake, the 
colors which make one gasp." 


—Richard Lockridge 








time without music in “Candle Light.” Mr. Howard 
was not heroic for acting reasons alone, but because of 
the casual flick with which he could transfer a cigarette 
from a Cartier case to the corner of his mouth without 
rumpling either the actress in his arms or the flare 
of his white tie. There were runners-up, of course, 
notably Alfred Lunt, young Noel Coward, and Clifton 
Webb, “Moanin’ Low” (but never too low) in “The 
Little Show.” 


The heroines of the day were champagne-colored 


Jeanne Eagels performing in a “noisy” of “The 
Letter,” magical Helen Hayes in “Coquette,” gorgeous 
Katharine Cornell in “Dishonored Lady,” and _ the 
tintinabulating Fontanne touring in “Caprice.” They 


were avidly pressed, however, by the deep-burning 
ingenues, Claudette Colbert in “Dynamo.” Bette Davis 
in “Broken Dishes.” and Miriam Hopkins in “Camel 
Through The Needle’s Eye.” Did these last three know 
they were on the verge of becoming a canned product? 
In the case of the one least photogenic, it was to be the 
triumph of the South over the Lens. 

These were the nights when an actor’s dresser kept 
the single-breasted dinner jacket as sleek and ready 
as a firehorse—when at least one of the fourteen thou 
sand millionairesses in America dropped backstage 
after each performance with her cuadrilla to snatch the 
happy ham off to Texas Guinan’s, or Jim Moriaritys 


butlered bistro, or Belle Livingston’s nomadic speak- 
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STRICTLY DISHONORABLE, a comedy by Preston 


Sturges. 
“A happy combination of fairy tale and sex. Muriel 

Kirkland’'s characterization is cunning. Mr. Tullio Car- 

minati, famed as an associate of Duse, Constance Tal- 


madge and Pola Negri, is appropriately vesuvian.” 
—Percy Hammond 


easy, pursued by vengeful Prohibition Officers from 
Park Avenue to the East Fifties. Or if the hosts were a 
multi-Marquess and Marchioness of Eggs and Butter, a 
Lancia panted at the stage door to whisk him off to the 
Casino in the midst of Central Park, where a boyish 
pianist named Duchin was leading his first orchestra. 
| There he might bow to “Beau James” (thank you, 
Gene Fowler) and Betty Compton, Otto Kahn, Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, Stokowski. Gilbert Miller, Laura 
Riddle Stewart, Condé Nast, Dudley Field Malone, 
Charles Hanson Towne, side by side with gang leaders 
“Waxie.” “Frankie” or “Legs,” and Jed Harris, the 
other boy wonder whose aversion to the razor made 
him look like one. There the ham might see, on from 
Hollywood and the grind of what George Jean Nathan 
called “The Holler Drama,” Mrs. John Gilbert (Ina 
Claire, before and after), Ann Harding, Ruth Chatter- 
ton, Bessie Love, Marion Davies, and that light and 
laughing girl, Marilyn Miller. A movie actress on an 
Kkastern junket was noticeable by her rather dull 
apparel. Hollywood had not yet replaced Wall Street 
and Crime as the world’s most glamorous industry. 
The cover charge at the Casino was six dollars. At 
the Algonquin Round Table it was brains by the gold- 
weight. This coterie, unlike the atom, was impossible to 
crack. Alexander Woollcott, Robert Benchley, Edna 
Ferber, Harpo Marx, George Kaufman, Dorothy Park- 
er, Charles Brackett, Neysa McMein, Robert Sherwood, 
and Hecht and MacArthur (the Chicago Katzenjam- 
mers whose vigorous comedy “The Front Page” had 
made them eligible) meted out artistic justice as they 
munched Frank Case’s rarer delicacies. Here repu- 
tations were either made or dealt the death-sentence 
in the neatest conversational prose. But none of the 
judges themselves dared leave the bench until Miss 
Parker had paid her check and gone safely back to her 
typewriter. The town’s best conversation bubbled in 
this cauldron. Here it was said of a romantic young 
playwright, “He writes his comedies with his tongue in 
someone's else cheek.” Or of a girl who was quitting 
college to marry, “That’s putting the heart before the 


COUTS¢ - 


High above cliques and coteries, rivalries and am- 


bitions, lay a man to whose penthouse elevator the 


finest talent in the arts wore a taxi-rut. No Bavarian 
Ludwig nor Roi Soleil ever procured the private per- 
formances that begged to be booked in this man’s 
sickroom. Jane Cowl, Ethel Barrymore, Helen Hayes 


and Katharine Cornell were his bedside readers. Galli- 





BERKELEY SQUARE, with Leslie Howard and Margalo 
Gilmore. 


lam sure that Mr. Albie Booth, of Yale, could not 


begin to thrill me as much as Leslie Howard in ‘Berkeley 
Square.’ If you plan to see only one play this year go to 
this one. if 

theatre see it twice.” 


your budget allows two evenings in the 


—Heywood Broun 





THE LITTLE SHOW, a truly intimate revue, sparked by 
such talent as Fred Allen, Romney Brent, Clifton Webb 
and Libby Holman. 


“One of the most striking things in the revue is a 
song which is neither amusing nor forgettable. It is 
‘Moanin’ Low,’ which Libby Holman sings in that pow- 
erfully throbbing voice of hers while Clifton Webb 
dances with her in mad grotesque.” 


—Richard Lockridge 
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KATHARINE CORNELL in "The 
Age of Innocence." 


SONS O' GUNS, musicomedy with a military beat. 
. the prettiest costumes of the year.” 


—Gilbert W. Gabriel 


JUNE MOON: Philip Loeb and Lee Patrick in 


Kaufman and Lardner's satire of Tin Pan Alley. 


"The funniest play in town. Bright, adult and 


exhilarating tom-foolery." 
—Percy Hammond 
































































above: STREET SCENE, with Horace Braham, 
Erin O'Brien-Moore and Beulah Bondi. 


"A night and a day of the mixed uneasy life 
which ferments about us behind the house- 
fronts of our city was given last evening to the 
theatre." 

—Richard Lockridge 


center: GEORGE WHITE'S SCANDALS. 
. a dionysic festival.” 
—J. Brooks Atkinson 


below: JOURNEY'S END, with Eric Stanley 


and Leon Quartermaine. 

"The changing, gold-streaked mud of war, 
taken up by sure hands and molded into a 
deeply moving play.” 

—Richard Lockridge 


Curci and Geraldine Farrar sang his lullabies. His 
adorers were all who had the honor to know him. This 
man, denied the light and his body, still turned out 
much of the finest theatre writing of the day. This heal- 
ing invalid kindled hope and health and laughter in 
everyone who touched him. His visitants descended to 
the prosaic streets convinced that it was not a blind 
man on a bed they had just spoken with, but a God 
stretched on a cloud, scattering benisons to mortals in 
a sorry world below. This was Edward Sheldon. 

It was a lovely autumn. The weather was balmy be- 
fore the tornado. Openings started to pop in August. 
Humphrey Bogart appeared unimportantly in Belasco’s 
“It's A Wise Child”; Helen Morgan twisted our hearts 
is “Sweet Adeline’: Walter Huston got raves for his 
performance in “The Commodore Marries.” Muriel 
Kirkland (unfortunately not related ) stopped the show 
at the opening of “Strictly Dishonorable” written by a 
dark, handsome young devil named Preston Sturges. 
George White’s “Scandals” raised the price of meat. 
Ring Lardner and George Kaufman confected a Tin 
Pan Alley hit with Jean Dixon. called “June Moon.” 

Condé Nast must have given a party about this time. 
He did with luxurious regularity. Everybody who was 
somebody or about to become somebody must have 

graced the fabulous sky-garden 

With a lack of sec ond sight uncommon in the Celts. 
the Irish Theatre, Inc., presented Sean O’Casey’s “The 
Silver Tassie” on the evening of October 24th, 1929. 
If there was a notice for the play among the Wall 
Street headlines and the suicide obituaries on the 
morning of October 25th. I don’t remember it. 

It would seem now that all the gay charivari should 
have collapsed as instantaneously as the stock market. 
but somehow Broadway's Fabulous Invalid hobbled 
on. Leslie Howard’s “Berkeley Square.” which opened 
two weeks later, was a hit: Mr. Coward’s imported 
“Bitter Sweet” with Evelyn Laye was born and lived: 


and “Sons of Guns” came in solidly at the Imperial 
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SERENA BLANDISH, S. N. Behrman's sophisticated 
study in fantastic satire, with Henry Daniell and Ruth 
Gordon. 

"Miss Gordon seems a bit too simpleton now and 
then to voice the sagacious epigrams that fall from her 
lips; but she is as good a Serena as you will find . . . a 
combination of sorceress, moron and ingenue.” 

—Percy Hammond 


METEOR, another Behrman play, starred the Lunts. 


. a smartly written drama by the author of "The 
Second Man." It proved an interesting character study 
for Mr. Lunt, that of an erratic egotist, but none too 
popular a play.” 


—Burns Mantle 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE, the Edith Wharton novel 
which became a vehicle for Katharine Cornell. 

. a skillful example of the drama endeavoring to 
be friendly with literature. It is the best theatre approxi- 
mation of a book since ‘The Great Gatsby.’ " 

—Percy Hammond 









KATHARINE HEPBURN, 























| an understudy in 1929. 
| with Jack Donahue and Lily Damita. “Fifty Million 
Frenchmen.” “Death Takes A Holiday,” “Rebound,” 
ind “The Last Mile” with Spencer Tracy followed—all 
leading up to a theatrical success out of all proportion 
| to the surrounding economic failure, Mare Connelly’s 
“Green Pastures.” Maurice Chevalier and Harry Lau- 
der debarked to lighten our worries, and “Hotel Uni- 


verse,” a metaphysical drama by Philip Barry, arrived 
to explain their causes. 

But in spite of the brave and gallant carryings-on. 
the tumbril wheels sounded on the distant cobblestones. 
It was the end. The end of elegance. The Beethoven of 
the Bronx, Odets, sharpened his pencil: the successor 
to Leslie Howard, John Garfield, opened his Stanislav- 
ski: social meaning replaced double meaning: and Mr. 


LaGuardia conspired to raze the Casino in the Park. 


Above, top: MACHINAL, with Clark Gable and | 
Zita Johann (seated). ' 
"The modern drama, as managed by Arthur Hop- 
kins, seized upon the Snyder-Grey murder case and : 
| 

| 








turned it into a cruelly beautiful and affecting play. 
It furnished Sophie Treadwell with her theme . . 
also it gave Zita Johann a runway to stardom.” 


—Gilbert W. Gabriel! 






Above, bottom: SONS O' GUNS, with Jack Dona- 
hue and Lily Damita. 






"A rattling good musical about the late war, a 
slight and genial dispute which seems to have been 
generaled and fought and settled entirely by our 
own Jack Donahue.” 


—Gilbert W. Gabriel 
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Left: PARIS, froth in the Gallic tradition, with songs 
by Cole Porter. 


“Irene Bordoni in a not so clean little French mu- 
sicomedy."" 





- 






—Burns Mantle 
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1. DYNAMO, O’Neill’s short-lived excursion into 


electro-worship: ‘ . as vivid an exhibit of electro- 
cution as has been seen since New York journalism 
photographed the Sing Sing finish of Mrs. Snyder. 
Glenn Anders let himself go maniacally. Claudette 
Colbert was snappy and decorative as the sex interest.” 


Percy Hammond 


2. CAMEL THROUGH THE NEEDLE'S EYE, 
Helen Westley, Miriam Hopkins and Morris Carnov- 
sky: “. . . a curious synthesis of ‘Serena Blandish, 
an Al Woods farce and a John Golden success narra- 
tive . . . a pleasant instance of the Theatre Guild in 


Richard i alts. Ir. 


an inconsequential moment.” 


3. HOTEL UNIVERSE, Philip Barry's experiment 


with time: “ . Occasionally fine, often moving, fre- 


THEATRE GUILD 
PRODUCTIONS 


The Guild's Board of Directors. (L. to r.) Lawrence Lang. 
ner, Theresa Helburn, Maurice Wertheim, Helen West. 
ley, Philip Moeller and Lee Simonson. 


quently boring and generally confusing.” 


lohn Mason Brown 


i. WINGS OVER EUROPE, bitter prophes y of an 


atomic age: “. . . The authors, in brief, have drama- 
tized the book of Genesis up to the fall. They have, 
however. omitted to mention a redeemer. Do we cease 
to be ridiculous when we abandon our belief in an Al- 
mighty God for a belief in an Almighty Atom? Is the 
faith of Einstein more firmly founded than the faith of 
General Booth?” St. John Ervine 


>. FAUST, a mammoth revival: ~ 


unsuccessful experiment. Dudley Digges made an ex- 


a brave but 


cellent job of Mephistopheles while George Gaul made 
Robert Littell 


Faust out to be a rather solemn bore.” 
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Conrad Nagel and Greta Garbo in "The Kiss’ . . . cynics 
predicted that Garbo was through, that Greta would never 
learn to talk. “Anna Christie’ was still a year away. 


ALL SINGING! 


ALL ‘TALKING! 
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by ARTHUR KNIGHT 


1929 was a year of 


great transition, of non 


era 
Rasy hae 


f sense and unimportant 
firsts—and the triumph of 


f sound. 
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UST twenty years ago most of us saw our 
first talking picture. There had been sound 
films in 1926, part-talkies through 1927, 

and the first all-talking picture had already ap- 

peared in 1928, an unpretentious hurry-up job 
called “The Lights of New York,” cheaply pro- 
duced to cash in on the novelty of sound. But for 
all that, 1929 was the year that the talkies really 
began talking. Of an estimated 20,500 theatres in 
the United States in 1928, only about 1,300 had 
sound equipment. By the end of 1929 more than 

9,000 were wired for sound, and orders for the 
equipment came pouring in faster than the sets 
could be manufactured. By the end of 1929 every 
major theatre in every major city was showing 
talkies exclusively. For if the industry’s acceptance 
of sound had been tentative and temporizing, the 
public’s was not. Sound alone sent movie attend- 
ance in the United States soaring by 15,000,000 ad- 
ditional customers per week. The unprecedented 
demand erased all final doubts from producers’ 
minds: a bare half dozen original silent features 
were announced for production in 1930 by the ma- 
jor Hollywood studios, of which only two, “Tabu” 
and “City Lights,” actually appeared. 

The studio that most benefited by this bonanza 
was Warner Brothers. Desperate, on the verge of 
bankruptcy, they had accepted Vitaphone after vir- 
tually every other company had turned it down. 
It was clearly a case of clutching at straws—only 
this time the straw held. In two years Warners 
leaped from a straggling last place in the industry 
to a dominant first. Their declared earnings for 
1929 showed a staggering increase of 745% over 
1928. Other companies that had ventured into 
sound by 1929, and they included all the majors, 
similarly showed large earnings for the year. Sig- 
nificantly, after the market crash November °29, 
film stocks were among the least affected. 

1929 was also the year that began the transfor- 
mation of Broadway that can still so sadden us 
today. The financial panic that brought the year to 
a close drastically reduced the number of legiti- 
mate shows, thus increasing the number of theatres 
available for conversion into picture palaces. One 
by one the legitimate houses along Broadway fell 
before the onrush of sound. The process became 
almost a pattern: a theatre would be wired to play 
the premiére of the latest all-talking masterpiece 
and then, for lack of legitimate attractions, would 
go on showing sound films, gradually sinking to 
the status of second- and third-run grind houses. 
What happened in New York was being duplicated 
throughout the country. 1929 was the year “the 
road” died. That year there was only one road— 
and it led straight to Hollywood. People could no 
longer afford to pay to see live actors. Indeed, there 
were few that year who wanted to: they wanted the 
novelty of sound. And the live actors—anyone with 
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Broadway, 1929 . . . movies had al- 
ready taken over the White Way. 


A scene from Walt Disney's Skeleton Dance" . . . he had 
started making his famed Mickey Mouse cartoons in sound 
in May, 1928, and their popularity was just beginning. 





any stage experience whatsoever 


























































went West to crash 
the talkies. 

This was the era of George S. Kaufman’s “Once in g 
Lifetime,” when the Mr. Glogauers were valiantly but 
vainly trying to understand the change that had come 
over their industry. For it was a change that struck 
deep into every aspect of production. Not only were 
costs fantastically increased, but old, reliable stars 
were no longer reliable, familiar story formulae oyer- 
night became no longer acceptable or even feasible. 
Through the Western Electric sound combine, studios 
passed into the control of sound experts who now as. 
sumed the function of the producer in dictating what 
could and what could not be done. Lacking any film 
sense, without any filmic imagination, they chose to 
makes talkies in the easiest way, the most obvious way. 
The camera, immobilized in its soundproof box, ost. 
tled down to photograph stage plays featuring a new 
and unfamiliar batch of Broadway stage stars. 

The roster of New York importees was an impres- 
sive one. Headed by Jeanne Eagels, its female con- 
tingent included such varied personalities as Irene 
Bordoni, Fanny Brice, Ruth Chatterton. Ina Claire. 
Claudette Colbert, Ann Harding, Gertrude Lawrence, 
Beatrice Lillie, Marilyn Miller, Helen Morgan, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck and Sophie Tucker; George Arliss, 
Walter Huston, George Jessel, Paul Muni, Basil Rath- 
bone, Will Rogers, Hal Skelly and Rudy Vallee (“The 
Vagabond Lover”) were among the males. Not all 
stayed, naturally. But in that list are a significant num- 
ber of the outstanding players in films today, stars 
who began their careers the vear that sound arrived: 
and still more who left their impress on the medium 
before passing on. 

Most notable was Ruth Chatterton, whose three pic- 
tures in 1929 brought her an immediate popularity 
that matched the great Garbo’s. Svelte, cultivated, she 
portrayed the worldly woman whose domestic problems 
inevitably seemed to engulf her in tragedy (“The Doe- 
tors Secret.” “Madame \")}. It was a character new to 
the screen, a character which she continued to play with 
distinction for almost ten years. Ann Harding, whose 
startling, ash-blonde beauty won her quick recogni 
tion on the stage, brought to the screen a vibrant, pas 
sionate voice that the microphones recorded with flat- 
tering fidelity. Whether in brittle comedy or maudlin 
melodrama, she maintained a steady following through 
the next half dozen years. Jeanne Eagels. triumphant 
on Broadway as Sadie Thompson, made two films for 
Paramount, “The Letter” and “Jealousy.” Critics were 
unanimous in naming her performance in “The Let 
ter’ among the ten best of the year; she died just as 
her second film opened on Broadway. 

Of the men, it was George Arliss who most firmly 
established himself as a first magnitude star. By no 
means a newcomer to films (he had made both “Dis- 
raeli” and “The Green Goddess” as silents), his sound 
version of “Disraeli” became the picture of the year. 
and presaged a long series of character roles that made 
him the screen's most distinguished actor. He was in- 


variably and uniquely billed as Vr. George Arliss 





The Love Boat tableau in “Broadway 
Melody" .. . typical of the often gro- 
tesque lavishness of talking musicals. 


a 


——————— 


Falconetti in "The Passion of Joan of 
Arc"... it emphasized the greatness of 
a kind of film that was no longer to exist. 








Walter Huston. new to films. made an immediate im- 


pression in a supporting role in “Gentlemen of the 
Press,” established himself throvgh larger parts in 
“The Lady Lies” and “The Virginian.” And Fredric 
March was being spoken of as likely star material after 
his performance in Clara Bow’s “The Wild Party.” 

But the sensation of the year was a veteran enter- 
tainer from the French stage. Maurice Chevalier. If 
‘Innocents of Paris” was a hit of vast proportions, it 
was due solely to the charm and personality of its star. 
Immediately thereafter, Chevalier fell into the know- 
ing hands of Ernst Lubitsch and, with Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, began in “The Love Parade” that long series 
of sophisticated musicals which became the virtual 
monopoly of all three. “The Love Parade” was wildly 
successful, playing on Broadway for months at top 
prices. In it also, but visible only momentarily as ex- 
tras, were two coming stars of the thirties, Virginia 
Bruce and Jean Harlow. Not all personalities of the 
sound era were to be stage « elebrities first. 

Nor did the coming of sound send into immediate 


exile all the established silent players (uite a respect- 












A scene from "Hallelujah" . . . King Vidor enriched his visuals with an 


accompaniment of Negro folk music sung by the Hall Johnson Choir. 





Victor McLaglen, Lily Damita and Edmund Lowe in "The 


Cockeyed World” . 


. some stars weathered the storm. 





able number were able to weather the storm with ease, 
Richard Barthelmess maintained his popularity 
through three films in 1929, “Scarlet Seas,” “Weary 
River” and “Drag”—although Barthelmess fans pro- 
tested bitterly at what was probably the first instance 
of vocal “dubbing” for a song sequence in “Weary 
River.” William Powell. long a silent menace, revealed 
a cultured, ingratiating voice and promptly rose to 
stardom in the Philo Vance series. Clive Brook’s Brit- 
ish accent virtually dictated his assumption of the 
Sherlock Holmes role, and Ronald Colman became 
Bulldog Drummond. Douglas Fairbanks appeared 
successfully in two films, a part-talking “The Iron 
Mask” and the all-talking “Taming of the Shrew” 
(with its immortal credit line, “additional dialogue 
by Sam Taylor’) 

On the other hand, such dimming stars as Conrad 
Nagel. Bebe Daniels and Bessie Love were able to re 
capture and increase their audiences simply because 
the microphone favored them. The veteran Marie 
Dressler virtually began her career when sound at 
rived. Norma Shearer, who enjoyed a steady but un 
spectacular success in silent pictures, moved to the 
very front rank of women stars when “The Trial of 
Mary Dugan” revealed that she had a voice to match 
her patrician beauty. Janet Gaynor’s tiny childlike 
voice similarly complemented her screen character. In 
1929 she made “Christina,” a sugary romance, and 
then, as musicals became the rage, scored heavily 
singing and dancing through “Sunny Side Up.” Evelyn 
Brent. Joan Crawford and Mary Pickford all easily 
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Parade’ 


Ruth Chatterton and Robert Edeson in "The Doctor's Se- 


cret’’ 


THEATRE ART 


Jeanette MacDonald and Maurice Chevalier in ''The Love 
. sophisticated musicals became their monopoly. 





. it brought her a popularity rivaling great Garbo's. 


Jeanne Eagels and Herbert Marshall in ''The Letter" 
her performance was hailed as one of the year's best. 


sustained their popularity through that uneasy year 
of transition to sound. 

But there were many who did fall before the mi- 
crophone. Probably hardest hit were the comedians. 
Sound brought in a new kind of comedy, a purely 
verbal comedy. Raymond Griffith, famous in silent 
films as the “silk-hatted comedian,” could barely 
speak above a hoarse whisper; he became a producer 
for Fox. Buster Keaton, Harry Langdon and Harold 
Lloyd all struggled unsuccessfully to retain their happy 
niches in the new medium. Chaplin’s prolonged fight 
to ward off sound films is now famous: “City Lights,” 
after a delay of almost two years, appeared as a lone 
silent picture months after talkies had become accepted 
as a fait accompli. At once typifying and personifying 
the new screen comedy were Clark and McCullough, 
Jimmy Durante, W. C. Fields, the Marx Brothers, 
Moran and Mack (“The Two Black Crows” )—stars 
from the stage and, for the first time, from the baby 
entertainment industry, the radio. Significantly, Will 
Rogers, whose silent pictures had never been more 
than mildly successful, sprang to the top of the heap 
with his first talking film, “They Had to See Paris” 

1 position which he maintained until his death in 1935. 

Che foreign contingent in Hollywood also suffered. 
Through the late twenties the studios had plundered 
the talent of Europe until virtually every boat that 
docked in New York came laden with new stars for 
Hollywood. Successful in silent films, few could make 
the transition to sound. The great Emil Jannings made 
his last two silent pictures for Paramount in 1929, 
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William Powell and Clive Brook in ‘‘Interference” . . . Jeanetie MacDonald and Dennis King in 
the line inked on this publicity shot indicated that it was "The Vagabond King" . . . Broadway mu- 
a 100°/, all-talking picture. sicals were often translated verbatim. ' 


then sailed for Germany. Nils Asther and Lars Hansen 
were the foremost of the romantic leads to be eclipsed 
by sound; Pola Negri and lovely Vilma Banky prob 
ably the most prominent women stars. Of them all. 
only Garbo was able to hold out. She released three 
pictures in that year, all of them silent, and still man- 
aged to retain her devoted following. The cynics pre- 
dicted that Garbo was through, that Greta would never 
learn to talk. “Anna Christie” was still a year away. 
And there were others who had to bow before the 
microphone. Some had voices that did not match theit 
screen personality, some had voices that revealed 
speech defects or ingrained accents, and some had 
voices that simply did not record properly for the 
temperamental microphone. It was a fickle instrument, 
particularly so in those early days of sound. Dolores 
Costello, Dolores Del Rio, Clara Bow, Ramon No 
varro, John Gilbert—all at the peak of their popu 
larity—suddenly found their careers truncated if 
not stopped outright. Later, as recording techniques 
improved, it became apparent that Gilbert, for example, 
had really quite a good voice, pleasing and well-modu 
lated; but the damage had already been done to his 


career. He never recovered, 





While sound was certainly the element that domi 


Al Jolson in "The Singing Fool" . . . often 
credited with bringing in sound, he actually 
did not make an all-talking film till 1930. 


nated the films of 1929, it was by no means the only 
innovation of the year. In the movie business it could 
never be. The success of one novelty meant that all 
novelties would be tried. Again it was Warner Broth- 
ers that took the lead. Technicolor hed been on the 


market for almost ten years, and had been used ocea 
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Mr. George Arliss in Disraeli” . . . it became the picture of the year, and presaged 
a long series of character roles that made him the screen's most distinguished actor. 


sionally either for color sequences or, more rarely, for 
an entire production. Technicolor, Inc., was a small 
company, its resources limited, its prices high. But 
Warners, impressed by the public’s acceptance of 
sound, resolved to take the next step toward “realism” 
and imbue the screen with “glorious Technicolor.” 
Several specialty numbers in “The Desert Song” were 
photographed in color, and the public loved it. “On 
with the Show.” their next musical, was shot in color 
throughout, followed by “Gold Diggers of 1929.” Its 
success was immediate: “Gold Diggers” became the 
leading box-ofhice attraction of the period, one of the 
major successes of all time. The rush to color was on. 

Innumerable Broadway musical shows were being 
transformed into talkies. translated almost verbatim. 
stars and all. to the s« reen. Now color sequences were 
added indiscriminately: “Rio Rita.” “The Vagabond 
King.” “Hit the Deck.” Irene Bordoni in “Paris.” 
Marilyn Miller in “Sally”—every studio scrambled to 
sign contracts for more and more color productions 
Within a single year Technicolor, Inc., was transformed 
irom a struggling, obscure little laboratory into a giant 
corporation handling in 1929 over $5.000,000 worth 
of business. Unfortunately. its capacity was no match 
lor the demand, and in the urgent process of plant 
enlargement, prints were often rushed through out of 
register and focus. The public began to complain of 
the eye-strain caused by fuzzy color films. As quickly 
as it came, color faded from the screen to await the 


perfection of the process some three vears later 








Janet Gaynor . . . the microphone fa- 
vored her, for the tiny, childlike voice 
complemented her screen character 
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Throughout 1929 the entire motion picture industry, 
from production to exhibition, was in a process of 
transition. Inevitably, the films of that year were them- 
selves a reflection of the change. Silent films were still 
being produced, but many of them were released with 
synchronized musical scores and sound effects. Con- 
versely, most of the all-talking pictures were also re- 
leased in silent versions to play the remoter houses 
not yet equipped for sound. Well over 350 of the al- 
most 600 films released in 1929 were available in both 
sound and silent versions—including, strangely 
enough, many an all-talking musical. Odder still were 
the numerous part-talking pictures being made at this 
time, films that began as silents, fell into speech or 
song for a sequence or two, then hastened back to si- 
lence and the printed subtitle. Al Jolson, popularly 
credited with bringing sound to the screen, did not 
actually appear in an all-talking picture until 1930; 
both his 1929 releases, “The Singing Fool” and 
“Sonny Boy,” were part-talkers. Most of these hybrids 
were films already in preparation as sound came in to 
stay, their vocal interludes merely added for the sud- 
denly necessary marquee line, “A Talking Picture.” 
Frequently through those hectic early months the 
sound track carried words that would be repeated a 
moment later in the still-present subtitle. Not until the 
latter part of the year did producers feel sufficiently 
certain of the permanence of sound to prepare their 
pictures in talking versions only. 

If Hollywood turned to the Broadway stage to find 
actors for its talkies, it was even more diligent in 
scouring the theatre for filmable stories. There sud- 
denly seemed to be no relation between the kind of 
pictures Hollywood had made in the past and the tech- 
nical demands that the new medium imposed. Against 
the mobile silent camera, the sound camera was a mas- 
sive, immovable affair, housed either in a small booth 
or, soon after, in a heavy, protective “blimp” that kept 
the whirr of its machinery from the sensitive ear of 
the microphone. The shots therefore became longer 
than they had been in silent films, and more static, 
a mere record of the performances of actors. The mike 
itself enormously complicated the problems of set de- 
sign, placing acoustic over visual considerations. Now 
a crowded, soundproof corner became the standard 
setting for all action. What more perfect source of 
film material to meet these strange new limitations 
and conditions than the stage play? Broadway was 
ransacked for scripts—“The Awful Truth,” “Paris 
Bound,” “Broadway,” “The Trial of Mary Dugan,” 
“The Valiant.” Their transformation into films was 
simply a process of breaking down the dialogue into 
appropriate shot sequences. 

The pictures that resulted were pretty horrible—as 
pictures. Though the quality of the scripts made in 
1929 was unquestionably higher, more mature than it 
had ever been before (since practically everything the 
legitimate theatre could offer was being taken for 
films), at the same time there were many who deplored 
the loss of the old cinematic techniques, the mobility 
of the camera, the expressiveness of the close shot, the 
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grandeur of a long shot. Movies had overnight gone 
back to the technique of their most primitive days, these 
critics contended. 

But even this was not completely true. “In Old Ari. 
zona, the first talking film shot on location, proved 
to be a reasonably active Western. The trouble lay 
basically in the popular catch-phrase “100% all-talk. 
ing.” As soon as the novelty of talk alone wore off— 
and that did not take long—the old problem of keep- 
ing the screen visually interesting returned with dou- 
ble intensity. It was the late Ernst Lubitsch who first 
turned that trick. In an era that featured the mathe. 
matical absurdity of “100% talking, 100% singing, 
100% dancing, 100% color” films, he was able to find 
humor in the absence of sound—the conversation ob- 
served through a window, the whispered tag line to 
a dirty story. He returned to the mobile silent camera 
for many of his scenes, later dubbing in music and 
effects where necessary. “The Love Parade,” appearing 
toward the end of the year, caused a sensation. It 
brought a new element to sound films—silence. 

Lubitsch was not quite alone in his groping toward 
a more creative treatment of the new medium. Rouben 
Mamoulian, imported from the New York stage, made 
striking use of off-stage sound in “Applause,” a film 
starring Helen Morgan. King Vidor in “Hallelujah” 
repeatedly enriched his visuals with an accompani- 
ment of Negro folk music sung by the Hall Johnson 
Choir, discovered the evocative effects of wails and 
moans and strangled breathing as apart from words 
and dialogue. Working independently in England, Al- 
fred Hitchcock proved in “Blackmail” that the mobil- 
ity of silent films could be retained by intelligent use 
of post-synchronized sound. Imaginative directors 
were already beginning to lay the foundations for the 
art and technique of talking pictures. 

For the most part, though, 1929 was the year of the 
static photographed stage play, the year of the all- 
talking, all-singing musicals, the year of the theme 
song, that saccharine leit-motif without which no 
sound film was complete. It could also be called the 
year of unimportant firsts. “Interference” was Para- 
“In Old Arizona” 


the “first 100% all-talking drama filmed outdoors”; 


mount’s “first all-talking picture”; 


“Hearts in Dixie” the “first all-Negro all-talking piec- 
ture”; “College Love” the “first 100% talking, singing 
college picture”; “Jazz Mamas” the “first all-color, all- 
talking two-reel comedy.” And of course as each silent 
star appeared in his first all-talking role there came 
the almost inevitable line, “Great in silent films, Great- 
er yet in talkies!” It was not often true. 

There was also a certain sense of fin-de-siécle to the 
year. Such foreign silent masterpieces as “Arsenal,” 
“The Passion of Joan of Arc” and “Ten Days That 
Shook the World” appeared in the small art houses, 
emphasizing the greatness of a kind of film that was 
no longer to be. They were seen by the few, for soon 
even these theatres had been wired for sound and the 
old order passed. Just twenty years ago most of us 
saw our first talking picture. It is already hard to re- 
member that movies were ever made in any other way. 
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They were news 








WALTER WINCHELL, ex-hoofer, backstage sleuth 
and columnist for the New York Daily Mirror. 


HELEN HAYES and her 
daughter Mary Mac- 
Arthur, a highly pub- 
licized “act of God’ 
baby. 


JIMMY WALKER, 
mayor and playboy; 
@ legend in his own 
time. 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD was off to seek her fortune 
in London as the 1929 Camille. 
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by PAUL MOOR 


LUSIC1929 


Leopold Stokowsi | 


Mary Garden 


@ In music, as in most other aspects of the Americal 
scene, 1929 was a year of lavish gestures, big risks 
almost unlimited financial backing and, in some ™ 
stances, almost incredible bad taste. 

The year 1929 marked the end of many things 
among them what today’s bores and musical reaction 
aries refer to as the Gelden Age of Music in Amer 
ica. There is no doubt at all that today’s symphony 
orchestras are vastly better than those of twenty yeal 
ago. Among conductors, Toscanini led the pack the 
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Otto Kahn 


Rosa Ponselle 





as now, but the contention that Mengelberg, Muck, 
and Bodanzky were the superiors of Monteux, Reiner, 
Mitropoulos, Bernstein, or any of a dozen or so others 
has a dubious ring to it. How can such intangibles 
compare / But in the field of opera, there are no two 
ways about it: the Golden Age was in full sway. 

Men like Giulio Gatti-Casazza come along all too 
rarely for the good of music. For twenty-five glori- 
ous years he gave New York opera such as that city 
had not known before or since. Not only that, but 
he pulled off the unparalleled feat of turning the Met 
into a paying proposition and proceeded to pile up a 
reserve fund at the rate of $50,000 a year. At one 
time this reserve exceeded one million dollars. Im- 
presarios today, when this is mentioned, speak even 
more apoplectically than usual about unions, wage- 
raises, and other insidious depredations which pass 
ing time has seen made upon the American Way. 

Under Gatti-Casazza’s directorship, the Metropoli- 
tan concentrated on Italian and German opera and 
turned the French literature over to its friendly com- 
petitors in Chicago. Mary Garden was at the peak 
of her fame, although some thought her a bit past it: 
a Texas newspaper publisher complained in print that 
she had all but tottered through a local performance 
while on tour; Miss Garden, who weighed 120 pounds 
while in training and “none of your business” dur- 
ing vacation, riposted that when he was tottering she 
would still be singing. 

The Metropolitan twenty years ago had only one 
Frenchman in the company. As for prime donne, 
there were enough of them to turn the backstage area 


into a poisonously complicated sink-hole of intrigue. 


Gatti-Casazza 


Singers are a notoriously capricious lot, and in opera 
singers the tendency towards infantilism is aggra- 
vated. Female opera singers abuse even the broad 
allowances made for their failings, but, 1929 being 
what it was, the whims and petulancies of these pam- 
pered, affected, flagrantly bad-mannered females were 
not only taken for granted but glamorized and even 
to some extent encouraged. 

One of the key figures of this covey was Marie 
Jeritza; anyone who witnessed her recent ill-advised 
comeback can bear witness that her flamboyant pres- 
ence and beauty have been handled kindly by time. 
One of Gatti-Casazza’s triumphs was the world 
premiére at the Met of Puccini's opera based on 
Belasco’s play, “The Girl of the Golden West”; Jeritza 
made Minnie, the poker-playing heroine, famous on 
two continents, although some refinements she intro- 
duced into her cowgirl rig in Vienna moved one Cali- 
fornian to send her a complete outfit more accurate 
than her own. 

Millions thrilled at the oft-told tale of Rosa Pon- 
selle’s rise from the daughter of an immigrant family 
to Caruso’s co-star at the Metropolitan. In 1929, 
when Ponselle made her London début in “Norma,” 
Mme. Melba (then three years retired) warned her 
that British audiences never applaud till the end of 
an act. Our Rosa, it developed, moved them to an 
ovation as soon as she finished her first big aria. 

But the country read with dejection Marion Tal- 
ley’s announced intention to quit public singing and 
retire to a farm. Three years earlier her début at the 
Met had been the answer to a press-agent’s prayer. Citi- 


zens of Kansas City, who had (continued on page 103) 
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] s - ( ¢ ( HAROLD KREUTZBERG, the dancer's dancer, in the gro- 
[ 7 aa tesque “Dance of the Master of Ceremonies.” 
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Left: RUTH PAGE, premiére danseuse 
of Chicago's Ravinia opera. Eight 
months earlier she danced at the 
coronation of the Emperor of Japan. 






Below: AGNES DE MILLE who, be- 


sides giving gaminesque dance recit- 


als, staged Christopher Morley's re- 
vival of “The Black Crook" in Hiabolon, 





Above: MARTHA GRAHAM and 
CHARLES WEIDMAN, two of the 
leading actor-dancers in the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse production of 
“Heldenleben.” 
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Typical of the search for new dance 
forms was DORIS HUMPHREY'S 
“Life of a Bee.” It used no music 
other than a super-amplified drone. 


- ANGNA ENTERS, mime dancer, in TAMIRIS, leading exponent of the “Men and Machines,” a typically 
her highly stylized “Moyen Age.” American folk and Negro spiritual ludicrous mechanistic ballet. 











After the Crystal Set 


by HUBBELL ROBINSON, JR., CBS Director of Programs 


Radio to stage to television . . . Gertrude Berg's triple play, the Goldberg 
family, started in 1929. In a moment of wild surmise the Jersey Journal One 
Dialer wrote, "We predict a short career for ‘The Rise of the Goldbergs. A 
a character sketch it's just a sketch without character." Contrary to this predic 
tion each character emerged as round as a ball and twenty years later the 
family's popular appeal can safely be called timeless. From the start Gertrude 
Berg's scripts have had great charm, a quality that has eluded subsequent soap 
operas. From the first program—JAKE: From now on, Molly, we'll all be eating 
off gold plates. MOLLY: Well, Jake darling, will it taste any better? Above 
Gertrude Berg, then as now playing Molly. Leff above: The first Jake. Center 
and above: The original Sammy and Rosy. Like their father, they never grow 
up. Like Gertrude Berg, her public never gets tired. In 1949 they support her 
on television. 


Radio is not only the baby of the entertainment world, it is the younge# 
child of the century—automobiles and airplanes came first. On November 2 
1920, the indifferent news of Warren G. Harding’s election was the fr 
officially rec ognized radio broadcast 
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|. Paul Whiteman's vocalist. 
2. Team that never broke up. 
3. You have to think back. 

4. Pioneer William S. Paley. 


In 1929, although some of the diehards were wondering about the 
talkies, radio was obviously entrenched to stay. The cat’s-whisker or galena 
ervstal set had become a habit, and little boys still built their own ear 
phones. But the more permanent type of radio had also begun to flourish 
and eleven million radio sets were in use. Dance music was the most 
popular form of entertainment. The great comedians had not perfected 
the trick of voice comedy and the earliest mystery show was still a year 
or two away. There were a few skits and the beginnings of family drama, 
but soap opera and daytime radio belonged to the future. Radio per- 
sonalities got off to slow but sure starts with little competition from 
legitimate theatre people who, although they could not get to Holly- 
wood fast enough, stayed away from the airways in the beginning. Some 
of the voices from °29 still belong to the public. Some of them died away. 

Ruth Etting was a Sunday night star—Sunday was always a big night 
in the business. She sang in her funny tears-in-the-throat voice for the 
Majestic Theatre of The Air on the new CBS network; she set a style 


for women sob singers as surely as Sinatra has for men today. NBC had 





a Chase & Sanborn hour even then on which the kings of radio reigned 
Amos ‘n Andy, like the Goldbergs, hit on a formula, clicked and never 
changed it. Now on CBS after years of week-night programs, they have 
come back to Sunday. 

H. V. Kaltenborn was already holding forth at 6:30 on Monday night. 


Little known then, he talked for years, guessed right enough times to 

el progress from the average commentators public to world fame. Floyd 
Gibbons did his tough reporter act at 10:00 for NBC. Somewhere in be- 

tween were Ted Fiorito and Sousa’s band on the General Electric hour. 

Paul Whiteman’s O!d Gold Orchestra was the big news Tuesday night; 

the vocalist was an interesting young singer named Crosby who had a 


peculiar first name and a peculiar style of delivery that became known as 


yr crooning. Frank Crummit and Julia Sanderson, the team that never broke 
rgs.' As up, brought America’s melodies into the living room. On NBC Blue the 
predic Libby orchestra featured a young pianist called Andre Kostelanetz, and 
ater the the Earl Orchestra’s singer, Morton Downey, was inspiring the kind of 
pertrude following that fan clubs are made of. Wednesday was another key night 
ont sony in radio—one NBC orchestra gave way to another. In those days they 
e eating = ok li 
Above: were named after the products that sponsored them: The Mobiloil or- 
Center chestra with James Melton, the Wonder Bakers, the Ingram Shavers, the 
er grow Palmolive Orchestras. CBS had the Columbia Orchestra, the La Palina 
port he Smoker, and the Kolster Orchestra. At dinner time Dr. Thatcher Clark 
attempted to give French lessons (the idea of teaching languages by 
radio never became very popular); directly afterwards came Guy Lom- 
bardo, another exponent of the appeal of the unchanging style. CBS 
oun signed off after Hank Simmons’ “Show Boat.” NBC Blue featured, among 
mber . other things, “Talks by John Kennedy.” 
the hrs Rudy Vallee’s Fleischman Hour, in its day one of the most popular 


radio programs of them all, dominated the air- (continued on page 105) 4 




















The Literary 
Scene... 


by L. MARC PARROTT, Jr. 


1 929 . . . acertain kind of civ- 


ilization disappeared from 


the writer's reach. 





@ On January |, 1929, Calvin Coolidge was preparing 


to vacate the presidency taken over from the only 


riefly lamented Warren G. Harding. A_ disposition 
to canonize the memory of the latter had been checked 
within a year or two by Teapot Dome and the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau scandal. Meanwhile. Hoover toured 
South America unapprehensive of portents. Even 
though the august Times made editorial noises about 
unwise market sper ulation, (¢ kK. Mitchell declared 
that business was sound—and got more space, in the 
familiar contemporary role of  banker-as-prophet. 
There was widespread belief that America under the 
Great Engineer might move into a new culture pattern 

two-cars-in-every-garage was the minimum a 
self-respecting nation could allow itself. 

How did literature, to which some persist in look 
ing for a gauge of contemporary cerebration, deal 
with this scene? In 1929. as always. historical works. 
memoirs and biographies were the substance of the 
Sunday book reviews, the stock in trade of publishing 
if bulk and pretentiousness alone be one’s criteria 
Lytton Strachey’s comet, announced in “Eminent Vie 
torians eleven years previously, trailed off in “Eliza- 
beth and Essex.” proving that Freud as part of the 
biographer’s equipment was now a commonplace. The 
hagiology of the Great War still 


abundant military 

















furnished the debunkers with targets for the exercise 
of iconoclasm, and W. E. Woodward, apparently the 
first debunker though by no means as perceptive a 
one as Mr. Strachey, turned his attention to the great 
captain of another discredited conflict and invited all 
and sundry to “Meet General Grant.” In the field of 
memoirs the plaints of recently dispossessed prin- 
cesses, redolent with the airs of Schonbrunn and 
l'sarskoe Selo, were lost on the brisker breezes of 
1929. There was still magic, too, in geographical exoti- 
cism, in the effort to ape the peripatetic Mr. Halli 
burton. “Trader Horn” had its sequel, and Joan 
Lowell's “Cradle of the Deep” was the saga of an 
Argonaut who had never put to sea, the literary hoax 
of the decade, and the near ruin of a promising pub 
lishing house 

In the fiction best-seller lists attention waged its 
usual war with value, and it is safe to say that of the 
novels of 1929 which made the first ten only “All 
Yuiet on the Western Front” and “Dodsworth” signi 
ly anything twenty years later. Remarque’s book was 
launched in Berlin to the accompaniment of national- 
ist protest, but in America 1929 was the year of S. 
b. Fay’s authoritative “Origins of the World War,” 
which suggested that the villain of August ‘14 was Sir 


Edward Grey and not, after all, the sabre-rattling 


keystone view Co. 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald 
James Joyce 
Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Lewis 
George Jean Nathan and 
H. L. Mencken 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Alexander Woollcott 
Sherwood Anderson 
Dorothy Parker 


ywn>- 


Kaiser. “All Quiet” founded the durable success here 
of its author. The obscene futility of 1914-18 was 
considered unlikely to recur, but was still pertinent if 
commonplace as a literary convention—Richard Ald- 
ington made it the central proposition of his articulate 
“Death of a Hero,” and Robert Graves embroidered 
the same theme in “Goodbye to All That.” As com- 
pared to these, the public and reviewers found Re- 
marque’s quiet unhistrionic statement especially ap- 
pealing, and shot it to the top of the lists. 

As “All Quiet” made a beginning, “Dodsworth” 
rounded out one of the by-now numerous careers of 
Sinclair Lewis, and registered full stop to a phase of 
the decade’s self-awareness. The revolt of the high- 
brows was playing out, without ever having seriously 
disarranged the massive architecture of Zenith or Go- 
pher Prairie. Mr. Lewis, whether he knew it or not, 
was obeying the soundest of all political principles, 
that of joining ‘em if you can’t lick em, when he 
turned to George Babbitt’s cousin germane Sam Dods- 
worth, and found much in him to commend. 

Nine years since “Main Street” and still the Temple 
of the Philistines defied the most earnest efforts of 
those year-round Samsons, the Messrs. Mencken and 
Nathan, to shake its pillars. The Mercury was still in 


the fight, castigating the (continued on page 105) 
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Outdoor performance of "Steadfast Tin Soldier" by 
teen-age Portland, Me., players in their Trailer Theatre. 


Children's Theatre of Evanston, Ill., uses actors of all 
ages in ‘Count Hugo's Sword" by Evaleen Stein. 


Each month Theatre: USA, edited and 
prepared by ANTA in cooperation with 
the editors of Theatre Arts, discusses a 
particular phase of the theatre off-Broad- 
way. The topic for this issue is Children's 
Theatre. 


“Flibbertygibbet," a folk tale dramatized by Nora Tully 
and Charlotte Chorpenning, at the Goodman Children’s 
Theatre. 


Shakespeare for children... The Nashville (Tenn,) 
Children's Theatre production of "The Tempest.” 
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Adult actors in "Papa Pampino and the Prizefighter,"’ a 
Seattle Junior Program show for grade school children. 


@ Unless we are to look forward to a generation of 
bores capable of being amused only by greater bores, 
the commercial realists, we must as a nation provide 
more theatre for the young. Movies, radio, comics, and 
now television are fast replacing books in the modern 
child’s world. Any reading done by the average child 
today is well supplemented by badly drawn, monoton- 
ously colored pictures. li stories, the bread and butter 
and paradise of childhood a brief few years ago, can 
give ground to such shabby substitutes, plays too may 
be threatened For theatre and literature alike de- 
mand the working of live imaginations. Movies and 
radio demand nothing. The third-rate day dreams 
which comprise their emotional situations satisfy thi 
lazy intelligence and dope the active one. { genera 
tion raised on this stupefying, tasteless, essentially 
thoughtless fare does not promise a partu ularly in 
spiring audience for tomorrows drama. [HEATRI 
ARTS and ANTA welcome the news of Children’s 
Theatre that follows 7 hese are reports on the prog 
ress of educators and theatre people who see to it that 


some children at least get a taste of the genuine article. 
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THE SPECIAL AUDIENCE 


by 
CHARLOTTE B. 
CHORPENNING 


T HE KEY to writing good plays for children’s thea- 
tre is the understanding of a child audience. All 
good playwrights must master certain fundamental 
skills, but the writer for children must master addi- 
tional techniques based on the specific qualities of a 
child audience. Kach child in the audience is in the 
process of evolution. Each has come into the world 
with a powerful drive to realize himself, to grow physi- 
cally, socially and spiritually. First he wants to taste 
everything, then handle everything, then be everything. 
[ recall seeing a young child under a tree whose 
branches were swaying in the wind. He, too, was a 
tree, outspread arms swaying and bending. This in- 
tense desire to enter into the experience of everything 
about him is the urge for dramatic identification. Every 
child brings his insatiable hunger for experience to the 
theatre. The first rule of writing for children is to give 
the audience some one character with whom to identify. 

A normal child can completely lose himself in an- 
other personality. His whole organism responds. He 
does not need to understand what is happening to him; 
he shares experiences completely with this personality, 
his “other self.” The actor's movements become his. 
Glandular accompaniments of emotions are repeated in 
him. He glows with satisfaction. His muscles relax and 
tighten. His heart beats faster. He is swept into laugh- 
ter or shouting or tears. But a child can give this com- 
plete absorption to only one person at a time. His re- 
lations to the rest of the actors are those of his “other 
self.” This fundamental quality of a child audience 
requires that the entire play be the story of what hap- 
pens to the child’s “other self.” Never interrupt this 
story. Dances, comedy, excitement, scenes relating to 
other characters have their uses (as will be pointed out 
later), but they must always function. To function they 
must move the main story. For example, if in “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” the giant forces his wife to dance 
until she falls in order to make her tell what has hap- 
pened to the golden eggs (which the audience knows 
Jack has taken down the beanstalk), the dance moves 
the story. If, however, the giant merely asks his wife 
to dance for his own amusement, the dance may be 
pretty, but it interrupts the story. It balks the child’s 
desire to get on with what will happen to Jack. The 
writer's greatest temptation to interrupt the story lies 


in the misuse of comedy. { hildren love to laugh, and 
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it is easy for a writer to introduce hilariously funny 
scenes which have little to do with the thread of the 
story. The audience may laugh heartily, but its inter- 
est in the following scenes will be killed. 

It is essential that the basic vicarious experience be 
one worth having. Children have a voracious appetite 
for intense experience, but they do not yet know what 
has real value for the development of their bodies or 
personalities. We realize that children need food in 
proper balance for physical growth. The playwright 
must realize that the child audience needs experience 
in proper balance for emotional and spiritual growth. 
There is no time for sentimentality, preaching, mere 
prettiness, or, above all, for false values. The hours in 
which a child shares experiences with actors are price- 
less ones. As a noted psychiatrist has pointed out, “the 
human organism never forgets an experience.” The 
whole of a play will not remain in a child’s conscious 
memory, but it becomes a permanent part of his grow- 
ing personality. Our audience research staff at the 
Goodman Theatre has during the past seventeen years 
uncovered illustrations of this fact again and again. 
One day the whole staff concentrated on watching a 
small group of children who had been given seats for 
one of our most beautiful and thrilling productions, 
“Aladdin.” They were the twelve members of a story- 
playing group conducted by a university student in one 
of the poorest districts of the city. We expected excited 
responses. We got none. At no moment did the chil- 
dren show a flicker of identification with Aladdin. 
They did not shout with the rest of the children. They 
did not laugh triumphantly with Aladdin. They did 
not breathe with sharp pleasure as the curtains opened 
on a fabulous scene. They simply stared at the stage. 
Our notes reported the experiment a total failure. Two 
years and two days later, however, the same leader 
(whose group had grown to thirty) told the story of 
Aladdin as it stands in “The Arabian Nights.” The in- 
stant the story-playing began, the original twelve chil- 
dren took charge. They disagreed with this—to them 

new version, shouting, “No, Teach, he should bou 
when he says that!” or “He sang a song here!” One 
child sang the exact tune he had heard at the Goodman 
Theatre. All recreated the play they had watched so 
stolidly, keeping all its values, stressing how the dis- 
honesty of the magician finally brought its own pun- 
ishment, and how Aladdin’s courage and generosity 
brought the happy ending. This was the first of endless 
illustrations of the noted psychiatrist’s statement. It 
suggests that the play must be a true interpretation of 
human relations. 

The human relations in every good play involve 
three elements: story, character and meaning. Any one 
of the three may spark the playwright and dictate the 
way he constructs a play for an adult audience. But for 
a child audience, character and meaning must be pre- 
sented in terms of story, of what-happens-next to the 
audience's “other self.” This is because the majority of 
the child audience has not reached a level of abstract 


thinking. Many can respond to experience only through 


physical action. They can’t understand ideas expressed 
solely in words. Yet others have an amazing grasp of 
philosophic and poetic dialogue. The playwright needs 
to be acutely aware of these different levels of under- 
standing in his audience. Adults who bring children 
must also be given something to interest them in their 
own right, or they may ruin total audience response, 
Responses are contagious. These levels of intelligence 
and maturity in an audience require that the play pos. 
sess different levels of meaning. The basic level, of 
course, is the story told in movement and picture 
interactions, actors’ movements, facial expressions, 
tones of voice, groupings. When Rumpelstiltskin comes 
to the Queen’s garden to claim the baby, the Queen 
clutches her baby frantically and moans, “I had for- 
gotten the bargain.” Rumpelstiltskin gloats, “Things 
don’t end because you forget them.” Children too little 
to understand the dialogue have been seen to shake 
their fists and mutter, “He’s mean. He won’t give in.” 
Older girls have been seen to grasp each other and 
stare in apprehension, while adults who understood 
the abstractions nodded “Umhum . . . Umhum 

Audiences also have different levels of physical de- 
velopment. No child was made to sit still long at a time. 
If the story of the play does not give physical exercise, 
his muscles will, perforce, take it. Restlessness in an 
audience is of two types. The first makes the children 
sit with eyes glued to the stage, bodies wriggling. The 
second makes them turn from the stage to find interest 
elsewhere, whispering, joking, playing with programs. 
The first type of restlessness can be done away with by 
providing in the story what we at the Goodman call 
“exercise spots.” The second can be eliminated only 
by a job of rew riting. ik xercise spots are crises in the 
story which give outlet for physical response. A chase, 
a prolonged contest, a struggle, whether it causes 
laughter or terror, may bring forth clapping, jumping 
up and down, shrieking, howling with laughter, o1 
shouting instructions to the “other self.”” We have seen 
children try to climb on the stage to help as Jack runs 
from the Giant, as the boys in “Hans Brinker” cap- 
ture a burglar, as Aladdin and the Princess play a 
dangerous game of ball to save the magic lamp from 
the wicked magician. The hullabaloo has real value in 
moving the story and in relaxing tired muscles. But a 
good playwright realizes that hullabaloo does not com- 
pare with an audience still and breathless. It is in such 
moments of stillness (we have seen audiences spell- 
bound for as long as twenty-five minutes) that children 
absorb the true meanings of human relations. All this 
gains significance when we remember Lecompte du 
Noues’ conclusion that the years from three to seven 
are psychologically equivalent to fifteen or twenty 
years after twenty 

These maxims for writing worthwhile plays for chil- 
dren are only a few of the many. A playwright, watch- 
ing audience after audience, will feel an irresistible 
urge to write again and again, constantly improving 
his skills, finding techniques for carrying the audience 


from excitement into stillness without losing attention, 
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celaxing terror with security, laughter with beauty, 
offering the child finer characters with whom to iden- 
tify, richer experiences in human relations. Incident- 
ally. he will find his own rich reward. 


¢HARLOTTE CHORPENNING, the playwright and director 
of Chicago's Goodman Memorial Children’s Theatre, 


wrote “The Emperor’s Neu Clothes.” 
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CONFERENCE AND PROGRESS 


by CAMPTON BELL 





VHILDREN’S theatre has now passed from the swad 
| dling stage, where it was tolerated as a nuisance 
by community theatres, university drama departments 
and Junior League boards, to the age where it not only 
stands alone but walks. During the past three years it 
has been an unusually vocal infant, as newspapers, 
magazines and reports of the National Children’s The 
atre Conferences at Seattle, Bloomington and Denver 
will show. With the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation as a foster parent, assisted by the Association 
of Junior Leagues of America and Anta, this infant 
of the theatre world is now receiving more attention 
and favorable publicity than was ever thought possible 
three years ago. ANTA’s survey last season revealed 
that over 1500 organizations in this country were en- 
gaged in producing children’s plays. This number in- 
cludes groups which produce plays for children, those 
which use children in their presentations; organiza- 
tions which present only one play a season, and those 
which produce up to sixteen. 

At the third National Children’s Theatre Conference 
in Denver last June, over 200 workers in the field met 
to discuss the problems of play selection, securing new 
scripts, direction, raising production standards and ad- 
ministration. College directors, community directors, 
Junior League representatives and delegates from city- 
sponsored projects and private schools pooled their 
problems and solutions. A survey taken just before 
Thanksgiving of the past year indicates that many of 
the high aims proposed at the conference have been 
realized. 

Children’s theatre on a professional level is now 
firmly established on Broadway, with the Children’s 
World Theatre producing there regularly as well as 
sending a company to nearby cities Edwin Straw- 
bridge, long known for his professional production on 
the road, is having a New York season, and the Clare 
ree Major company has an increased number of book- 


ings from coast to coast. Grace Price of Pittsburgh has 


a full schedule for her tenth touring season in a tri- 
state area. The University of Denver is sending a tour- 
ing company throughout Colorado for the first time, 
and Wayne University is presenting “Cinderella” thirty 
times this season to audiences totalling 40,000. Com- 
munity theatres, too, show increased activity. The East 
Bay Children’s Theatre of Oakland, California, has ex- 
tended its touring schedule to two months, playing in 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda. The 
Curtain Pullers group of the Cleveland Playhouse has 
increased its staff as it prepares to move into new 
quarters with an expanded program, and the Children’s 
Civic Theatre Society of Pittsburgh is having both 
morning and afternoon performances to accommodate 
additional subscribers. 

In many instances paid directors are taking the place 
of voluntary workers. Technical directors are being 
hired and budgets increased. Michigan State College, 
the University of Minnesota, and other institutions are 
assigning their best designers to work on sets and cos- 
tumes. The University of Utah is installing new shops 
and electrical equipment. The Idaho State College 
Junior Players have converted an old hospital into a 
theatre, and the Children’s Theatre of Jacksonville, 
Florida, has installed additional amplifiers in the audi- 
torium so that an audience of 2200 children can hear 
properly. These are but samples of increased activity 
going on from Maine to California. 

Children’s theatre councils are most active this 
season. Composed of representatives of local civic, edu- 
cational, religious and charitable organizations, these 
councils attempt to provide the best in all forms of 
entertainment for children. In general, their programs 
are more diversified this year than formerly. Profes- 
sional productions by Strawbridge, Major and others 
are included by some councils for the first time. The 
Denver Junior Entertainment Committee makes use of 
both the University of Denver and Junior League 
groups. The Children’s Theatre Council of Bingham- 
ton, New York, which sponsors a wide variety of pro- 
grams for children, has published a brochure entitled 
“Promoting Good Theatre for Children in Bingham- 
ton,” a record of significant achievement and an excel- 
lent guide book. 

Realizing the need for trained personnel, an increas- 
ing number of colleges and universities are adding 
courses in children’s theatre to their curriculums; in 
many institutions it is possible for a student to major 
in that field. Some trained directors and technicians 
are launching new ventures in those communities where 
children’s entertainment has heretofore been left to the 
radio and motion picture. Increased experimental work 
is in progress, with dozens of new scripts being tried 
out. The Children’s Experimental Theatre of Baltimore 
is producing four original plays this season, and nu- 
merous organizations have listed at least one new play. 
In an effort to secure fresh material, ten organizations 
are offering prizes up to $150 for new scripts, with 
promise of a complete production. 


Rose Cowan of Washington, D. C., whose theatre is 
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now in its seventeenth season, is producing five plays 
for the Junior League television program over WNBW. 
Junior Programs, Inc., of Newark is offering package 
shows for children to television stations through com- 
mercial agencies and sponsors. Television will un 
doubtedly be the subject of considerable discussion at 
the fourth annual Children’s Theatre Conference at 
which ANTA acts as host in New York from August 
29 to September 2. Directors, designers, playwrights 
and producers from Broadway are the consultants. 


More than 400 persons are expected. 


Campton Bell is the 1949 National Children’s Theatre 
Conference director, and director of the School of the 


Theatre at the University of Denver. 








THE BUSINESS SIDE OF IT 


by 
MRS. GEORGE SAVAGE 





I 1938 a group of Seattle women became interested 
in bringing to that city a series of plays for chil 
dren offered by a New York touring unit. Sponsoring 
groups, they learned, were being formed all over the 
country. The problem facing these women was to find 
a substitute for the professional theatre manager who 
would not book attractions considered unprofitable. 
The first step was calling a meeting of representatives 
from organizations interested in child welfare. From 
that meeting came the decision to form a corporation 
to be known as Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., a cor- 
poration which this year celebrates its tenth anni- 
versary in the field of children’s theatre. The purpose 
as stated in the by-laws is “to present to the junior 
citizens of the community educational and entertaining 
programs in the field of drama, music, science and the 
interpretive arts, with the purpose of raising the stand- 
ards of such programs to the highest level and develop- 
ing audiences of young people who will come volun- 
tarily to enjoy the finest cultural programs in their 
leisure time.” 

A Board of Trustees of thirty women elected by the 
active membership conducts the business affairs of the 
corporation, elects its officers, and determines policy 
and procedures for the primary and related activities 
of the group. The work of the Board is implemented 
by an executive secretary who is in charge of the office, 
handles routine business arrangements, conducts busi- 
ness correspondence under the direction of the Board, 
directs the ticket sale, and performs the thousand other 
duties confronting this young corporation which con- 
tinues to grow as it enters its second decade. The 


president of the board is elected by the members. 
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When war conditions compelled national touring 
companies to withdraw, Seattle Junior Programs be. 
came the first non-professional theatre producer to 
secure the services of established producing groups in 
its own community. The by-laws permitted it fo pre. 
sent plays. In 1942 it found itself persuading excellent 
adult acting groups in the community to present plays 
for children under its guaranteed sponsorship. 

This group of women operates as does the profes. 
sional manager of any theatre off Broadway. It books 
finished performances; it provides by lease or other 
arrangement the theatre; it assumes the responsibility 
for stagehands and theatre attendants; it publicizes, 
promotes and sells the tickets; it pays the taxes and 
conducts all business transactions. Jointly with its 
producers it selects the productions for its two series of 
attractions. It buys a finished production; the producer 
provides actors, directors, costumes, sets, royalties and 
all the details of production. Currently, Seattle Junior 
Programs buys three plays for each of its two series 
one series for elementary students and one for junior 
high school students—from the School of Drama of 
the University of Washington, and a ballet for both 
series from Mary Ann Wells 

During its first year, 1938-1939, Seattle Junior Pro 
grams reached 4,200 children with its New York tour- 
ing attractions. Today the group, sponsoring produc- 
tions from its own community, reaches 15.000 children 
and has an attendance totaling 40,000. 

Theatre managers are successful when they accumu- 
late a profit for their investors. Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams shows a profit more valuable than money for 
children everywhere. Its annual playwriting competi 
tion has added twenty-five new plays and given impetus 
to variety in plays available for children by accenting 
the original script as contrasted with the adaptation; 
its weekly listing of good movies, plays, musical events 
for children in a local newspaper column has revolu- 
tionized the booking of Saturday matinees in neighbor 
hood theatres; it has been responsible for several new 
radio shows for children and helped foster the first of 
AETA’s annual National Children’s Theatre Confer. 
ences; its interest in recreation for spastic children has 
provided 150 Seattle children with a year-round pro- 
gram which includes a monthly movie, legitimate 
plays, a story hour, and classes in creative music and 
drama; its sponsorship of trained leadership in Cre- 
ative Dramatics has helped the development of Seattle's 
92 classes in Creative Dramatics and encouraged the 
creation of a UNESCO Scholarship in Creative Dra- 
matics available at the University of Washington. Seat- 
tle Junior Programs as a sponsoring group has no 
limitation beyond the fulfillment of its stated purpose, 
The creative thinking of its members has resulted in 
artistic dividends to children and the theatre every- 


Ww here. 


An ex-president of Seattle Junior Programs, Inc.. Mrs. 
Savage has also been Seattle s representative at Chil- 


dren's Theatre ( onterences, and a P7 { president. 
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REPORT FROM NEW ENGLAND 


by CATE THOMAS 


~ 1948 the Trailer Theatre of Portland, Maine, 
i traveled 250 miles throughout Greater Portland to 
present twenty-seven performances of two productions 
to 20.000 children in playgrounds, housing projects 
and parks. This year marks the theatre’s sixth season 
since its inception in 1944 as a joint project of the 
Parks and Recreation Departments of Portland and 
South Portland, and Portland Children’s Theatre. 

On the basis of a year’s trial the present mobile 
theatre was built, especially designed to be operated 
by teen-age boys and girls. In its first season the 
troupe was composed of students recruited through 
drama departments of the local schools. together with 
a few college students and several adults from the 
Children’s Theatre. The young people are trained un- 
der a professional director to do all the production 
work and carry out the administrative and technical 
phases of two shows. After an intensive pre-production 
schedule of six weeks in the theatre's workshop, the 
shows are presented during a five-week period ending 
just before Labor Day. 

When this theatrical caravan arrives on the city 
playground at nine o'clock, the children quickly gather 
to greet the fascinating people who “make the plays.” 
In forty-five minutes the company of thirty-odd boys 
and girls transform the tarpaulin-covered trailer flatcat 
into an outdoor theatre; then these same ardent work- 
ers turn to the task of actual production. In less than 
an hour after the last bolt is fastened into the forty- 
eight pieces of masonite which compose the collapsible 
theatre, the curtains part and the play begins. 

Participation is the phase of the work which has 
the deepest significance. Each trouper is given a job 
of his own to carry out, whether he is an actor, stage- 
hand, designer or publicity assistant. Almost instinc- 
tively these young theatre workers absorb the feeling 
that the show must go on. In their association with the 
lrailer Theatre they find a creative outlet for acting. 
dancing, painting, carpentry, sewing, writing and the 
important by-products—a sound basis for friendship 
and the sense of belonging to and being necessary to 
interesting work. 

lhe Trailer Theatre is not a plaything for young 
people and adults who have nothing better to occupy 
their leisure; it is a serious enterprise. In its short 
history of five years its members have made use of 
their valuable training by going on to higher educa- 
tion in college and graduate dramatics, by joining the 


teaching profession in creative dramatics and in rec- 








reation departments, by entering professional theatre, 
dance, puppetry, social welfare and industry. 


Cate Thomas, a native of Portland, Maine, has been 
connected with the Children’s Theatre there since 1937, 


and at present is us Executive Secretary. 





TWO KINDS OF CHILDREN'S 
THEATRES 


by WINIFRED WARD 


41 MONG several hundred children’s theatres in the 
a country, one gxroup has been founded to give 
children the experience of producing and acting in 
plays; the other has as its objective the best and most 
beautiful possible production of plays for child audi- 
ences. There is much to be said for both schemes. 
When children build their scenery, make their cos- 
tumes and act in their plays they get a sense of re- 
sponsibility about their theatre. Because it is their own 
they take pride in it and learn to love it. On the other 
hand, if the community's available children amount to 
several thousand, only a small percentage of them can 
possibly be used in the plays; the effort to give too 
many children a chance for active participation causes 
the productions to suffer. To avoid this, directors who 
consider the audience of first importance choose play- 
ers who can best give the illusion of reality, often cast- 
ing adults in the older parts. For the enjoyment of the 
play itself and for developing good taste in drama, 
this second type of children’s theatre obviously has a 
good deal to recommend it. 

In deciding which kind of theatre best fills the com- 
munity need, children’s theatre directors should deter- 
mine whether there are other opportunities for active 
participation. Ideally, all children should have the 
chance to be Tom Sawyer, Snow White, Little John 
and all the other story-book characters they love so 
much. The real place for satisfying their hearts’ desire 
is in creative dramatics in which the cast changes each 
time a scene is played. Talent is not primary, because 
no audience has paid admission to see a good show. 
In this informal dramatization, children build the best 
foundation for both acting and evaluation of plays. 
Because they plan their play and improvise their dia- 
logue, the players must think and feel their characters 
from the inside. No recitation of lines is possible. The 
plays are usually crude, sometimes amazing, and sel- 
dom move with the smoothness of other children’s 
theatre productions, but there is a wonderfully fresh 
and spontaneous quality about them. Boys and girls 


who have this experience in improvisation make de- 





































lightfully natural players in formal productions. 
Educating parents, teachers and theatre people to 
recognize the significance of drama for children is a 
very slow process. Although we Americans give our 
children so much, we have surprisingly little concern 
for their cultural development. We could, if I dare say 
it, learn something from Russia in this respect. The 
great amount of radio time devoted to cultural pro 
grams for children, the motion picture houses which 
show films exclusively for young people, the daily chil- 
dren's performances by professional actors in Moscow 
theatres, and the “houses of juvenile culture” where 
children have their dramatic clubs, indicate the impor- 
tance Russia attaches to education through art. 
Responsibility for changing the present condescend- 
ing attitude towards young people’s drama rests, of 
course, with the standards of production of children’s 
theatres. Directors themselves must believe more deep- 
ly in the significant contribution which an educational 
theatre can make. In another generation the theatre 
world will feel the influence of young people who have 
grown up loving this art. If we are ever to have mature 
theatre we cannot wait until people are adults before 


exposing them to good plays. 


WINIFRED WARD, author of “Creative Dramatics,” 
“Theatre for Children.” and “Playmaking with Chil- 
dren.” is the director of the Evanston, Ill., Children’s 
 heatre. 


REPORT FROM THE SOUTH 


by 
RAYMOND JOHNSON 


oo and sister” is an apt term for the rela 
tionship existing between the Nashville Com- 
munity Playhouse and the Nashville Children’s The- 


atre. The two organizations have endured family life 


under the same roof and have grown into true com- 
munity enterprises composed of volunteer workers from 
all walks of life. Although they serve different age 
groups, the Playhouse and the Children’s Theatre have 
a common aim: to bring to the community the best 
possible theatre and to make use of the available com- 
munity talent in doing so. 

The Playhouse had its origin in the now defunct 
Nashville Little Theatre, and in its fourteen seasons 
has developed into a completely self-supporting com- 
munity theatre of more than 4000 sustaining members. 
It has its own building (reconverted from an old movie 
house), a schedule of six major productions, and an 
operating budget which allows for a full-time director, 
technical director and business manager. 


56 


The Children’s Theatre was established in 193] as 
a project of the local Junior League, many members 
of which are still its staunchest volunteer workers, In 
its early days it had a more restricted working person- 
nel and audience, for the price of admission was too 
high to reach the large number it now serves. Today 
tickets are sold through the cooperation of the public 
schools; for one dollar any child may see four pro- 
ductions a season. By saving the programs to each 
play, the children may be admitted to the annual Ice 
Cream Carnival featuring free rides, side-shows and 
ice cream. This innovation was made possible through 
the interest of local business men, who also annually 
award a new bicycle to the youngster submitting the 
best letter on his favorite play of the season. Under- 
privileged children are not neglected ; one performance 
of each play is set aside for them free of charge. 

The Playhouse has helped the Children’s Theatre in 
many respects. Its own heavy program combines with 
the four plays in the children’s series to make a 
crowded schedule, but cooperation in planning and as- 
sistance has produced mutual benefits. For the recent 
production of “Macbeth,” Playhouse seamstresses 
needed help; the Children’s Theatre costumers came 
to the rescue to meet the dress rehearsal deadline. The 
“Macbeth” setting was planned to meet the require. 
ments of the Children’s Theatre production of “The 
Sleeping Beauty” which followed. Playhouse techni- 
cians often lend their services to productions for the 
younger audience. 

The Children’s Theatre employs no regular director, 
but is fortunate in having available a number of will- 
ing, talented people in this capacity. As director of the 
Playhouse, I have directed one Children’s Theatre pro- 
duction; as an actor, | have appeared in three. I en- 
courage Playhouse actors to take part in the children’s 
plays, having found to my personal delight that hold- 
ing the attention of five hundred youngsters is a worth- 
while challenge and an exhilarating actor’s exercise. 
Children demand the best the actor can give. 

Last season our two groups tried a real experiment 
in jointly presenting Shakespeare’s “The Tempest” for 
both our audiences. Our aim was a carefully planned 
production stressing the fairy-tale loveliness of the play, 
appealing to children from six to sixty. The results were 
highly gratifying. Playhouse evening audiences de- 
manded that the production be held over after the 
scheduled ten performances, and the six slightly short- 
ened matinees for the Children’s Theatre saw crowded 
houses of rapt youngsters who were as susceptible to 
Shakespeare's poetry as to his more rowdy passages. 

With continued cooperation, and the enthusiasm 
which prevails in both Playhouse and Children’s Thea- 
tre, all obstacles can be overcome. In working together 
we feel that we are fulfilling our obligation to our com- 
munity as well as to the theatre. 


Raymond Johnson, director of the Nashville. Tenn.. 
Community Playhouse, was trained at London’s Old 


Vic, played Shakespeare on Broadway. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHORS .... 


OBERT MORLEY was born in Semley, England, in 
May 1908. Because his father was an army major, 
his first brush with advanced education was at a 
military school called Wellington College. His career there 
was short, marked by a striking inaptitude for things 
soldierly, and Morley left Wellington with the impressive 
record of having never passed an examination. On his own 
and short of cash he became a beer salesman, a job gener- 
ally calling for a good deal of legwork. Morley’s sales 
technique was something less than tiring: he sat around 
restaurants and bribed the headwaiters to throw orders 
his way. This done, he used his spare time for studies at 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 

His first professional job was in 1929 as a pirate in 
“Treasure Island.” At the insistence of the producer, who 
claimed he spoiled the effect any place else, Morley stood 
behind a large brass cannon. “The man didn’t recognize 
talent,” Morley says, “and he died shortly afterwards.” 

After playing for several years with repertory and tour- 
ing companies in the provinces, he made a reputation as 
an actor of extraordinary capabilities with his perform- 
ance in the title role of “Oscar Wilde” in 1937. Later in 
the same year he drew praise as Alexandre Dumas in 
“The Great Romancer” and as Henry Higgens in “Pyg- 
malion.” Morley made his first Broadway appearance in 
1938 when he repeated his success as Oscar Wilde. In 
1941 and °42 he enjoyed a long London run as Sheridan 


Epwarp, My Son was first presented by Gilber: Miller and Henry 
Sherck at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York City, on September 


30, 1948, with the following cast: 


(IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE ) 


ARNOLD HOLT Robert Morley 
EVELYN HOLT Peggy Ashcroft 
DR. “LARRY” PARKER lan Hunter 
HARRY SOAMES Torin Thatcher 
MR. WAXMAN Dayton Lummis 


CUNNINGHAM Waldo Sturrey 


ELLERBY Godfrey Kenton 
HANRAY D. A. Clarke-Smith 
EILEEN PERRY Leucen MacGrath 
MR. PROTHERO Richard Newton 
BURTON Godfrey Kenton 
SUMMERS Waldo Sturrey 
PHYLLIS MAXWELL Dorothy Beattie 
BETTY FOWLER Patricia Hicks 


DIRECTED BY Peter Ashmore 
SETTINGS AND COSTUMES pEsiGnep By Anthony Holland 


SUPERVISED 8y Raymond Sovey 





ley’s reputation in America is based to a large degree 
his work in three films: Louis XV in “Marie Antoi 
Undershaft in “Major Barbara,” and Sir Charles Fox 
“Young Mr. Pitt.” 

Robert Morley, the playwright, has had a shorter 
than Morley the actor. Since his first play, “Short Story 
in 1935, he has written “Goodness, How Sad” and ‘ 
Dance,” the latter, peculiarly enough, having a very ge 
part for Robert Morley, the actor. None of these are ¢ 
standing plays, although they all have large doses of { 
acidulous humor displayed in “Edward, My Son.” * 
ward” is the result of collaboration with playwright Ne 
Langley and was motivated, Morley claims, by his desig 
to create a large, custom-made role for himself. 

Mr. Morley is married to Joan Buckmaster, daughter 
Gladys Cooper, and has two children. 

Noel Langley was born in Durban, South Africa, 
1911. He went to high school in Durban and graduat 
at Natal University College. He once intended to be 
actor and was engaged for a time as announcer with fi 
African Broadcasting Company. After he came to Eng 
his interest in acting was displaced by his desire to 
plays, and he had his first play, “Queer Cargo,” produced 
in 1934. Since that time he has written “For Ever,” “Fa 
of Three Echoes,” “No Regrets,” and “Cage Me a Pegs 
cock.” In 1937 he did the screen play for Hollywood's 
“Maytime.” Primarily a playwright, Langley has written 
a novel, “There’s a Porpoise Close Behind Us,” and is an 
amateur of scenic design. 


SCENES 
PROLOGUE—In the Theatre 


ACT ONE 


SCENE I Arnold’s flat in Brighton. 1919. 
SCENE 2 
SCENE 3. 
SCENE 4 


The same. 1924 
The same. A few weeks later. 
The Headmaster’s study, Graingerry School. 1930. 


ACT TWO 
ScENE I. 
SCENE 2. 
SCENE 2. 


The offices of Arnold Holt & Co. 1934. 
Eileen Perry's flat. 1935. 
An hotel bedroom in Alassio. The next day. 


ACT THREE 
SCENE Lord Holt’s house in Charles Street. 1938. 


The same. 1941. 


I 
SCENE 2. 
SCENE 3 


The same. 1948. 
EPILOGUE 


COPYRIGHT, 1948, BY ROBERT MORLEY AND NOEL LANGLEY 


First published in the United States, January, 1949 


note: Epwarp, My Son is the sole property of the authors and is fully protected 


by copyright. It may not be acted, cither by professionals or amateurs, without 
payment of a royalty. Public readings and radio broadcasts ave likewise forbidden 
All inquirics concerning rights should be addressed to the agent, M. C. A. Mew 


agement, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


The amateur acting rights of Edward, My Son are controlled exclusively by tht 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y., without 


whose permission in writing no amateur performance of it may be made. 
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EVELYN: Isn't this exciting. Now we must turn off the lights. 


Adrianne Allen 


EDWARD, MY SON 


“Why does your brand sae drop with bluid, Edward— 
And why sae sad gang ye? 
I hae killed my hawk sae guid Mither 


And I'd nae mair but he.” 


Old Scottish Ballad. 
PROLOGUE 


Our first impression of ARNOLD HOLT as he steps in front of 
the curtain to greet us is disarming. A large genial fellow of 
about sixty, with the easy charm of a man who has long been 
accustomed to being accepted by others at hts own valuation. 
His long black overcoat with the astrachan collar, the black 
homburg tilted at the characteristic angle so dear to the Press 
Cartoonists have about them the theatricality not of the actor 


but of the elder statesman. He 1s lit by a spotlight from the 


, ; ; 


M the theatre. 
ARNOLD 
My name, Ladies and Gentlemen, is Holt, Lord Holt. You'll 
have seen my pictures 1n the paper quite a lot these last few 
years. When you get home you can look me up in “Who's 
Who” if you happen to have one. It won't tell you everything 


about me but there’s quite a lot there now, nearly half a page. 
It will tell you where I was born and where I went to school, 
whom I married and what offices I've held under the Crown. 
It will tell you some of the committees I've served on in my 
time—I'm not asked to serve on many now—but it won't tell 
you that I happen to own this theatre—I thought that would 


surprise you. It won’t tell you that I am the proprietor of a 
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great National newspaper, that I'm Hythes Lager Beer, and 
Hungerfords Stores, and the Brewster Match Company, that ! 
control Provenders and through them six of the eight big bis 
cuit firms in this country. 

I am telling you all this, not because I want to boast, but be 
cause I want to establish some contact with you. Just because 
you read my papers or cat my biscuits or sit in my theatre it 
doesn’t mean that you have to like me—or I you for that 
matter. But it does mean that our lives, like a lot of other peo- 
ple’s lives, have already crossed to a certain extent. That is why 
I should value your opinion. What would you have done on 
that foggy February morning? Would you have gone on or 
gone back? I wonder. 

The trouble is, of course, that none of you knew Edward, 
and now he’s dead and it’s too late. Mind you, you'll meet 
other people here to-night who are dead. Evelyn, for instance, 
and Harry Soames, and Hanray. But with Edward it’s dif- 
ferent because he was my son. My only son. He was twenty- 
three when he was killed, a pleasant looking boy with charm- 
ing manners and a lovely smile. That doesn’t add up to very 
much, does it, but it’s all I can tell you about him now. Later 
on—well, you'll see for yourselves how it was. 

Supposing we make a start. It is November 11th, 1919. A 
year ago to-day the Armistice was signed and my son was 
born. We live in a little maisonette in Brighton, but just be- 


fore we begin I think I'll get Evelyn to tell you a little more 


about Edward. You see, for the first year she really knew him 


better than I did. 
(He exits.) 











ACT ONE 
Scene I 

As arnoiv walks into the wings the lights start to go up 
behind him on the sitting-room of his maisonette twenty-eight 
years earlier. The ugliness of the room is softened by the 
child's toys lying on the couch and the nappies airing in front 
of the gas fire and by a table laid for a meal and decorated by 
a birthday cake. A door at the back opens on to the landing 
and is therefore the front door. There is a window on one 
side of the stage, on the other a short staircase leads up, to 
another door through which are the kitchen and the other 
rooms including the nursery. EVELYN comes down these stairs 
carrying some food for the party which she sets down on the 
table before speaking to us. She is very pretty, she wears a blue 
party dress covered by an apron. 

EVELYN 

It’s his first birthday and we're having a little party to cele- 
brate, just ourselves and Dr. Parker. It was Dr. Parker who 
brought Edward into the world. Edward’s a wonderful baby, 
so strong and healthy, he doesn’t talk yet, and he’s only just 
beginning to stand alone, but he’s always laughing and gay, 
quite a lot of teeth and the most wonderfu! eyelashes—I do 
wish you could see him. 

Arnold’s wonderful with him and so proud. It’s been a won- 
derful year, full of achievement. You know how it is with a 
baby, the first time he smiles, really smiles and not just wind, 
and the first time he sits up, and his christening, and the day 
he really seems to know who you are . . . you know how it is. 

Arnold's in a house agent's. He was one of the lucky ones, a 
lot of them haven't found anything. I’m always telling him 
that but, of course, he’s very ambitious. I suppose it’s having 
a family, he never struck me as being ambitious before we 
were married. Mother said he was happy-go-lucky but since 
Edward was born it’s quite different. 

(ARNOLD enters. He is now thirty.) 
ARNOLD 
Darling, darling, darling, I forgot to ring them up about the 
cake. 
EVELYN 
It’s all right, it’s come. Look—Happy Birthday, Edward. 
ARNOLD 

My word, they've done us proud. And look, I managed to 
get a bottle of champagne—it’s all right, it wasn’t very expen 
sive—and these are from Edward and me with our love. 

EVELYN 
Oh, darling . . . real Ciro pearls! How lovely! How ever 
did you manage it? 
ARNOLD 
One day, my darling, you'll have real pearls. 
EVELYN 
Will I? 
ARNOLD 


You believe in me, don’t you? 


EVELYN 
Of course. 

ARNOLD 
I've left old Austin. 

EVELYN 
Darling, why? 

ARNOLD 


I've got a little office just across the street. We moved in 
to-day. I thought I'd like to do it on Edward's birthday. It 
might be lucky. We're going to be a bit tight for money, just 
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for a month or two, till I get really started. 
EVELYN 
I'll manage. I'll get rid of Mrs. Hill for one thing. I don’t 
really need her any more. 
ARNOLD 
You'll do nothing of the kind, and you're not to cut dowp 
on anything. Only just for the moment don’t pay out more 
cash than you need. 
EVELYN 
But I do hate bills. 
ARNOLD 
I know you do, but you must get over your horror of bills 
. our whole future depends now on people being made to 
realise that it’s not a sin to owe money. 
EVELYN 
Of course it’s not a sin. I don’t think that. But it’s .. . well, 
it worries me. 
ARNOLD 
You must make an effort and not worry. 
EVELYN 
I don’t see why our future depends on my not worrying 
about owing money. 
ARNOLD 
Because I've given up being a house agent. I’m going into 
the hire-purchase business. 
EVELYN 
What on earth's that? 
ARNOLD 
It's an American idea—instead of saving up to buy some 
thing, you buy it right away and pay for it gradually. 
EVELYN 
What sort of things? 
ARNOLD 
Well, furniture chiefly—at least that’s what we're going in 
for when we can get some premises— 
EVELYN 
Won't you need a lot of money to start with? 
ARNOLD 
Yes, but that’s all taken care of. You see, I've got a partner 
EVELYN 
Who? Not Mr. Tonbridge? 
ARNOLD 
Good Lord, no, someone much more go-ahead. Harry 
Soames. 
EVELYN 
(Laughing) 


Don't be silly, tell me who it is. 
ARNOLD 
I have told you. I swear it. 
EVELYN 
But he’s been to prison. 
ARNOLD 
Well, he’s out now. You can’t hold it against a man for ever. 
Besides, he didn’t go to prison for anything very serious, it 
was more in the nature of a technical offence . he was just 
unlucky. 
EVELYN 
I see. 
ARNOLD 
Soames wants to get back naturally, that’s why he’s letting 
me in on the ground floor . it’s a chance in a lifetime. 
EVELYN 


You will be careful. 
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ARNOLD 

You don’t think I'd do anything crooked, do you? 
EVELYN 

Of course not, but he might trick you into something. 
ARNOLD 

I'll take care of that . . . Besides, he’s much too anxious to 


make a success of it. A burnt child, you know. Don’t worry. 


EVELYN 
I’m not worrying, it was just that I don’t want anything to 
be different. I'm so happy with things just as they are. 


ARNOLD 
But we've got Edward to think of. You know, every time I 
see another baby I find myself comparing him with Edward. 
Comparing his pram and his clothes and the look on his face. 





It’s a funny thing, but none of them seem to be anything like | 
as intelligent or as amiable as Edward. 
EVELYN | 
They're not. | 
ARNOLD | 
But some of them have got better prams and very smart | 
nurses. 
EVELYN 
I resent that. 
ARNOLD 
Darling, you’re not a nurse. 
EVELYN 
I am, I'm a jolly good one too. 
ARNOLD 
I know you are, you're wonderful with him. But sometimes 
n the evenings you are a bit done in, aren't you? Confess it 
Don’t you ever think it would be nice to have an evening off? 
Eh | 
EVELYN 
Yes, but I should hate anyone else to look after Edward. 
ARNOLD 
I'm sure Edward would wish me to thank you for those few 
kind words 
EVELYN 
You are a fool, but I mean it. 
ARNOLD 


I know you do. But you won't be able to look after him for 
ever, you know. One day he'll need to go to school, and I 


Want it f be just the best school in the world. 


EVELYN 
That n't always the most expensive one. 
ARNULD 
No. burt it might be. That's why I want to have money in 


case he ever needs it. 
EVELYN 


D rling, you've lost a button. 


ARNOLD 
That's why I'm going to push on a bit. 

EVELYN 
Have vi pi it 

ARNOLD 
I) vhy I'm going to be rich 

EVELYN 
Very rich! 

ARNOLD 
Very, very rich. And famous 

(The door hell rings.) 
EVELYN 


That will be Dr. Parker. Heavens, look at the room. Arnold, 
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take these upstairs. 
(She gives him some toys.) 
ARNOLD 
Yes, my love. Very rich and very famous. 
EVELYN 
Sir Arnold, you've forgotten the clotheshorse. 
ARNOLD 
What sheltered lives these doctors lead. 
(He goes up the stairs. EVELYN goes to the door and re- 


turns with DR. PARKER.) 


EVELYN 
Do come in, Dr. Parker. 

PARKER 
Thank you, thank you. 

EVELYN 


We're so pleased you could come, 
PARKER 
I'm delighted to be asked. Very many congratulations to 
you both and to the young man. How’s he getting on with his 
orange juice? 
EVELYN 
Oh, much better now, thanks to you. You were quite right. 
It was just the way I was mixing it. 
PARKER 
. I've brought him a little present. 
EVELYN 
Oh, you are kind. 
(ARNOLD comes down the stairs.) 
PARKER 
Well, Holt, got any houses to let? 
ARNOLD 
Not just at the moment. 
EVELYN 
(As she unu raps a teddy bear) 
Darling, do look what Dr. Parker's brought. 
ARNOLD 


Oh, how awfully kind. Look, it’s got Edward's ears. I Vid 


Evelyn tell you that Edward 


can stand by himself now, as 
long as he holds on to something? 
PARKER 
Phenomenal! 
ARNOLD 


Well, he is rather advanced for a boy of a year, isn’t he? 


PARKER 
He oug! be exhibited. No, I think he’s doing very well, 
thanks to your wife, and yourself of course. 
EVELYN 
Do com nd sit down, Dr. Parker. I know you never have 
very much time. 
PARKER 
Th you. I s hampagne! You are doing him proud, 
ARNOLD 
Darling ve get him up and bring him down? 
EVELYN 


, 1 don’t think we ought to do that what do you 


PARKER 


pose it will hurt him this once. As long as 


EVELYN 
I say, this i andles. Then I'll fetch him. 


Matches? 


fun, let’s light tne 
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PARKER 

I've got some. 
ARNOLD 

Shall we give him some milk with a dash of champagne? 
PARKER 

As his medical adviser I must reject that suggestion. 
EVELYN 

Now we must all wish! 

(The bell rings.) 

ARNOLD 


Now who on earth is that? 


EVELYN 
I think it’s the paper man, darling . . . we owe him seven- 
pence. 
ARNOLD 


Oh, excuse me, will you? (He goes and returns at once) 
I haven't quite got sevenpence 
EVELYN 
There’s some upstairs in my bag. 
ARNOLD 
Yes, dear. 
(He goes up the stairs.) 
PARKER 
May I tell you how attractive you're looking this evening? 
EVELYN 
Thank you. 
PARKER 
Arnold Holt is a very lucky man . . . does he know it? 
EVELYN 
You must ask him. Are you terribly busy? 
PARKER 
I am rather . this damned ‘flu. I wish we knew more 
about it... it’s becoming quite an epidemic, you know. 
I should keep Edward out of shops and crowds for a bit. 
EVELYN 
I will. 
PARKER 
I think we'll give him a little cod liver oil too. Just to be 
on the safe side. Not that he looks as if he needs it. 
(The bell rings and there is a knock on the door.) 
EVELYN 
Arnold thinks he’s got adenoids 
PARKER 
I shouldn't worry if I were you. 


(ARNOLD crosses the room to go to the front door.) 


EVELYN 
I don’t. 

ARNOLD 

(Off) 
Why, hallo, Harry. 

SOAMES 

(Off) 
Hallo, Arnold. 

ARNOLD 


Darling, it’s Harry Soames. 
EVELYN 
I'm so sorry, Dr. Parker. Arnold must have forgotten to 
tell me. 
(ARNOLD returns with sOAMES.) 
ARNOLD 
Darling, Harry Soames was able to drop in for a moment. 
1 told him we were having a little celebration. 


(soames ts a large, florid, foreign-looking fellow. He 1s 
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beautifully dressed and smiles with a great deal of con 
centration as tf he is aware of a certain feeling of dig 
trust which he evokes, and is anxious to reassure us.) 
SOAMES 
How do you do. This is a very great pleasure. I don’t think § 
we have met before, but I've heard all about you from Arnold 
I certainly appreciate your asking me to-night. 
EVELYN 
We're very glad you could come. Do you know Dr. Parker} 
SOAMES 
Oh, how do you do. (The two shake hands) This is really 
a double celebration, Dr. Parker. Arnold and I are going ini 


business together. 
PARKER 


Oh, really, I had no idea. 
SOAMES 
It’s quite a recent innovation. 
PARKER 
What's it to be? Holt and Soames, Ltd. Or should it 
Soames and Holt? 
SOAMES 
Actually we aim to call it Holt and Co. Tell me, you're not 
the Dr. Parker, by any chance? 
PARKER 
No, I'm just a Dr. Parker. 
SOAMES 
But surely you wrote that book on children’s diets. “How 


to be Young and Good”—something like that? 


EVELYN 
“How to be Young and Healthy.” 

SOAMES 
Yes, that’s it. 

PARKER 


I did, as a matter of fact. 
SOAMES 
My wife swears by it; she says it’s the best thing that’s ever 
been written on the subject. She’s quite an expert. I certainly 
congratulate you. 
PARKER 


Thanks very much. 
ARNOLD 


It’s a wonderful book. Darling, are you going to get the 
young man? 
EVELYN 
Darling, we mustn't go against Dr. Parker. You didn’ 
think it was wise, did you, Dr. Parker? 
PARKER 
(After a second’s pause) 
No, I don’t think we really ought to disturb him, he’s a 
bit young, he might feel startled. 
SOAMES 
You mean because I'm here. Look, I can easily slip away. 
EVELYN 
Oh no, you must wait and have some champagne. He'd 


love to see you but it is a bit late. 
SOAMES 
How about us going upstairs and taking a peek at him? 
That won't wake him. 
EVELYN 
Well— 
(She hesitates.) 
SOAMES 


Maybe that’s not a smart idea at that. I bet he looks won 
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derful all the same. You know, I've seen some pretty fine 


things in my life but to me there’s nothing half so wonderful 


as a sleeping child. It makes you wonder what the hell goes 
on in the world, eh, doctor? 
PARKER 
Yes, yes, it does. 
EVELYN 


What do you mean what goes on in the world, Mr. Soames? 
SOAMES 
What I say, Mrs. Holt. What we want is not a land fit for 
heroes to live in, we want one fit for children to live in. I'm 
a family man myself, | know what it’s like to worry. 
EVELYN 
How many children have you got? 
SOAMES 
Well. I'm way ahead of you, Mrs. Holt. I’ve got three, two 


girls and a boy . there they are. 
(He has pulled out his watch and opens the back to 
display a miniature.) 
EVELYN 
(Examining it) 
Oh, how sweet, what are their names? 
SOAMES 
Susan. Fiona. Arthur. That’s their mother. 
EVELYN 
She’s lovely. Look, Arnold. 
ARNOLD 
By Jove, yes. They certainly look healthy enough. 
. SOAMES 
They should do, they've been down in the Isle of Wight all 
this year. Mabel and I decided we'd let them run wild for a 
year or two, they're just the age when they appreciate the 
country, you know. Of course, it’s a bit quiet for her, but I 


get down there as often as possible. Later on, when 
+ 


- 


ey start going to school we shall give up the farm. Oh, that 


reminds me, Mrs. Holt, if you ever wanted any butter or eggs 
or honey we could always let you have it. Just tell Arnold and 
I'll bring it up with me. 
EVELYN 
Oh, that’s most awfully good of you. We should be grate- 


ful. Honey is hard to get just now. 


SOAMES 
That's all right . only too delighted ... 
EVELYN 
Would you like just to have a peep at Edward .. . ? 
SOAMES 
No . . . that is, are you sure it’s all right? 
EVELYN 


Yes, of course. If we go quietly I don’t think it will disturb 


im. 
(She leads soames off, leaving PARKER and ARNOLD.) 
PARKER 
The butter and egg man. 
ARNOLD 


Yes, | th ni 


it was the honey that did it. Soames is a great 


one for getting round people. 
PARKER 
That’s a useful accomplishment . . . particularly in busi- 
ness, I imagine. 
ARNOLD 


You've said it. I wish I had half his charm. 


PARKER 
Why? 
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ARNOLD 
No particular reason. 
PARKER 
Charm, you know, is a wonderful asset, just as long as it 
remains an asset and doesn't become a man’s stock in trade. 
ARNOLD 
You don’t like him, do you? 
PARKER 
I wouldn't go so far as to say that, it’s just that he makes 
me rather uncomfortable . . . I am conscious of a feeling of 
strain. I don't know why. Perhaps it’s just that I've an idea 
I've met him before or seen his picture or something but 


can’t place it 
ARNOLD 


I shouldn't think you've met him anywhere, he’s been in 
Canada for the last few years. Have a nut? 


PARKER 
Has he? You can’t be too careful, you know, nowadays . . . 
you've got responsibilities. 
ARNOLD 
I'm aware of that. Talking of responsibilities, do you think 
we ought to have Edward's eyes tested? 
PARKER 
Why, is he finding it difficult to read? 
ARNOLD 
No, seriously . . . I was looking at his eyes the other day 
and I thought maybe he had a well, not a squint, of course, 
but they just seemed a little . . . 
PARKER 
Crossed ? 
ARNOLD 
No, well, a little haphazard. I wish you'd just check on 
them. 
PARKER 
I will. 
ARNOLD 
Don’t say anything to Evelyn, she’s inclined to worry over 
these trifles. 
PARKER 
Of course. 
ARNOLD 
You don’t mind me mentioning it out of business hours? 
PARKER 
In my profession there are no other hours. 


(SOAMES and EVELYN return.) 


ARNOLD 
Well, what did you think of him, Harry? 
SOAMES 
He’s a marvellous child ...1 congratulate ... all three 
of you. 
EVELYN 


Come on, Arnold, open the champagne. 
ARNOLD 
I'm not very good at this, got the glasses ready? 
(He struggles with the cork.) 
EVELYN 
Where are the matches? 
SOAMES 
Here they are. 
(He gives her a box.) 
EVELYN 
Thank you. 
(She lights the cake.) 
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ARNOLD 
I'm afraid the cork will break. 
SOAMES 
Shall I? 
(He takes the bottle and manipulates 
cork slips out.) 


it expertly; the 


EVELYN 
I hope it’s all right. Shouldn't it have made a bigger pop? 
SOAMES 
On the contrary, the best champagne never pops, it coughs 
apologetically. 
EVELYN 
Oh, good ee 
the lights. 


(She does 50.) 


isn’t this exciting? Now we must turn out 


ARNOLD 
I really ought to make a speech I feel very emotional. 
Edward! You're fast asleep, 1 hope, and you've wriggled out 
of the covers, I know. 


EVELYN 
I tucked him back... 
ARNOLD 
I just wanted you to know that down here we've got the 


matter of your future well in hand, all four of us. Sleep safe, 


Edward, the world shall be your oyster. 


SOAMES 
I'll drink to that. 
EVELYN 
What does that mean . the world your oyster? 
SOAMES 
It means, Mrs. Holt, that nothing is going to be too good 


for him, ever. 
The Lights Fade 


ACT ONE 
Scene Il 


The lights come up again on the same scene three years 
later. PARKER 1s talking to MR. WAXMAN, @ children’s specialist, 
who stands usth his back to us completing his examination of 
some xX ray photographs. 

WAXMAN 

How old is he now? 

PARKER 

He’s four, sir, four and a half. 

WAXMAN 
Big for his age. Is he an only child? 
PARKER 

Yes. 

WAXMAN 

Pity. I hate these one-child families. Our fathers knew 
better, eh? 

PARKER 

Sometimes, sir. 

WAXMAN 
The parents are quite young, I suppose? 
PARKER 
I attended Mrs. Holt when the boy was born. I don’t think 
she can have another. 
WAXMAN 
The boy now . . . has he any history? 
PARKER 
None whatever. Remarkably healthy until this happened. 
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WAXMAN 
When did you first notice this? 
PARKER 
He complained of pain in his side about a month ago but 
Mrs. Holt noticed a slight hesitancy in his walk as far back 
-as last April. But of course one might expect that at his age. 
WAXMAN 
Well, there’s no doubt in my mind as to what this is, 
Parker. The queStion is how we tackle it. Have you ever had 
a case of Manders Atrophy? 
PARKER 
Not since the Medical School, 
WAXMAN 
Oh, well, we've advanced a little these last few years, thank 
God. It’s a rare condition but funnily enough I had a similar 
case three months ago. Findler the shipping people. What sort 
of circumstances are these people in? 
PARKER 
Mr. Holt has a shop in the town, at least I don’t know that 
it’s his exactly. I should say they've an income of four hun 
dred a year possibly. Why? 
WAXMAN 
I was thinking of Schmitt. 
PARKER 
The Swiss fellow? 
WAXMAN 
Yes, he does an operation for this—some sort of graft. The 
Findler child is running about again, so his father tells me. 
But it’s expensive and Schmitt will only undertake the opera- 
tion if they stay with him for a year. 
PARKER 
What's that going to cost? 
WAXMAN 
He charged Findler £500 for the operation alone. 
PARKER 
Then there’s a year in Switzerland? 
WAXMAN 
At least. And then there’s no guarantee that he'll be com 
pletely cured. I think, on the whole, better not to mention 
Schmitt. 
PARKER 
What would you suggest, sir? 
WAXMAN 
The recognised way of treating this is to immobolise in 
plaster of Paris . .. feed as much glucose and iron as the 
patient will take and see how we get on. I have known the 
most amazing recoveries. Of course, it’s harder on the parents 
really . . . just the time when their boy should be running 
about. 
PARKER 
Will you tell them, sir? 
WAXMAN 
Yes, certainly. 
PARKER 
(Calling) 
We're ready for you now 


(EVELYN and ARNOLD come down.) 


ARNOLD 
What do you think of him? 
WAXMAN 


Won't you sit down, Mrs. Holt? (Evetyn sits) Well, now 


1 year. He's going 


I'm afraid the little chay 


§ in for a bac 


to run about or to use 


tht, but I don’t want him 
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that leg much just at the moment. He's suffering from what 
we call an atrophy of the nerves in the hip. It’s not a perma- 
nent condition by any means and provided he gets the right 
nursing, and I'm sure he will, we shall have him up and 
about again before long. 
EVELYN 
You mean he’s to stay in bed? 
WAXMAN 
For the present I think it advisable . . . you could perhaps 
move him down here; it would be a bit jollier for him. Mrs. 
Holt, I'm going to put him in a plaster bed and that may 
worry him a bit at first . . . but you'll find he'll soon get used 
to it... children are wonderfully adaptable on these occa- 
sions, thank God. I'd like him to have a nurse, Parker, if that 
could be arranged. He'll probably be restless for a night or 
two. 
PARKER 


I'll see to that. 
WAXMAN 
Well, now, I'll get you to bring him along to the hospital 
early next week and we'll fix him up .. . I'll let Dr. Parker 
know the time. 
ARNOLD 
Is he really going to be all right after a year? 
WAXMAN 
He should be very much better. 
ARNOLD 
He won't limp or anything? 
WAXMAN 
It's impossible to say at this stage . . . I've known the most 
amazing recoveries, 
EVELYN 
He may limp? 
WAXMAN 
Oh yes, he may always have a slight limp, but it shouldn't 


be too noticeable . . 


start worrying, there is no reason why we should not cure 


. there are ways of . . . well, now, don’t 
him completely. 
ARNOLD 
Isn't there anything else—an operation, some sort of electric 


treatment ? 


WAXMAN 

Not one that I can recommend in his case. Now you mustn't 
fret... then he won't . . . We must make it a sort of game 
tor him . there’s a great deal that can be done purely 


through the mind ... Dr. Parker will start you off with a 
nurse who understands these cases, specialises in them. 
EVELYN 
We're very grateful to you, Mr. Waxman. I know Edward 
is in the very best hands. 
WAXMAN 
Oh, please. 
ARNOLD 
If there’s anything he needs . . 


we want him to have the best. 


WAXMAN 
Naturally, I understand . well, I must be getting back. 
Can I give you a lift, Parker? 
PARKER 
No, thank you, sir, I have another call to make in this 
Street. 


WAXMAN 
Well, good bye. 
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(He shakes hands with tve.yn.) 
EVELYN 
Good-bye, Mr. Waxman. 
ARNOLD 
I'll see you to your car. 
(He goes with waxMan.) 
WAXMAN 
Thank you. Lovely air you have down here. 
EVELYN 
He is a good man, isn’t he, Larry? 
PARKER 
The best “opinion” in the country. 
EVELYN 
(Attempting a smile) 


Well, we must make the best of it... perhaps it won't 


take as long as a year. 


PARKER 
That's the spirit. 


EVELYN 


Larry . 


. . he won't get worse. You'll promise to tell me if 


he does? 


(She is near to panic.) 

PARKER 

Listen! I think Edward’s calling you. 
EVELYN 

I can’t hear. Besides, I can’t go up just yet. 
PARKER 

Oh yes, you can, Evelyn, don’t be a cry baby. 
EVELYN 

(Having recovered) 


Bless you... I'm all right now. I must settle Edward 


down for his rest. 


(She exits. annotp comes back.) 


ARNOLD 
Well . . . that’s that. I suppose he knows what he’s talking 
about. 
PARKER 
He should do. 
ARNOLD 
Have a drink? 
PARKER 


No, thank you. How’s business? 
ARNOLD 
I don’t know, I haven't thought about it much lately. All 
righi, 1 suppose. 
PARKER 
Could you raise a thousand pounds? 
ARNOLD 
I shouldn't think so . . . the way things are. Why? 
PARKER 
For Edward? 


ARNOLD 
For Edward I could raise a million. Why? Is it going to 
be that expensive? 
PARKER 
This way it is. I think he should go to Switzerland and 
have an operation. 
ARNOLD 
You mean no Waxman? 
PARKER 
The man I'm thinking of is called Schmitt. I don’t promise 


anything but if he were my boy that’s what I'd do. 
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ARNOLD 
Right. No lying in bed, eh? 
PARKER 
No. But he'll have to stay out there a bit. Will you leave it 
to me? I'll write to-night. 
ARNOLD 
Will you do me a favour? Telegraph. 
PARKER 
Very well. 
ARNOLD 
You're a wonderful fellow ... what made you suddenly 
think of Schmitt? 
PARKER 
It was Waxman'’s idea really. 
(There is a ring at the front door) 

Well, I'll be ringing you up as soon as I hear anything. 
(They go to the front door and the voice of soaMEs is 
heard greeting them both. In a moment soaMes comes 
in followed by ARNOLD.) 

SOAMES 
There you are. They told me down at the shop I'd find 
you here. Taking a holiday? 
ARNOLD 
Not exactly. The boy isn’t very fit. We've just had a spe- 
cialist. 
SOAMES 
Maybe you're wise at that. . . . I always say it pays to take 
the best advice available. Nothing serious, | hope? 
ARNOLD 
I think it’s going to be all right. 


SOAMES 
Fine! Fine! 

ARNOLD 
How are yours? 

SOAMES 


They're all right, I guess. 


ARNOLD 
Have a drink? 
SOAMES 
Thanks. Tell me, are you planning to get back to the shop 


this afternoon? 


ARNOLD 
No, I don’t think so. . . . 1 brought some work back with 
me. Why? 
SOAMES 


No reason . the way things are down there just at the 
moment I guess it wouldn’t hurt to shut up shop for a couple 
of months. Disappointing. 
ARNOLD 
The trouble with us is we're a small firm, it’s hard to break 
in, but when stocks get easier we'll be able to compete. 
SOAMES 
How are those carpets moving? 
ARNOLD 
They're not, I’m afraid. Too expensive. 
SOAMES 
They want selling, you know. Why not put some in the 
window ? 
ARNOLD 
I have. 
SOAMES 


There weren't any there to-day. 
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ARNOLD 
There have been. Harry, how would you like to get some. 
one else to run the shop? 
SOAMES 
Now, Arnold, don’t be like that. A guy can make sugges 
tions, can’t he? 
ARNOLD 
Certainly a guy can make suggestions. I'm making one 
now. How would you like to buy me out? 
SOAMES 
. are you crazy? 
ARNOLD 


Buy you out... 


No, I’m not. I’ve been thinking for some time that I’m g 
bit of a square peg . . . if you like to buy my share back I'l 


be pleased to sell it to you for what I gave. Fifteen hundred, 


SOAMES 
Are you being funny? 

ARNOLD 
No, why? You think it’s too much? 

SOAMES 


Too much ... gee, if I could get out from under that 
business to-day I'd give fifteen hundred pounds and think 
myself lucky. 
ARNOLD 
All right . write me a cheque for fifteen hundred and 
I'll take over your liabilities. 
SOAMES 
I could write you a cheque, but I don’t think it would do 
you much good . . . the fact of the matter is, partner, we're 
broke. That’s really what I came to tell you. I guess we'll have 
to put up the shutters and file one of those little petitions, 
Have you ever been bankrupt? 
ARNOLD 
Harry, I've got to have a thousand pounds. 
SOAMES 
Why? 
ARNOLD 
To send my son to Switzerland. 
SOAMES 
This is a fine time to be planning a holiday. 
ARNOLD 


It isn’t a holiday ; he’s ill—I told you. 
SOAMES 


That's too bad. Got any relatives? Friends? 
ARNOLD 
None with a thousand pounds lying around. You've got t 
help me. 
SOAMES 
How? 
ARNOLD 


How about selling t 


i¢ stock before we go bankrupt? At 
bargain prices? 
SOAMES 


We can’t do that if we want to stay out of prison, and I do. 


ARNOLD 
It’s our stock, isn’t it? 

SOAMES 
Not tll it’s paid for. 

ARNOLD 


Haven't you got any suggestions? 
SOAMES 
No, I'm right out. I guess we'd better call it a day. I think 


I'll go back to selling cleaners for a time. Nice open-air life. 
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See the country. 
ARNOLD 
What about your family? 
SOAMES 
They'll be all right . . . may have to economise a bit, but 
Daddy’'ll find something soon. But it’s certainly tough on your 
kid coming just now. Must he go right away? 
ARNOLD 
Yes. 
SQAMES 
Too bad. I wish I could think of something. Can I have 
another drink? 
ARNOLD 


Help yourself. 
SOAMES 


Will you see about dismissing Miss Fosset and that half- 
witted cleaner? 
ARNOLD 
Shall I give them a week's salary? 
SOAMES 
Hell, no.. 
that? We can’t afford those niceties. 


. we're bankrupt... can’t you understand 
ARNOLD 
It's rather tough on Miss Fosset. 
SOAMES 
It’s tough on us all . . . we just have to take it on the chin. 
Well, good-bye for now, I'll get in touch with you in the 
morning. Don’t bother to see me out. 
(He leaves annoxp sitting in the chair and goes to the 


door.) 
ARNOLD 


Harry! Don’t go like that 
of this. 


. there must be some way out 


SOAMES 
If there is you'll have to find it. 
ARNOLD 
Do you know a man called Ethrington? 
SOAMES 
Ethrington? No, who's he? 
ARNOLD 
He lives in this town. He'd do a good deal for me, I think. 
SOAMES 
Oh yes. Tell me about it some other time, will you? 
ARNOLD 
Shut the door. 
(As SOAMES does 50.) 
SOAMES 
Well? 
ARNOLD 
He works for an Insurance Company. How much insur- 
ance do we carry? 
SOAMES 
Three thousand. 
ARNOLD 
Think we should increase it? 
SOAMES 
Why? 
ARNOLD 
Ethrington’s a fire assessor. 
SOAMES 
Are you crazy? 
ARNOLD 
No. Are you scared? 
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I want no part of it. 
ARNOLD 
Then suppose you leave it to me? 
SOAMES 
Do you think you can get away with it? 
ARNOLD 
I'm going to try. I don't think Ethrington will let us down 
if you don’t. 
SOAMES 
Christ, it’s a risk! As long as you don’t bring me into it 
. as long as I know nothing about it . . . I won't interfere. 
ARNOLD 
Then just give me a week or two, will you, before we shut 
up shop? 
SOAMES 
Very well. I'll put another fifty into the account so that you 
can carry on for a bit. 
ARNOLD 


Make it two hundred, will you? It will look better. 
SOAMES 


Very well, but there’s no more when that’s finished. 
ARNOLD 
Not from you, Harry. 


SOAMES 
All right. Good-bye, and take care. How well do you know 
this fellow Ethrington? 
ARNOLD 
Very well. We were in the same regiment. 
SOAMES 
The Pay Corps! Don’t tell me you saved his life! 
(He goes out. EVELYN comes in.) 
EVELYN 
Was that Harry Soames? 


ARNOLD 
Yes. 

EVELYN 
What did he want? 

ARNOLD 


Just to check up on something at the shop. 
EVELYN 

He hasn't been worrying you again about the overdraft? 
ARNOLD 

No. How’s Edward? 
EVELYN 

He wants to get up, Arnold. I've promised him if he has a 


little sleep for half an hour, I'll bring him down for tea. 


ARNOLD 
Fine! 
EVELYN 
We must break it to him gradually about staying in bed. 
ARNOLD 
He’s not going to have to stay in bed... he’s going to 
Switzerland to have an operation. And you re going with him. 
EVELYN 
Oh no, Arnold. We must do what the doctors say. 
ARNOLD 
That’s what he does say . Larry, I mean. There’s a mar- 
vellous fellow there called Schmitt . . . Larry said that’s what 
he'd do if Edward was his son. I’ve got great faith in him, 
haven't you? 
EVELYN 


Yes, of course, but 
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ARNOLD 
No buts, it’s all settled. 

EVELYN 
Won't it be terribly expensive? 


ARNOLD 
I'll look after that. 

EVELYN 
Is it Soames’ money? 

ARNOLD 
Would you mind? 

EVELYN 


I don’t think I'd mind whose money it was. Oh, Arnold, is 
it a big operation? 
ARNOLD 
No, I don’t think so I don’t know very much about it. 
EVELYN 
And it will be all right afterwards. He won't limp? 
ARNOLD 
No, no, he'll be fine 


a bit. 


you may have to stay there for 


EVELYN 
What about you? 
ARNOLD 
I'll be all right maybe come out and join you later. 
EVELYN 
But you'll be all alone here. 
ARNOLD 


As long as I have you and Edward to plan for, I'll never 


be alone. 


EVELYN 
| ! 
Darling 
ARNOLD 
When you come back from Switzerland . we'll have to 


start worrying about a prep school. I want him to go to a 
teally good onc Graingerry perhaps. | wonder if he'll 
like cricket. We'll have to get him blue serge suits with long 
trousers. 
EVELYN 
Darling, not yet. 
ARNOLD 


He'll have to have ridine lessons and we 


N . but soon 
must teach him to box. He's going to be hefty, you know, 


once we get that leg right. And, darling, you really must be 


ar i 
more careful about his ears . sometimes I think we should 
stick them back with tape Mavbe this would be a good op 
portunity, it doesn’t matter what he looks like in Switzerland 


Or get him onc of those ski-ing c: ps. Perhaps you could teach 


him to ski, what do you think? 


EVELYN 
I think maybe he'll have enough to do just getting we 
But I will get him a ski cap. 
ARNOLD 
What is Ethrington’s number? 
EVELYN 
Seven-o-one. Why? 
ARNOLD 
I] want to tell him the news. He's always so interested in 
Edw rd. (T phone) dsevcen-o-one, please. 
EVELYN 


ARNOLD 





EVELYN 
He was transferred there. Mrs. Ethrington’s joining him as 
soon as he gets a flat. I told you all about it last week. You 
never listen to a word I say. 
ARNOLD 
(To 'phone) 
I don’t want that number. 
EVELYN 
When are we leaving? 
(There ts a pause. She looks round at aRNop.) 
ARNOLD 
Right away. Next week. 


The Lights Go Down 


ACT ONE 
Scene III 


The same a few weeks later; the stage is in darkness, 
ARNOLD comes in from the street; he hangs up his coat and 
hat, turns on the light. He goes to the window and peers out 
for a moment. Gets a bottle beer from the cupboard and is 
about to sit at the table, which 1s laid for a cold meal, when 
he notices the teddy bear lying in the corner. He picks il up 


and sits it on a chair facing him across the table 


About now he notices he has burnt his hand. He is seized 
Ay Z momentar' rasa he f af »”? hustte 
y ¢ 7 Ientary pani 1¢ recovers, puts some itter on 


the burn and ties his hand up urth a handkerchief. The front 


door bell rings and thrusting his bandaged hand in his pocket 


5S” * _ s 


he opens the door to HARRY SOAMES. 


ARNOLD 
Hallo, Harry. 
SOAMES 
Hallo, Arnold. So you're back? 
ARNOLD 
Back? 
SOAMES 
Yes, I dr ppe 1 by half an hour ago and couldn't get an 


nswer. D you mind if I come in tor a moment?’ 


ARNOLD 
No, do. 
SOAMES 
Where ¢ ¢ 
A ) 
They're away t y 
SOAMES 
A b helor, ¢ I 1, I's D } " 
over and I'm afraid this hire-raising schem y Fi 
ARNOLD 
Off? 
AMES 
Off. Yes, I nev I guess I wv 
t oT ( n ( n Id l 
gree to it 
AR LD 
Didn’t you? 7T 1 why \ give m Ired 
pounds to square Ethring 
i 
SOAMES 
I didn’t know wl n y was for. You told me it was 
to keep the shox g. A Lx t bacl 
ARNOLD 
When do you wu k, Harry? 
SOAMES 
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a good job. It’s not worth his while risking a stretch. 


a ARNOLD ; 
me You're suddenly very solicitous for his welfare, Harry. 
SOAMES 
Yes, maybe I am. Maybe I'm thinking about myself too. 
I've been doing a lot of thinking this last week, and I don’t 
like it. 
ARNOLD 
I shouldn't worry, Harry. A lot of people don’t like think- 
ing. 
SOAMES 
Don't try and get smart with me, Holt. You get your hat 
and coat and go round and see Ethrington. Tell him there 
isn’t going to be a fire. And bring me back my two hundred. 
ARNOLD 
That's going to be a bit difficult, Harry. I didn’t give him 
ess. your two hundred. 
a SOAMES 
ons You mean the scheme's off ... why didn’t you tell me? 
! ie I never liked it, anyway. Gee, that’s a relief! 
hat ARNOLD ; 
up The scheme isn’t off, Harry. I've started the fire. 
SOAMES 
ned You've done what? 
a ARNOLD 
ont I decided to go ahead without Ethrington . . . besides, I 
he needed that two hundred to send Edward and Evelyn to 
Switzerland. 
SOAMES 
You swine... 
ARNOLD 
We'll see... I think I’ve done a pretty good job «+ aoe 
long as they don't discover it too soon .. . (He looks at his 
watch) It's had half an hour already . . . another fifteen min- 
utes we should be all right. 
- SOAMES 
You won't get away with it . I'll tell them the truth. 
ARNOLD 
Will they believe you? Remember, you start at a slight dis- 
advantage. 
SOAMES 
I'm getting out of here. 
ARNOLD 
Just wait another quarter of an hour . . . see what happens 
. You'll sleep so much better. 
¥ SOAMES 
How will you know when it happens? 
ARNOLD 
The police will probably ring up. We shall hear the fire 
engines, they come round this corner. By the way, how much 
exactly are we insured for? 
SOAMES 
We increased it to five thousand. 
= ARNOLD 
sie There, now, | hope we haven't been greedy. 
SOAMES 
adil [ think you've gone mad . . . taking a chance like this. 
ARNOLD 
Sodol... 
SOAMES 
Then why in God's name did you do it? 
ad ARNOLD 


I did it because I was pushed, Harry and if it comes 
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off . . . I'll never complain of my luck in the future what- 
ever happens .. . I'll use it all up to-night gladly. This is 
how I want it to be. If you want anything enough I believe 
you get it... | want Edward to walk through life without 


a limp . . . that’s all I ask. Nothing else matters in the very 
slightest. 
SOAMES 
So it seems. 
ARNOLD 


Have a drink, it’s going to be all right. Something tells me 
this is my lucky night. (The ‘phone rings) Damn, that’s a 
bit soon— 

SOAMES 
Well, answer it; for God's sake act surprised. 
ARNOLD 
(Picking up the 'phone) 
Hullo. Yes, this is Mr. Holt speaking. Yes. Yes . . . Thank 
you. 
SOAMES 
Say you're coming along right away. 
ARNOLD 

Be quiet. Will you repeat that, please? I didn’t quite get it. 
Thank you. Good-bye. 

(He puts down the 'phone.) 
SOAMES 

That's tremendous. Is that how you think a guy acts when 
they ring up to tell him his place is on fire? Get your hat and 
get down there fast. 

ARNOLD 
(Shaking his head) 

That was from Switzerland, a telegram from Evelyn. It 
said “Operation performed successfully . . . Schmitt very con- 
fident. Love from us both, Evelyn.” 

(The noise of a fire-bell is heard.) 


SOAMES 
Listen. It’s started. 
ARNOLD 
No, no, it’s all over . . . I'm telling you . . . Operation per- 


formed successfully. I knew it would be all right. Schmitt 

very confident. Let's have a little air. (He goes to the window 

and opens it. The noise of fire-engines is very loud) Why, 

Harry, come and look—there’s quite a glow in the sky. 
(But soames Aas fainted.) 


The Lights Go Down 


ACT ONE 


Scene IV 


The Headmaster's Study at Graingerry School, 1930. 
CUNNINGHAM and ELLERBY, two of the assistant masters, are 
sitting waiting for MR. HANRAY. 
CUNNINGHAM 
Do you know what he wants us for? 
ELLERBY 
No, no idea. 
CUNNINGHAM 
Ha, must be something rather urgent. Middle of the morn- 
ing. Not like him. 
ELLERBY 


Why worry? Chance of a break. Have a cigarette? 
CUNNINGHAM 


No, not for me, thanks. You're not going to smoke in here, 
are you? 
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ELLERBY 
Yes, why not? 
CUNNINGHAM 
Oh, no reason, I just thought . . . 
(He resumes pacing up and down.) 
ELLERBY 
Have you been borrowing from the cricket fund? 
CUNNINGHAM 
Why should I have? 
ELLERBY 
You seem so nervous. 
CUNNINGHAM 
I'm not nervous. Just a little impatient. I hate being inter- 
rupted in the middle of a class. 
ELLERBY 
What are you teaching the little beasts this morning ? 
CUNNINGHAM 
Nothing in particular. 
ELLERBY 
Then I don’t know what you're worrying about. 
CUNNINGHAM 
.. Well, ac- 
tually I'm teaching them Greek mythology. I don’t know 


When I say nothing in particular I mean . 


what business it is of yours. 
ELLERBY 
It’s no business of mine, old boy. I didn’t suppose you were 
teaching them anything you shouldn't. 
CUNNINGHAM 
I find you rather offensive this morning. 
ELLERBY 
Extraordinary! 
(mr. HANRAY makes his entrance. He has been a Head- 
master for twenty years and knows his job backwards. 
His perfectly cut tweed suit very nearly, but not quite, 
hides the lion-tamer.) 
HANRAY 
Good morning, gentlemen. 
CUNNINGHAM and ELLERBY 
( Together) 
Good morning, Head. 
HANRAY 
Sit down, gentlemen, (Noticing ELLERBY’s cigarette) At 
ease. There’s an ash-tray here, Ellerby. You may smoke. Gen- 
tlemen, I have interrupted you in your duties because 1 am 
expecting Mr. Arnold Holt to visit us this morning. As a 
matter of fact, he’s here already. We know, of course, what 
he’s here for, and although I fear there is no hope of a re- 
prieve for his son, in certain circumstances I may need your 
support. Support is perhaps too strong a word. I am, of 
course, entirely responsible for any action I see fit to take in 
this matter. Let us say, therefore, that I require, or may re- 
quire, your corroboration. We are, I take it, all agreed on the 
wisdom of the course which I have seen fit to adopt? 
(A pause.) 
ELLERBY 
As far as I'm concerned, the sooner we get rid of the little 
stinker, the better. 
HANRAY 
These decisions are always a bit of a shock to the parent, 
you know. I am sure Mr. Holt will be prepared to bow to the 
inevitable; he’s a sensible man from all accounts. I wish we 
could say the same of his boy. He’s in your class this morn- 
ing, isn’t he? 
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ELLERBY 

Yes, sir. 

HANRAY 

How is he behaving? 

ELLERBY 

Much the same as usual. Self-possessed little blighter, wil] 
say that for him. 

HANRAY 

He seems to lack all sense of shame, or remorse. Typical 
of his background, of course. I hesitate to use that distressing 
phrase “nouveau riche,” but I am afraid that is the trouble. 

CUNNINGHAM 

Yes, sir, the Greeks put it rather well. Hoi!—Hoi!—I've for. 
gotten the word, sir. 

HANRAY 

I blame myself for accepting him in the first place. Is he 
still in Coventry, by the way? 

ELLERBY 
Oh yes, sir. Very much so. 
CUNNINGHAM 
I believe, sir, he tried to bribe young Townsend with ten 
bob. 
ELLERBY 
Ten bob wouldn't be nearly enough for young Townsend, 
HANRAY 
Townsend is too decent a youngster to sneak. 
CUNNINGHAM 
Besides, my house pre’s are watching out for anything of 
that kind. 
HANRAY 
He didn’t talk to him though, did he? 
CUNNINGHAM 

Oh, good Lord, no, $ r! Not Tow nsend. Very good type 

indeed. Like his father. We rowed together in ‘o8. 
HANRAY 
(Interrupting firmly) 

Yes. Well now, in the event of my sending for you, and 
Mr. Holt not being able to take his medicine, as it were, I 
shall rely on you not to engage in any wordy altercation; to 
remain, as indeed I shall, dignified and firm. If in doubt, say 
nothing. You, Ellerby, will confine your remarks to Edward 
Holt’s behaviour in the classroom and on the playing fields, 
and you, Cunningham, as you have found him in your 
House. That's all, thank you, gentlemen. If you will kindly 
stand by, I shall send for you if I need you. 

(ELLERBY and CUNNINGHAM Prise to go) 
Ellerby, you might show Mr. Holt in here. He’s waiting in 
the drawing-room. 
(ELLERBY and CUNNINGHAM go out. MR. HANRAY busies 
himself with papers. annowp enters through the French 
windows.) 


ARNOLD 
Good morning, Hanray. 
HANRAY 
(Startled) 
Good morning. 
ARNOLD 
Is something the matter? 
HANRAY 


No. I just thought you'd come in by the other way. That 
is, Ellerby . was looking for you. It’s of no consequence. 
ARNOLD 


sf 


Ellerby? That's the fat one with the tum; not that we can 
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talk nowadays. He was a triple blue, wasn’t he? 









HANRAY 
He was indeed. 
ARNOLD 
They tell me when those fellows give it up they suffer from 
will cheumatism. Is there anything in that? 
HANRAY 
i I've no idea. 
ical ARNOLD 
ang We must ask Ellerby. You're a lucky man, Hanray. I've 
le. . seldom seen a more exquisite view than that to be had from 
: your lawns. You must be very attached to all this? 
for- | , HANRAY 
I am. I hope you had a comfortable drive down? 
ARNOLD 
$ he | Yes, thank you. The country’s at its best just now. I don’t 
: get much chance, you know, of seeing it. Except at week- 
ends. 
' HANRAY 
You lead a busy life, Mr. Holt! As I do. 
ten ff ARNOLD 
Yes. I had your letter. 
HANRAY 
end, My letter. Oh yes. No one regrets the necessity for writing 
it more than I. We don’t often admit failure here. 
; ARNOLD 
That's where you differ from me in my business 
zof | HANRAY 
' How so, pray? 
ARNOLD 
I never admit it. 
HANRAY 
ype of Most laudable. 
ARNOLD 
(Taking a book from the shelves) 
Is this really a first edition of “Alice in Wonderland”? 
and | HANRAY 
e, | Yes, but unfortunately not in very good condition. As you 
; to can see, the title-page is missing. 
say ARNOLD 
yard Tell me, why do you want to expel my son? 
Ids, | HANRAY 
our I am not expelling him. I thought I made that quite plain 
idly = | in my letter. | am more than ready that Edward should re- 
main here until the end of this term. 
f ARNOLD 
y in To the scholastic mind there may be some distinction drawn 
betwee boy removed at the end of a term and one expelled 
ses the middle of it... but as a parent I find it hard to ap 
nch ; precial that difference. 
HANRAY 
Every school, Mr. Holt, has its own distinctive atmosphere 
ts pattern, shal! we say. The boys are of a kind. It may 
nally that a boy comes to a school and finds 
inable or unwilling to conform to that particular 
} tern 
; (ARNOLD has wandered over to study a photograph on 
the wall.) 
ARNOLD 
hat i (Suddenly) 
nee. § Which is you? 
HANRAY 
can Which is me? I mean which is 1? The one in the middle 
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I hope I'm not boring you, Mr. Holt. 
ARNOLD 
Far froin it. 
HANRAY 
The lower picture is Beethoven! I was about to observe that 
it then becomes the duty of those responsible to inform his 
parents so that another and more, shall we say, congenial 
milieu may be selected. That is all that has happened in this 
case. 
ARNOLD 
But Edward finds the milieu here most congenial. I had a 
talk with him on that very subject before he returned this 
term. 
HANRAY 
Thar is most flattering, but I fear it must not be allowed to 
alter our decision that he would be better off elsewhere. 
ARNOLD 
Our decision? 
HANRAY 
My decision. Believe me, I have Edward’s interests at heart 


as well as the school’s 


ARNOLD 
So it is in the school’s interest that Edward should leave? 
HANRAY 
In my opinion, yes. 
ARNOLD 
Why? 
HANRAY 


I find him a corrupting influence. 


ARNOLD 
On whom? 

HANRAY 
On his companions, 

ARNOLD 


Oh, what a relief! I thought for the moment he might have 
corrupted you. 
HANRAY 
Mr. Holt, if you'll forgive me saying so, I find this a rather 
more serious matter than you appear to do, 
ARNOLD 
I doubt it, Mr. Hanray. We shall see. If you'll forgive me 
I find the idea of my small son corrupting anyone rather ab 
surd. If I didn’t, I might be very angry indeed. 
HANRAY 
(Taking a paper from a drawer and throwing it across 
the desk) 
This is your small son’s handwriting, Mr. Holt. 
ARNOLD 
(At a loss for the moment, picks it up) 
Well, I suppose it’s better to get it out of his system like 
this, at least he hasn't written it on the walls. 
HANRAY 
I’m afraid I wouldn't put that past him. 
ARNOLD 
You don’t like him very much, do you, Hanray? 
HANRAY 
My feelings have nothing to do with it. 
ARNOLD 
Well, mine have. I love him. 
HANRAY 
Naturally. 
ARNOLD 


So you want to expel him for writing smut? 





HANRAY 
That is not my only reason for asking you to remove him 
ARNOLD 
Adolescence is an awkward time for some boys . . . there is 
a perfectly natural medical explanation for this sort of thing. 
HANRAY 
I am aware of that . | am also aware of the necessity of 
teaching boys decency and self-discipline. Your son needs a 
sharp lesson. 
ARNOLD 
Have you thought of thrashing him? 
HANRAY 
I have flogged him once this term already. 
ARNOLD 
(After a pause) 
How did he take his punishment? 
HANRAY 
Not very well, I'm afraid. He bit me. In the hand. 
(arnoip checks a laugh.) 
ARNOLD 
I'm sorry. I shouldn't have laughed. What did you do? 
HANRAY 
What would you have done, Mr. Holt? 
ARNOLD 
I would have put on a pair of thick gloves and started again. 
HANRAY 
Gloves did not occur to me. 
ARNOLD 
Well, one can’t think of everything. 
HANRAY 
The whole incident is an indication of your son’s conduct 
here. He has no respect whatever for authority; he lacks en 
tirely the team spirit; he is, in fact, a misfit in this particular 
establishment. 
ARNOLD 
What did you thrash him for? 
HANRAY 
That is immaterial. 
ARNOLD 
I think I should be the judge of that. Edward may be suf- 
fering trom a sense of injustice. 
HANRAY 
Very well. It was for stealing another boy's wrist-watch. 
ARNOLD 
Stealing ? 1 don’t believe it. 
HANRAY 
I'm not making idle accusations, Mr. Holt. 
ARNOLD 
Why should he steal a wrist-watch? He’s got three of his 
own. Did he admit it? 


HANRAY 

Yes. 
ARNOLD 

Are you sure it wasn't a practical ioke? 
HANRAY 

Quite sure, unfortunately 
ARNOLD 

What do you want me to do? Send him to a Reformatory ? 
HANRAY 

Of course not! 
ARNOLD 

You realise what expulsion would mean to him? No other 


school would take him. 
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HANRAY 
That's not quite true. There are a number of excellen: 
schools which specialise in dealing with boys who—shall a 
say- do not quite contorm to the more conventional stand. 
ards of behaviour. I can put you in touch with several of them 
who have had the most excellent results. There’s one at Seven, 
oaks. A Mr. Walters. 
ARNOLD 
I'm not interested in Mr. Walters. I wish my boy to remaip 
here. I believe that Edward is a normal nice child, who, with 
a little care and attention, can turn out a credit to Graingerry 
He is a challenge, possibly, but a challenge which you mus 
accept, Mr. Hanray. (He picks up the paper) Where do yoy 
suppose he learnt all this? In his home? From me? From his 
mother? No, he learnt it here. In your school. This is you 
responsibility, and you shall not shelve it. 
HANRAY 
I cannot accept that. 
ARNOLD 
You're going to accept it, Mr. Hanray. That and a good 
deal more. I don’t know about the watch-stealing business, 
I cannot believe that Edward did not intend it as a joke. But 
if not, then he must be taught not to steal, and you are the 
one who is going to teach him, whether you like it or not. 
HANRAY 
I'm sorry, but I really cannot be spoken to like this. 
ARNOLD 
If you know what's good for you, Hanray, you'll listen, and 
listen carefully. 
HANRAY 
Are you threatening me? 
ARNOLD 
I am. There is only one condition on which I will remove 
my boy from Graingerry, and that is that Graingerry has 
ceased to exist. Do I make myself clear? 
HANRAY 
I'm afraid not. 
ARNOLD 
Very well. We are 


In an age of unemployment and discontent, at a time when 


living in an age of slump, Mr. Hanray 


parents are finding it increasingly difficult to afford the fees 
which you, and other schools like you, have to charge. Ad 
mirable though your administration of Graingerry as a seat 
of learning has been, your financial handling of the situation 
has been less than adequate. Before the war, you embarked 
on an ambitious rebuilding programme here, the capital for 


which was advanced in equal parts by a firm named Dobson 
& Blacker, who were acting for a Mr. Christopherson, and by 
the Westminster Bank. Don't interrupt. 
(HANRAY subsides) 
Neither of these mortgages has been repaid; nor are you in 
a position to repay them; consequently, anyone holding the 
mortgages can, by calling them in, place the school and your 
self in bankruptcy. I hold the mortgages. 
HANRAY 
But I don’t understand. How did you get hold of them? 
ARNOLD 
I acquired them when Edward came here, in order to pre 
vent the possibility of someone else doing what I now pro 
pose to do myself. 
HANRAY 
What you propose to do yourself? Even supposing this plan 


of yours was feasible, and I do not admit for a moment that 
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it is, do you think that when the story got out it would really 
benefit your boy? 
ARNOLD 

I shall do my best to see that it doesn’t get out. The mort- 
gages are not in my name, and those acting for me are dis- 
cout I assure you I have given this matter every considera- 
tion, Mr. Hanray. I am fighting for the good name of my 
hoy. I have two alternatives: either I submit tamely to your 
decision to expel him, or I fight you with every weapon I can 
lav my hands on. I prefer to fight. 

HANRAY 

I am amazed, Mr. Holt, at the line you've taken, and deeply 
shocked. The only possible excuse for your conduct is that 
you are acting in what you mistakenly believe are your son's 
interests. I would be doing less than my duty if I allowed 
myself to be influenced by the preposterous threats you have 
made. 

(The telephone bell rings) 

Excuse me. (/nto the telephone) Yes, good morning, Arbuth- 
not. It's not very convenient just at the moment. Can you 
give me some idea what it’s about? Proceedings have already 
started? But I don’t understand. Don’t they have to give 
notice? I see. No, of course, 1 wasn’t prepared for it. Look, 
I have someone with me just now. I'll call you later. (He puts 
the ‘phone down) | can’t believe it, suddenly, like this. Have 


you started proceedings? | don’t understand. 
ARNOLD 

Perfectly easy to understand, Hanray. You're a bankrupt. 
I was afraid you'd take up this attitude. Few schoolmasters, 
even the most enlightened ones, regard their own judgment 
as fallible. I suppose that is in the nature of their calling. I see 
no point in wasting time. What has to be, has to be. It would 
be hypocritical to add my condolences. Graingerry was a fine 
school. I shall make it possible for you to carry on until the 
end of the term. In doing so I am only returning the com- 
pliment, as it were. | wonder what will happen to all this, 
Hanray? What will happen to the playing fields, the swim- 
ming pool and the library, of which you were so justly proud? 


land d’you think, or a factory site, or a luxury hotel 


5 
? 


Building 
Or do you think there will be someone hardy enough to try 
and start a school here again? If so, perhaps they'd let you 
come back here one day, when the scandal’s died down, of 
course, and when you've got your discharge. To come back— 
not as headmaster, but as a junior. You'd be rather old to be 
a junior master, but I expect you'll manage. Not quite the 
old age you'd planned for yourself, but then it wasn’t quite 
the youth I'd planned for Edward. What is it they say? “The 


best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley.” 
é 
HANRAY 


I don’t believe it. I don’t believe that here in England in 
1930 one man can destroy another's life, his career, a whole 
tradition as calmly as if... What's happening? Nothing's 
safe any more. No standard, no principle, no law, counts any 


longer. If it's true, we're all of us lost. 
ARNOLD 


Good-bye, Mr. Hanray. 


(He goes out, shutting the door behind him.) 
HANRAY 


No, wait a moment. (He goes to the door and calls) Mr. 
Holt, please, just a moment. 
(ARNOLD comes back.) 


ARNOLD 


Well? 
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HANRAY 
You win. 
ARNOLD 
There is no question of victory, or of defeat, Hanray. We 
have merely worked out the solution together. It is agreed 
then that Edward shall remain here, and that you and your 
staff will renew your efforts to curb his exuberances and make 
him a decent, sober young citizen. 
HANRAY 
Very well. 
ARNOLD 
I believe that when you think: it over you will realise that 
this is a duty which you owe to yourselves as much as to him. 
I know that in my business at any rate the difficulties and the 
problems make the job worthwhile. 
HANRAY 
If you put it like that, Mr. Holt, I suppose there is a possi- 
bility that we haven't done all that we might. It’s fatally easy 
to get discouraged. 
ARNOLD 
I can quite understand that. And now about these mort- 
gages. I think that the best plan would be for you to pay 
them off, you know. 


HANRAY 
But ...I thought you wouldn’t want repayment imme- 
diately. 
ARNOLD 


Well, I do and I don’t, Hanray. I think it’s unwise that you 
should ever again be put in the position in which you were 
this morning. I, therefore, propose to write you a cheque for 
£27,000, which will clear up the matter once and for all. 
(He sits in HaNRay's chair) Do you mind if I sit here? It’s the 
twelfth, I think, isn’t it? 

HANRAY 

I don’t quite follow, Mr. Holt. You wish to make some 
other arrangement? 

ARNOLD 

This is a gift, Mr. Hanray. An unconditional gift. One that 
I do not wish ever referred to again. 

HANRAY 

I am overwhelmed by your generosity, but I couldn’t pos- 
sibly accept it. 

ARNOLD 

Come, Mr. Hanray, that would be churlish. Besides, it is in 
the interests of Graingerry that you should accept. We both, 
you know, have them very much at heart. 


HANRAY 


You are an extraordinary man, Mr. Holt. 


ARNOLD 
I’m a practical man, Mr. Hanray. (He hands him the 
cheque) Please, no thanks. You know this is really the most 
delightful room. I wonder if you'd mind if I had it copied? 


HANRAY 
Copied ? 
ARNOLD 
I'm moving into a new block of offices where I can have all 
my companies under one roof, and this is exactly the sort of 
room I'd like to choose for myself. Even down to this desk. 
You wouldn’t sell it, I suppose? 
HANRAY 


In the circumstances I hope you'll accept it as a gift, an 
unconditional gift. 
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ARNOLD 
I couldn’t possibly . . . 
HANRAY 
Please. No thanks. You'll stay to lunch, of course. 
(ELLERBY enters.) 
ELLERBY 
I can’t find the old—I beg your pardon. 
ARNOLD 
That’s all right, Ellerby. We wanted some information from 
you. 
ELLERBY 
Oh, did yi u? Well, let me tell you that in my O} 


boy would be much better off somewhere else, sir. 


union your 


HANRAY 
Ellerby, when in doubt—say nothing. 
ARNOLD 
What I really wanted to ask you was a rather more per- 
sonal question: Do you suffer from rheumatism? 
ELLERBY 
Yes, I do, as a matter of fact. Why? Do you know of a cure ; 
ARNOLD 
Go and see Barkley Suffold. Say you're a friend of my boy’s 
He won't charge you anything. 
ELLERBY 


But I have 
ARNOLD 


Thank you very much my own doctor. 


You also have rheumatism. 
HANRAY 


Ellerby, Mr. Holt is staying for lunch. I think he’s just got 


time to see the physics lab. Ellerby will show you round. And, 

Ellerby, you might send Holt Junior to me. 
(ARNOLD anc eLLersy go out. Left alone, WaNRay takes 
out the cheque and examines it, he then crosses and 
pr ks up Epwaro's effusion, which he tears up. He ar 
ranges the chair in front of the desk to accommodate a 
kneeling boy. He fetches a cane from the corner .. 
he switches tt meditatively, his to the desk 


loves 


up one and after a brief struggle with himself 


eyes vO 
where arnoiv has left a thick pair of motoring 
He pick 


puts it on. He ts staring down at it with 


\ 


distaste when 
there is a knock on the door) 
Come in 


As the door starts to open 


The Curtain Falls 


ACT TWO 
ScENE | 
The lights go up on arnorv’s office, four years later. muss 
PERRY, ARNOLD'S personal secretary, 1s talking into a telephone 


She ts an attractive girl of about twenty-five. 
MISS PERRY j 

don’t know Arnold is. He should 

n back by As soon as he comes I'll get him to 


Treasury. Yes, Sir John 





I'm afraid we where Sir 


have Der now 


ring you at th« (She tu 


ns 10 EVELYN, 


who, dressed in travelling clothes, is filling her cigareti- case) 
Perh: Ps he’s gon to the station to see you off, Lady Hi It. 
EVELYN 
I don’t think so. He hates stations, and seeing people off 


MLISS 








PERRY 


night from Paris 









MISS PERRY 
I wish Sir Arnold could have gone with you. 
EVELYN 
Yes, 


in England, but my hu 


it would have done him good. Edward offered to stay 
band wouldn't hear of it, of course 
He knows how keen Edward is on ski-ing. He's going to try 
for the junior cup this year. 
MISS PERRY 
I hope he wins. 
(The telephone rings. miss perry picks it up) 
Yes? Oh, just a moment. (To Evetyn) It’s Dr. Parker. Your 
husband has an appointment with him at four. He’s rather 
early. Shall I ask him to wait in here? 
(EVELYN nods “yes, do”) 
(Into the telephone) Yes, in here, please. 
EVELYN 
How long have I got before I ought to leave? 
MISS PERRY 
About fifteen minut 


lug rage, and 


oe 


I've explained to Groves about the 
Mr. Mie nt ic OW I] be at Victoria When you 


ur will meet you as usual. 
EVELYN 


Dear Monsieur Latour! I don’t know 


without him. I don't know what we should do without you. 


get to Paris, Monsieur Lat 
what we should do 


if it comes to that. 
(PARKER Comes in. MISS PERRY exits.) 
PARKER 


Evelyn, my dear! TI S 


nt sur 


prise. I thought you'd 
be on your way to Switzerland by now. 

EVELYN 
Edward and I are just off. 

PARKER 
Yes, Arnold told me you were leaving to-day. 

EVELYN 
He should have been here by now. I don’t know what's 
happened to him. 

PARKER 


He'll turn up, I expect. My, you're looking smart. 


EVELYN 
Am I? Larry, I've a bone to pick with you . why don't 
you come and see us any more? 
PARKER 


I want to, but you know how it is. You're so tied up and 


so am I in a way. 


EVELYN 
Why didn’t you come to Edward's last party? It was the 
first one you've missed. 
KER 
I wrote you about that. I \ busy the hi sp tal. 
EVELYN 
All the evening? 
PARKER 
All the evening. 
EVELYN 


Max saw you dining alone at Kettners. 


PARKER 
Did he? Did he ... are you sure that wa 


evening? 


sn’t some other 


It wasn’t even some other doctor. 


PARKER 


A fellow must eat. I'm sorrv. 
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EVELYN 
That's all right; I just wondered, that’s all, if there was any- 
thing we'd done or said. 
PARKER 
No, no, of course not, it’s just that I’m not very good at 
parties and I was tired, I guess. 
EVELYN 
Edward was very disappointed, 
PARKER 
How is Edward? 
EVELYN 
Oh, he’s very grown up now. He shaves every other day. 
They say he’s going to be Captain of Cricket next year. Of 
course, Arnold spoils him dreadfully. I'm so afraid sometimes 
he'll never have any real sense of values. 
PARKER 
I wouldn’t worry, he'll be all right. 
EVELYN 
I do worry, Larry. I worry dreadfully. I've wanted to have 
a talk with you for some time, there are things about Edward 
at are wrong and they ought to be put right now while 
he’s still, if not a child, at least young enough to be corrected. 
PARKER 
What sort of things? 
EVELYN 
Well, I suppose they're the usual sort of adolescent troubles. 
For one thing he’s not always quite as straight about money 
as he ought to be. And for another, well, it seems a little 
thing but Arnold lets him have a glass of port sometimes in 
the evenings and, well—it doesn’t always stop at one glass. He 
doesn’t get drunk, of course, but he seems a little too fond of 


t trer 
Hy, Alle! 


all, he’s not seventeen vet. I suppose I'm making a 


fuss about nothing, but I do want him to be... 
PARKER 
Worthy of Ar nold. 
EVELYN 


So you think that’s what it is? 
PARKER 
Partly. 
EVELYN 


You don’t like Arnold any more, do you? 


PARKER 
I shall always like Arnold whatever he does. I call myself 
his friend. I've called myself that for fifteen years and I guess 
t's got to be a habit with me. But I don’t approve of many 


of the things he gets up to. This last business with Harry 


Soames, tor instance. 


EVELYN 
That wasn’t Arnold's fault. 
PARKER 
I'm not defending Soames, but he had been Arnold's part- 


srighton and right 


ner way back in the hire-purchase days at I 


up to six months before this happened. There’s no doubt 
Arnold could have saved him if he'd chosen to. Instead, he 
did just tl opposite. There are people who say Arnold was 
the one who should have gone to prison. 
EVELYN 
They're jealous of him. 
PARKER 
There’s more to it than that. Business ethics have been 
going downhill for years. Arnold is just trundling his hoop 
a little ahead of the others. He gets there first all right, but 


he’s apt te get a bit dirtied in the process. 
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EVELYN 
Whatever he’s done has been for me and Edward. 
PARKER 
I know. That has been his condemnation and his saving 
grace. He set out to do what was best for his son and you. 
He’s made a most unholy mess of it, hasn’t he? 
EVELYN 
You've no right to say that. 
PARKER 
I know I'm only a poor fool of a doctor who's in love with 
the wife of his best patient. 
EVELYN 
I'd better be going to the station. Edward will wonder 
what’s happened to me. 
PARKER 
(As EVELYN goes to the door) 
You knew, didn’t you? 
EVELYN 
Yes, Larry, I've known for a long time. What ought I to de? 
PARKER 
You mean, about 
EVELYN 
I mean about Edward. Will you speak to Arnold? He still 
listens to what you say. 
PARKER 
Yes, I'll speak to him, but I don’t think it will do very 
much good. 
(ARNOLD enters.) 
ARNOLD 
Hallo, Larry. Evelyn, my dear, I'm extremely sorry. I sim- 
ply couldn’t get here any sooner. I've been closeted with the 
P.M.’s secretary for the last hour and a half. These damn 
politicians . . . Now, have you got everything? Tickets, pass- 
ports, travellers’ cheques? 
EVELYN 
Yes, Arnold dear, and Groves knows about the luggage and 


Mr. Mont 


us in Paris and when we get to Zurich there'll be a brass band 


sue will be at Victoria. Monsieur Latour will meet 


and an illuminated address. 
ARNOLD 


What, dear? 
EVELYN 
Nothing. Only one day it would be nice to take a holiday 
again like other people. 
ARNOLD 
How do you mean, like other people? 
EVELYN 
Simply. Never mind. 
ARNOLD 
We do travel simply, but I don’t see any reason why one 
shouldn't travel efficiently, do you, Larry? 
PARKER 
Don't drag me into this. The only travelling I do is when 
I take my week's holiday in the Isle of Wight. 
ARNOLD 
Who did we know who always took their holidays in the 
Isle of Wight? 
EVELYN 
Mr. Soames. 
PARKER 
He still does—Parkhurst! 
ARNOLD 


Poor chap! . . » Now did George give you that introduction 
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to the Slazengers he promised? 


EVELYN 

Yes. 

ARNOLD 
Mind you use it. 

EVELYN 
I tore it up. 

ARNOLD 
Why? 

EVELYN 


Well, I don’t like George, so I thought it improbable that 
I should care for any of his friends. 
ARNOLD 
A pity. I'm told Slazenger has quite a show place out there. 
George says he gives very amusing parties. Might have been 
fun for Edward. 
EVELYN 
I think George’s idea of an amusing party might be a little 
advanced for Edward. 
ARNOLD 
Maybe you're right. Well, anyway, mind you enjoy yourself. 
I wish I could come with you. 
EVELYN 
Why don’t you? 
ARNOLD 
Darling, I can’t leave things just at the moment. I must 
be here. for the next week or so. Afterwards I'll try and come 
out, I promise. 
EVELYN 
Good-bye, Larry . . . I must go or I shall miss my train. 
Good-bye, Arnold. Don’t bother to come down with me. 
ARNOLD 
Send me a cable when Edward wins that cup. 
EVELYN 
I will. 
(EVELYN exits.) 
ARNOLD 
I wish Evelyn realised that if you want money in this 
world you've got to make it. 
PARKER 
What Evelyn can’t understand is why you have to make so 
much more than you really need. Well, what's the matter 
with you? 
ARNOLD 
Nothing. Well, that is, nothing much. I just thought per- 
haps you'd like to check my heart, and my blood pressure. 


PARKER 
Like to? 
ARNOLD 
Well—I'd like to have you do it. 
PARKER 


All right. Come and sit down here. Take your coat off and 
roll up your sleeve. 


ARNOLD 
I don’t knéw why I have you for a doctor. 


PARKER 
I do... you're frightened of what all the others would 
tell you. 
; ARNOLD 
Why? What would they tell me? 
PARKER 


What I do, that you're as fit as a horse, but you're too big 
a funk to put it to the test. 




















































ARNOLD 
I get very short of breath sometimes. 


PARKER 
I'm not surprised. 

ARNOLD 
Why is that? 

PARKER 


You talk too much for a fat man. 


ARNOLD 
The trouble with you is you don’t love your work. 
PARKER 
On the contrary. 
(He prepares to take arnown's blood pressure.) 
ARNOLD 
Look out, you're hurting. 
PARKER 
Good for you. 
ARNOLD 
Nonsense. Why don’t you cultivate more of a bedside 
manner? You're so uncouth. 
PARKER 
I think I'll just take your temperature. 
ARNOLD 
Why? Is something the matter? 
PARKER 
I just wanted to reassure myself, on a small point. 
(He takes out a thermometer and pops it in ARNOLD 


mouth.) 
ARNOLD 
(Worried) 

You didn’t shake it. 

PARKER 

(Taking his blood pressure) 
It’s not the shaking kind. So Edward is off to Switzerland 
again. Well, I hope he'll have the grace to go and see Schmitt. 
. . . It'd please the old man, I think. We all like to be re 
minded of our triumphs. 
(The telephone rings) 

I'll take it... . This is Sir Arnold's personal physician. .. 
Oh, it’s you, Miss Perry . . . I shouldn’t think so. (He hangs 
up) It’s Miss Perry, she’s coming in. It’s probably nothing 


very important, just the beginning of the final bust-up. 


' 
(Miss PERRY brings in a mote. ARNOLD reads it. PARKER 
removes the thermometer.) 
ARNOLD 
(To Miss PERRY) | 
Wait a moment. Larry, how long will you be? 
PARKER 
I'm through now. 
ARNOLD 
(To Miss PERRY) 
Wait a moment. (To parker) What was my temperature? 
PARKER 
I've no idea. 
ARNOLD 
No idea? But you've just taken it. 
PARKER 
I've just taken your blood pressure. I used the thermometer 
to gag you. 
ARNOLD 
Well, how was my blood pressure? 


PARKER 






Fine, fine. You're good for another week at least. What are 
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you doing for dinner to night? 
' ARNOLD 
1 don’t know. What am I doing, Miss Perry? 
MISS PERRY 
I'll just see, Sir Arnold. (Sh¢ looks) You've nothing definite. 
PARKER 
Well. you have now. Dinner with me at the Club. Eight- 
thirty. Don’t be late. There’s something I want to talk over 
with you. 
ARNOLD 
We don’t have to eat at your club, do we? I’m not as well 


1) «lb 
i$ all that. 


PARKER 

What you need is a little home cooking. 
ARNOLD 

Not that sort of home. All right. I suppose we can have 

supper somewhere 


side I kn 


Is there anything in it, 


afterwards. By the way, Larry, a fellow 
w has been taking injections to stop Cc itching colds. 
do you think? 


PARKER 


ARNOLD 


Well. what do you think? 


PARKER 
It'll be interesting to try. 
p's ARNOLD 
You don’t sound very enthusiastic. 
PARKER 
I'm not having the injections. Don’t be late. 
(He goes out.) 
ARNOLD 
Do you suppose he'll charge me for that? Soames, is he out? 
nd | Has he ed 
Itt. MISS PERRY 
re He w sed this morning. There was : paragr iph in 
the pape 
ARNOLD 
Hasn't wv 1 mucl time, has he? I suppose we'd better 
gs ( minute, 
ng | (MISS PERRY go¢ ut. Left alone, aARNOLI round 
: the roor ly. Hes searching for a weapon ldly 
ER enough. He picks up a paperweight and discards it 
after a moment reflection. He searches thr ugh the 
im one f the bottom drawers he finds a heavy 
er and lays it on the desk.) 
; MISS PERRY 
Mr. S 
” n. He ts much er.) 
ARNOLD 
My dear fellow Come in. Good to see \ gain 
‘ 
ef SOAMES 
Is itr 
ARNOLD 
( y king f M P Id 
“ hve m s. Sit vn, H 
SOAMES 
or Thanks I hear you've got Burton working for 
m w? 
ARNOLD 
Yes. I thought I'd better look after him for you, H 
i you want him back, you've only g say s 
re SOAMES 
Thanks. Is he your ¢ nfiden il secretary these days? 
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ARNOLD 


No. I've still got Miss Perry. 


SOAMES 
1 think you're wise at that. Burton sold me out. The dirty 
little rat. 
ARNOLD 


Now listen, Harry, you've got to get hold of yourself. Talk- 
ing like that won't get you anywhere . . . besides, it’s not 
true. 

SOAMES 

How the hell do you know? 

ARNOLD 

I know he’s a decent fellow. { 

SOAMES 
He sold me out to someone and they upped off the police 
. another twenty-four hours would have seen me right. I'd 
like to find out who paid him to do it, that’s all. 
ARNOLD 
Why should anyone pay him? 
SOAMES 


You don’t think I have any enemies? Maybe you're right 





Perhaps it was one of my friends. Well, | haven't any proof, 
so let’s forget it, shall we? 
ARNOLD 
I think you'd be wiser to forget it, Harry . all of it | 
SOAMES 
Maybe. r 
ARNOLD 
How are the family? 
SOAMES 
I guess they're fine, thanks. Mabel has a job in a tea shor 


and Arthur is a van boy. Making good money, too, al 
pounds ; 
ARNOLD 

I wrote to Mabel, you know, 


I never got a reply. 


( ff ring her any help ] could 


give 





SOAMES 


She told me. It was good of you. | guess she’s got more 





pride than I have. Fiona, the little one, remember ? 
ARNOLD 
Ot « ce I do 
SOAMES 
She got holarship to the London University. 
ARNOLD 
O} lendid. 
SOAMES 
She In’t afford to go, so she’s working in a shop now. 
G I ee them again! 
ARNOLD 
We | soon 
SOAMES 
No, I don’t expect to see them for quite a time, Arnold, not 
| vot r tw hings straightened out. I think I've 
SCC c gh harm to be going on with. 
ARNOLD 
Now, H you mustn't feel like that. 
(lhe telephone rings) 
H Y Put | through. (To soames) Excuse me. Hullo, 
] lu rd? Where re you’ At tne stati n? G od. What? Oh, 
nonsense, you'll have a whale of a time. I wish I could have, 
Id man. Well, yes, maybe. What? But you had fifty pounds 
| last week. All of \ t’s all very well, what's your 
} mcether going te v° (He laughs) | expect she will. What 
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SOAMES: | know men and so do you, not a hundred yards away 
from this desk who are much bigger crooks than | ever was. 


Torin Thatcher and Robert Morley 


do you want me to do? That’s no use, she'd see the letter. 
Certainly I'd have to register it. | could do that, 1 suppose. Do 
you think there’s more than one Post Office? Oh. Well, I sup 
pose we boys have to stick together. But Edward, do try and 
be a bit more careful. That’s all right. Have a good time. Oh, 
I say, while you're out there you might go and see Schmitt. 
You remember him? Might be the smart thing to do. Oh, 
Edward, give my love to your mother. Oh yes, | lorgot, so 
she would. Well, good-bye then. (He rings off) He'll be a 
wondertul man... kk trick 


(He turns to soames) What were we talking about? 


Dusiness never miusses a 


SOAMES 
Our children. 
ARNOLD 
Yes. Well, look, if there’s anything I can do for them, you 
only have to ask. 
SOAMES 


Thanks, I'll remember that. 
ARNOLD 
And now the next question is, what can we do for you? 
Just a moment—(/nto the dictaphone) Miss Perry, wire Mr. 
Edward fifty pounds Poste Restante, St. Moritz. Yes, that’s 
right. No, not the Hotel. Better make it seventy-five pounds. 
(To soames) Got any plans? 
SOAMES 
No, not a great many. I don’t find it quite so easy to make 
them as I did. I'm getting old, I suppose, 
ARNOLD 
Nonsense! 
SOAMES 
Perhaps just discouraged. Mind you, I'm not kicking against 
my trial or my 


sentence, they were fair enough. What gets 


me is that twice in my life I've been fool enough to try and 


get away with it, each time I told mysclf that 1 wouldn't be 














































the one to get caught. All around me I saw other men takj 


the chances I took; they got 


~ 


through all right. Why shoulda’ 
1? I know men and so do you, not a hundred yards awa 
from this desk who are much bigger crooks than I ever wa: 
who break the law over and over again. And they do Wor 
than that, they get round the law and squirm under it and 
climb above it and what happens to them? Nothing. Thar 
what burns me up. It’s so damned untair—I only wanted wha 
they wanted, not as much as most of ‘em. I wanted mone 
for my wife and kids and a decent home and a respectable 
old age. 
ARNOLD 
What you need, my boy, is work. 
SOAMES 
What sort of work would you suggest? 
ARNOLD 
Well, how about starting a little business somewhere? Ag 
antique shop, or a tobacconist; that’s one of the things there’ 
still money in, they tell me. 
SOAMES 
Who are they, Arnold? 
ARNOLD 
Why, people what's the matter now? 
SOAMES 
Nothing’s the matter, I just don’t like being fobbed of 


. they have never told you anything of the kind. Shall] 


tell you why? Because they are all the people you've never 


asked about the questions that never interested you. They tel 
me you should buy Kaffirs. They tell me you should sell Oil 
They tell you there’s money in tobacco. All lies, my friend. 
ARNOLD 
Well, for heaven's sake, Harry, what do you want me to 
do for you? 
SOAMES 
Now you're talking 


Arnold Holt Trust. 


I want my old job back on the 


ARNOLD 
You want what? 

SOAMES 
Don’t you see, Arnold, it’s my only chance. If you ever owed 
me anything, this is how you can repay a hundredfold. Jus 
let me see that you have faith in me, that you're willing w 
give me another chance. 

ARNOLD 


Well, Harry, I'd like to do it 


my associates would fee] 


, only I don’t quite know how 

I have a duty to them too, you know 
SOAMES 

Sure I understand. I didn’t think it would work, but it was 

worth trying. You see, I'm pretty desperate, so desperate that 

t Arnold Holt himself, wl 


hasn’t exactly got the reputation in these parts of helping lame 


I had to come crawling to the gr 
dogs over stiles. 

ARNOLD 
. I said I'd do 


and I will. But frankly, I think you'd be 


You've no right to talk like that invthing 


I can within reason, 
ck in the citv . . . there 


making a mistake to trv and come b 


a man of your abi 


are lots of other fields open to lity 
SOAMES 

You forget I'm a gaolbird. 
ARNOLD 

Oh no, I don't, you don't give me much opportunity « 


forget that. But you could go away somewhere, change yout 


name if necessary. 
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SOAMES 
Sure, I might call myself Phelps, like my wife does nowa- 
days. Mabel Phelps, that’s how I have to write to her. 
ARNOLD 
Look, Harry, all this self-pity won't get you anywhere, nor 
will that stuff. You'd better lay off it. Why don't you go away 
and think all this over . and come and lunch with me one 
day next week? 
(He offers soames his hand. soaMets ignores #t.) 
SOAMES 
All right. Which day? 
ARNOLD 
Well, now, let me see . . . Miss Perry has my engagement 
book, we'd better ask her. Tell you what, you ring me up 
to-morrow morning, there’s a good fellow, and we'll fix a 
day. By the way, how are you off for cash? 
SOAMES 
I'm all right, thanks. I'm fine. I'll certainly call you, and if 
by any remote chance you're too busy next week, just leave 
, message with the great Miss Perry. I'll understand. You can 
put that ruler away now. You haven't drawn a straight line 
tor years. 

. (He goes out. Miss PERRY comes in with the letters and 
puts them on the desk. ARNOLD puts out his hand for the 
pen. He is miles away.) 

ARNOLD 
(To himself) 
What an extraordinary thing to say! 
MISS PERRY 


What is, Su Arnold? 


ARNOLD 
Nothing. Poor fellow. We must do what we can, Miss 
Perry. You might mix me a brisk whisky and soda, will you? 
If there’s any left. (He starts to read the letters) 1 don’t think 
I'll do these to-night. There’s nothing that can’t wait over tll 
morning, is there? 


MISS PERRY 
No, Sir Arnold. I’ve sent the cables. 
(She puts the whisky on his desk.) 
ARNOLD 
Would you like one? 
MISS PERRY 
Who, me? 
ARNOLD 
Yes, don’t look so startled. Why not? Don’t you drink? 
MISS PERRY 
At times. But this is not one of them, thank 
you very mu h all the same. 
(She goes to the door.) 
ARNOLD 
(Stopping her) 
Are you in a hurry to get away? 


MISS PERRY 


No, « Irse not. 
ARNOLD 
Won t down? 
(Miss PERRY sits, pencil potsed) 
No. I } vyoing to licta nything. ] ] wanted to talk. 
How long have you been with me? 


MISS PERRY 
Nearly two vears. 


ARNOLD 
Do you like it? 
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MISS PERRY 
Yes, I like it very much. 
ARNOLD 
Good. What are your interests in life? 
MISS PERRY 
Curiously enough, just at the moment, they're Arnold Holt 
& Co. 
ARNOLD 
(Flattered) 
Are they really? 
MISS PERRY 
Yes. I don’t know how long that will last. I like finding out 
about things, you know. 
ARNOLD 
Have you found out much about me? 
MISS PERRY 
I think so. 
ARNOLD 
What, for instance? 
MISS PERRY 
I regard all information about you as strictly confidential. 
ARNOLD 
Very proper. What do you do in the evenings? 
MISS PERRY 
I go home. 
ARNOLD 
Where? 
MISS PERRY 


Islington. 


ARNOLD 
Really! Islington. 
MISS PERRY 
Do you know it? 
ARNOLD 
No. 
MISS PERRY 


You seem surprised. 
ARNOLD 


No, not re ally. 
MISS PERRY 
What did you suppose hapvened to me? Did you think I 


was covered over with a black oilskin bag, like a typewriter ? 
ARNOLD 


I suppose I did. Do you live with your family? 
MISS PERRY 
No, by myself. 
ARNOLD 
i'm very grateful to you, you know. 
MISS PERRY 
Why? 
ARNOLD 
You're a very good secretary. 
MISS PERRY 
Thank you. 
ARNOLD 


Would you like to have dinner with me to night? 


MISS PERRY 
As a reward, Sir Arnold? 


ARNOLD 


No, Miss Perry, not as a reward, just because I'd like you to. 


MISS PERRY 


What about Dr. Parker? 
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ARNOLD 
Ring him up and tell him I've got mumps. 
MISS PERRY 
He said he had something to talk over with you. 
ARNOLD 
I don’t suppose it was very important. Don’t you want to 
come? 
MISS PERRY 
Yes, of course. Do you mind if I go home and dress? 
ARNOLD 
Certainly not. We'll both dress. I'll call for you at eight: 
MISS PERRY 
Fight-thirty. 
(She writes a note and gives it to him.) 


ARNOLD 


What ’s this ? 


MISS PERRY 
My address. 
(She exits.) 
ARNOLD 
And it was. 

He comes down to the footlights and the curtain falls 

behind him 
(In front of the curtain) Well, ladies and gentlemen, that’s 
how it started; not a very original beginning to a love story, 
and I'm afraid it doesn’t have a very original end. But it was 
a love story, illicit, discreditable, often unsatisfactory. But 
there were moments when we two together managed to touch 
the stars. Absurd, ridiculous, middle-aged nonsense. Any of 
you who at one time or another have found yourselves on the 
brink of an adventure like mine and have pulled up in time, 
have my congratulations, for what they're worth. What | 
wanted to say to you at this stage was this. I'm not apologis 
ing in advance for the next scene, it’s there because I want 
you to see it as part of the whole picture, but do believe me 
that it’s not there because I fancy myself as any sort of a 
middle-aged Don Juan. Even the dressing-gown I wore in 
those days which I came across among some other junk the 
other day strikes me now as slightly ridiculous. Well, you'll 
see for yourselves 


He goes and the lights go up on 


ACT TWO 
Scene Il 


The living-room of €1LEEN peRRy’s Islington flat 


“ 


. A year 
has elapsed since the previous scene 
EILEEN PERRY comes in from the bedroom. She is in a 


dressing-gown and negligce; she 


goes to the table, which 1s 
laid for supper. She fixes the table. Goes over and puts on the 
gramophone softly, opens a bottle of champagne, pours out a 
glass, sits down and starts to eat. ARNOLD comes in from the 


bedroom; he ts wearing a adressin own over a adress shirt 


gs 
and trousers 
ARNOLD 
Good morning, my love. 
(He kisses her perfunctorily.) 
MISS PERRY 
Good morning; how did you sleep? 
ARNOLD 
Only moderately well, I’m afraid, and you? 
MISS PERRY 


Restless. I'm afraid the champagne is rather warm. 
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ARNOLD 
Well, we must take the rough with the smooth. Whar, 
that? 
MISS PERRY 
You should know, you bought it 
lobster, I think. 


. something to do with 


ARNOLD 
Very indigestible. (He tastes the champagne) What's the ice 
situation? 
MISS PERRY 
There isn’t any. It's melted hours ago. Do you know the 
time? 
ARNOLD 
I never look at the time, darling, when I'm with you. I like 
to have the illusion that we are alone in . IN space, 
MISS PERRY 
What a lie—I don’t know anyone who looks at their watch 
more often than you do. 
ARNOLD 
I look at my watch, but I don’t take it in, 
MISS PERRY 
Well, anyway, it’s three o'clock. 
ARNOLD 
Tch-tch. Well, it was a very long play. Did you like it? 
MISS PERRY 
I can’t remember. 
ARNOLD 
Well, here’s to us. A year ago to-day. 
MISS PERRY 


Here’s to us. 


ARNOLD 
What ] ¢ ab \ wh ever fn ppens you 
never f{ You're man I’ve ever known who’ 
ilways the same 
{ISS PERRY 
You th nl | Ss Vil 
ARNOLD 
I know it is | 
MISS PERRY | 
How do you know 
4 D 


That’s something q , Arnold. ¥ be 
cause it suits you. | vi | vhe 
youre going. | pt 9 I g hem 
Arnold, not all the tit not good for you to have your 
own way always, I know but Id | \ g ab 
it because I’m in love with 4 I'm in love with y ind not 
wi you might be or I'm a gangs n 


ARNOLD 

Tt nk ve very ) I vell, | s our next | 1-u 
And may you never go the way y lo. The grea 
thing is t Dd ppy. Y« I ippy, ar it you 

MISS PERRY 
Yes, I'm happy 
ARNOLD 
So am I hapy I years, and younger 


MISS PERRY 





Yes, much younger. 
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before. Is it true they dissolve in vinegar? 


Leveen MacGrath and Robert Morley 





or could give you would not leave me in your debt? 


MISS 


PERRY 


Darling, I « 


| 


1 


] 





vatch 
it? 
ARNOLD 
What I like about you is that you never flatter me. Would | 
vou like f | necklace? 
ye MISS PERRY 
re Very much 
ARNOLD 
Then this seems as good a moment as any to give you one. 
Don't lo k so surprised (He takes Out a case) May | put 
them on 
' MISS PERRY 
! No. 
ARNOLD 
Yes 
MISS PERRY 
What on earth would I do with a pearl ne klace? 
t be (She has her back to him and cannot see his face.) 
vhere ARNOLD 
hem. | You ld pretend they were Ciro 
your MISS PERRY 
b WI t] : r 
1 not ARNOLD 
moll. Not! g. I couldn’t fasten the catch. 
(He puts them on.) | 
MISS PERRY 
tut They are lovely. I don’t think I've ever seen real pearls close 
oreat to | they dissolve in vinegar? 
ARNOLD 
If \ got th vinegar ind ( ‘ 
MISS PERRY 
I I k you very much, but y j 
nger d 
ARNOLD 
[ feel very honoured that you've a ept 1 them. Will you 


I tell you that nothing 
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love you. We're being ‘very sentimental to- 


night. 


ARNOLD 


It’s the warm champagne; have some more? 


MISS PERRY 
Yes, please. (She has drawn the curtains) What would you 
do if someone were to find out about us? 
ARNOLD 
I shouldn't care. Probably lots of people have found out 
already. Why? Have we anything to be ashamed of? 
MISS PERRY 


Not ashamed of exactly. 


ARNOLD 
There are a great many things in my life I wish I hadn’t 
done .. . but loving you will never be one of them. 


MISS PERRY 
You're not being very practical, Arnold. Supposing your 
wife knew about me. What would she do? 
ARNOLD 
I haven’t the slightest idea. 
MISS PERRY 
Do you think she'd divorce you? 
ARNOLD 
Good heavens, no! 
MISS PERRY 
Why are you so sure? 
ARNOLD 
For one thing, there’s Edward. 
MISS PERRY 
Edward's seventeen 


ARNOLD 
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MISS PERRY 
You don’t think your wife might consider him old enough 
to make up his own mind? 
ARNOLD 
I don’t think it would be a nice thing for a boy of seven- 
teen to be confronted with. He's got a very happy home. I 
don’t think he'd want to see it broken up. 


MISS PERRY 
Is that what your wife thinks? About the happy home? 
ARNOLD 
I imagine so. 
MISS PERRY 


(Getting up and going back to the window and arranging 
the curtains) 
Then you're quite safe, aren’t you, Arnold? The best of 
both worlds. 
ARNOLD 
What’s the matter? Why do you keep fussing with the cur- 
tains? Why are you so restless? 
MISS PERRY 
If you never saw me again after to-night, what would you 
remember best about me? 
ARNOLD 
Now, that’s what I call morbid. 
MISS PERRY 
Do you? Well, just answer, my boy. 
ARNOLD 
I think I should remember your left ear and your right 
MISS PERRY 
Be serious, I really want to know. 
ARNOLD 
I suppose I should remember you best in my arms, asleep. 
That's the only time you ever really trust me. 
MISS PERRY 
When I'm asleep? 
ARNOLD 
What would you remember about me? 
MISS PERRY 
The things I've made up about you. How you must have 
looked when you were a little boy. What you must have been 
like when you were a soldier. Before you became a million 


aire. When you hadn't got responsibilities or a family. 
ARNOLD 


If you'd known me in those days you wouldn't have looked 
at me twice. Would you, now? 
MISS PERRY 
Probably not. I'm not sure. I like to think I would have 
swooped down on you and carried you off. 
ARNOLD 
You'd never think it to look at me now, but in those days 
I was the one who swooped. 
MISS PERRY 
Well, we would both have swooped. What would have hap- 
pened to us? 
ARNOLD 
A very nasty collision, I should imagine. 
MISS PERRY 
You are a fool. There’s someone watching this flat. 
ARNOLD 
What? 
MISS PERRY 
There’s someone watching this flat, unless you've got a 


bodyguard. A man in a raincoat and a bowler hat. He's been 
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there all the evening under the lamp-post. 
ARNOLD 
Why didn’t you tell me? 
MISS PERRY 
I've suddenly realised that’s what he must be doing. 
(ARNOLD gets up) 
What are you going to do? 
ARNOLD 
I'm going to have a look. Put the lights out. 
(Miss PERRY does so. ARNOLD draws back the curtains 
and looks out. Then draws the curtains together again) 
You can put the lights on. He’s there all right. Of course he 
may be watching the flat below. 
MISS PERRY 
It’s empty. Do you think he’s a private detective? 
ARNOLD 
I trust he isn’t the other kind! Have you been breaking 
the law? 
MISS PERRY 


No. Have you? 


ARNOLD 
Not more than usual. We'll have to find out what he’s 
up to. 


MISS PERRY 
I wonder if he could be a reporter? 
ARNOLD 
A reporter? 
MISS PERRY 
Yes, from one of the Sunday newspapers. You know the 
sort of thing: “Millionaire’s Love Nest.” 
ARNOLD 
My dear child! Do be practical. I'm a newspaper proprietor 
myself. 
MISS PERRY 
All the more reason. One of your rivals— 
ARNOLD 
We don’t bomb each other's headquarters. 
MISS PERRY 
Well, what are you going to do? 
ARNOLD 
Instinct tells me I ought to try and get out of here. Have 
you a fire escape? 
MISS PERRY 
No. There’s a service lift. 
ARNOLD 
Really? 
MISS PERRY 
Only, alas, for parcels. (She laughs) Small parcels. 
ARNOLD 
What are you giggling at? 
MISS PERRY 
I was thinking of you getting stuck in it and delivered in 


the morning to one of my neighbours. 


ARNOLD 
Very droll. Have you got any suggestions? 
MISS PERRY 
I think we should ask him in, then we'd know what he 
was up to. 
ARNOLD 

Take the enemy by surprise? Mightn’t be a 
it? Heads we ask 


ignore him. (He tosses a coin) What is it? 


I wonder .. . 


bad idea. Shall we toss for him in, tails we 
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MISS PERRY 
Heads. 
ARNOLD * 
Are you sure? (He goes to the window, pulls back the cur- 
tains, flings up the window and calls) Hullo, you down there, 
sir, under the lamp-post. Won't you come up? Number seven- 
teen. You know the way. (He shuts the window) He's com- 
ing. I feel quite excited. 
| MISS PERRY 


So do I! Are you going to put a coat on? 


ARNOLD 
I don’t think so. We've broken the ice. To the visitor. 
MISS PERRY 
To the visitor. 
ARNOLD 
Perhaps he’s just canvassing for the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
(They drink. There is a ring at the bell) 
You'd better go and let him in. He might have a gun. 
MISS PERRY 
Certainly not. You go. 
(ARNOLD goes and returns immediately followed by 
MR. PROTHERO. ) 
PROTHERO 
Good evening, sir. Terrible weather we're having. 
ARNOLD 
Now, sir. What can we do for you? 
PROTHERO 
Prothero is the name, sir. Walter Prothero. Good evening— 
Miss Perry, isn’t it? 
MISS PERRY 
Good evening. 
PROTHERO 
This is all very cosy, I must say. Very cosy indeed. I appre- 
ciate your co-operation, Sir Arnold, in inviting me in like 
this. It’s a bit irregular, of course, but I don’t think there’s 
anything really against it. Of course, we'll be guided by what 
Mr. Wilson thinks, won't we? 


ARNOLD 
Who's Mr. Wilson? 


PROTHERO 

Mr. Wilson is acting for Lady Holt, I understand. We do 
a lot of work for him, you know. Very nice, old-fashioned 
hrm, handles the cream, if you know what I mean. Won't 
ike the rough stuff; of course, we can’t afford to be so par- 
That's why we appreciate it all the more when things 
are nice and friendly, as in this case. I shan’t say anything 
about the ch mpagne. That’s the sort of thing that’s liable to 
the papers, you know. We don’t pander to the press, 
if we can help it. Some of the details they print now are 


really disgraceful. ‘Course it’s always worse in a defended case. 


You won [ 


Now, this is the sitting-room, | suppose, and there’s only the 


be bothered with anything like that, I dott expect. 


one bedroom in here. 
ARNOLD 


> 


What the hell are you doing? 


PROTHERO 
(Who has been writing in his little book) 
Just making a few notes. Routine stuff, really. Do you wish 
me to see the bedroom? 
ARNOLD 
(Suddenly) 


Get out of here! D’you hear me? Get out of here. 
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PROTHERO 
Why, yes, certainly, by all means, Sir Arnold. I was just 


going in any case; mustn't outstay my welcome. But you did 


5 
? 


ask me in, remember? I expect you'll be hearing from Mr. 
Wilson in a day or two. Good night, sir. Good night, miss. 


(He goes out.) 
ARNOLD 
That was a hell of an idea! 
MISS PERRY 
I’m sorry. 


ARNOLD 
I don’t understand what she’s trying to do. 
MISS PERRY 
Don’t you, Arnold? 
ARNOLD 
Get me Whiteman on the ‘phone. 
MISS PERRY 
What, now? 
ARNOLD 
Yes. Why not? D'you know his private number? 
MISS PERRY 
I'll get him for you—Sir Arnold. 
ARNOLD 
No, no. I'll do it. What's the number? 
MISS PERRY 
Primrose 7911. 
ARNOLD 
(As he gets the number) 

I can’t believe she really means to go through with this. 
Why on earth didn’t she tell me? It’s not like her . . . It’s 
ringing. I suppose he’s asleep. 

MISS PERRY 

I wouldn't be surprised. 

ARNOLD 


Hullo, 1S 


now listen. A man just walked in 


Why on earth doesn’t he have a ‘phone by his 
that you, Max? Right 
here, took some notes and walked out again . . . previous to 
that he’s been watching the flat . . . Miss Perry’s flat. I just 
happen to be spending the evening here. Well, yes, if you like 
the night better—you're not in court now, don’t quibble. No, 
of course he wasn't a burglar. Not those kind of notes... 
Notes you—write down . . . (To tss perry) God, the legal 
mind at four o'clock in the morning! No, he didn’t exactly 
force his way in . . . | invited him. I wanted to find out what 
he was up to .. . Yes, you're right, I have. But she can’t start 
proceedings without telling me. I think she must have gone 
off her head. Is that evidence? I mean, we were just sitting 
having supper. Oh . . . Yes. Of course; no, no, nothing like 
that. No, I have been before. Yes, yes. Well, look, what time 
. And Max, don’t go back 


. just lie awake thinking it over. Good-bye .. . 


can you be in my office? Right 
to sleep 
He thinks I ought to get out of here 

MISS PERRY 


T he re’s the door. 


ARNOLD 


You know, if it wasn’t for Edward I'd let her get away 


with this. 
MISS PERRY 


You're going to fight it? 
ARNOLD 
I must. I don’t want my son to think I let him down. 
MISS PERRY 


Suppose you lose ? 








ARNOLD 
I won't lose . the issue’s too big. I’m afraid it means the 
end of us, for a time. 

MISS PERRY 


Of course. 


ARNOLD 
It was fun while it lasted, wasn’t it? 
MISS PERRY 
Great fun. 
ARNOLD 
I think I'd better get out of here now. 
(He goes into the bedroom) 
(Off) T'll give you a call, when I've seen Whiteman in the 
morning. 
MISS PERRY 
A call? (Suddenly realising) Oh yes, of course, I'll be here. 
(ARNO! D enters, putting on his jacket.) 
ARNOLD 
I don’t know how on earth I'm going to manage without 
you at the office. God, what a mess all this is! 
MISS PERRY 
You'll manage all right. Don’t worry about me. I shan’t 
throw myself under train like Harry Soames 
ARNOLD 
(Shocked) 1 suppose I deserved that. 
MISS PERRY 
I'm sorry, I shouldn't have said it. Go along and put your 
coat on. 
(He gor into the bedroom) 
What d d you do with the pe url box? 


ARNOLD 
(Returning) 


The what? 
MISS PERPY 
The box. The case . thie pe. rls were in? 
ARNOLD 
Isn't it there? 
(He 1s putting on his overcoat.) 
MISS PERRY 
Oh ves, how silly of me 
(She puts the pearls in ut and holds it out.) 
ARNOLD 
Why? 
MISS PERRY 
I'm sure Mr. Whiteman will agree with me, it simp 


matters. 


ARNOLD 


Don't let’s make it too easy for Whiteman; he charges too 


much, anyway. Besides, I'd like you to have them if you would. 
MISS PERRY 
Very well. 
ARNOLD 
I don’t know how to say good-bye. 


MISS PERRY 


Don’t you? Do you think Prothero is still there? (Going to 


the window and looking out) Yes, still at it. Ge ig very we 


The gloomy sentry. But ] supp 


you know. Let's give him three cheers. (Suddenly openine th 


window and leaning out) Three cheers for Mr. Prothero. Hip, 


hip, hooray. Hip, h P, hooray Hip, hip, hoorav. (S 
the window) Do you know, | ctually raised his hat! 


(She turns 


Sc n way hes the winner, 









ACT TWO 
Scene Ill 
An hotel bedroom in Alassio on the Italian Riviera. The 
next day. 
EVELYN 15 talking into the telephone. 
EVELYN 
Edward? ... Oh, Il! rry. Yes, the luggage is ready bu 
the car will have to wait. Mr. Edward isn’t back vet. Wil 


you give me enquiries, please . . . Hullo, enquiries? It’s Lady 
Holt speal ny. Did you ring the Aperitif ? and the Grand 
Hotel? Well, he must be there. Will you try them again 
Yes, I know, but they some 
Vv we were ¢ itching the seven 


thirty ... I'm so afraid there’s been an accident. Yes. . 


(She rings off D rinc the latte) part of the conversa 


tion ARNOLD has me into the room and stands quiet| 


in the doorway. H clothes suggest that he has been 


, , 
travellin nda is 1s everything about him now— 


ARNOLD 
Good evening, my dear. 
EVELYN 
Arnold! What are y doing here? 
ARNOLD 
I have managed after ll to snatch a few days’ holiday 


What could be more natural than that I should choose 


spend them with my wife and child? Packing? I though 
\ ‘d booked your rooms | for another fortnight? 
EVELYN 


I changed my plans, Arnold. 
ARNOLD 


Really . . . and where were you thinking of hiding from 


EVELYN 
Hiding from you! Don’t be so absurd, I'd no intention of 


hiding. 


ARNOLD 
No. I rather thought that would be our Mr. Wilson’s ad- 
vice when he'd learnt I'd flown from Croydon. I must say 
there’s something very satisfactory in being followed wherever 
one goes. It makes one feel quite young and romantic, like a 


character out of Sapper. 


EVELYN 
I don’t know what you're talking about. 
ARNOLD 
You don’t read S$ pper, perl Ips I wouldn't worry about 
Edward, if I were you, he’s peri ctly safe... at the pictures 
EVELYN 
How do you know? 
ARNOLD 


Because it was on my suggestion that he went there. I spoke 


to him on the telephone from Le Bourget this morning. I 


told him | plann d t oin you and wanted it to be a suf 
] he best way of delaving your 
d \ pear. | prom sed him yot 
would be angry ‘ 

EVELYN 


I am angry ... but not with Edward. Like all your a 


husband invest 
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EVELYN 


Perhaps I choase to fight you for once, Arnold, with your 


The own weapons. 
ARNOLD 
But why bother to fight me at all? You won't win, you 
know. 
y bu EVELYN 
Will I wouldn't be too sure of that, Arnold. Mr. Wilson is very 
Lady : 
ae confident. 
rand ARNOLD 
gain, | Mr. Wilson is under the impression that the suit will be 
ome undefended, but he’s quite wrong. I have no intention of 
— giving you a divorce. 
EVELYN 
I'm delighted to hear you say so. 
— ; ARNOLD 
Re Why? 
EVELYN 
—" Because I should like you to fight and lose—that is part of 
my plan for Edward. 
ARNOLD 
Your plan for Edward? 
EVELYN 
I want him to realise that with all your moncy and power 
there are still some things you can't get away with. 
iday ARNOLD 
e I Why do you want a divorce? 
ught EVELYN 
Because I think it’s the only way of bringing Edward to his 
senses 
ARNOLD 
I don't know what you're talking about. What's the 
trom with FE, rd 
EVELYN 
A great deal, I’m afraid, at present, but nothing you'd 
mM of understand. 
ARNOLD 
You might give me some indication. 
5 ad- 
EVELYN 
— Very well, I'll try. Take last night, tor nstance | Ty, rd 
te got very ir k | n ght Then he was very sicl He w 
Ke a very rude to everyone, including a waiter. This morning I 
ld him to apologise. He did. He gave the waiter five pounds. 
Now everyone in the hotel calls him “Milord He's } 
If he goes on like this, what will he be Ii vhen he's 
Ganauiaiie 
bou : 
ARNOLD 
— Broke, I should think—the« young devil. Why did you let 
EVELYN 
He s pped away to one of the bars in the Casino. He told 
poke me he was going to dance. He lies very fluently these days. 
5: ARNOLD 
~ Perhaps it wasn’t a lic Perhaps his girl stood him up. Most 
po Kids get a little tipsy once, round about his age. It’s not a bad 
ae thing; atter that they lay off it. 
EVELYN 
Edward doesn’t lay off it. He goes on. He likes it. Like you, 
at he doesn’t see much harm in it. 
ARNOLD 
I don’t see anything so very terrible in all this. 
esti ' ' ; 


EVELYN 


1 . - ° ri: 
I know you don't, Arnold. That’s the whole point. To you 
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it’s all rather a joke, isn’t it? When I ask you to stop giving 
Edward money you promise and then you break your promise. 
I don’t see things the way you do any more. I've suddenly 
woken up and I'm frightened, frightened for my son. That's 
why I'm going to take him away. 
ARNOLD 
Where are you thinking of taking him? 
EVELYN 
I don’t know yet, but when I've divorced you, Arnold, I 
shall take Edward abroad somewhere. Somewhere where he 
can learn what it is to work for his living and to have respon- 
sibilities . . . 1 shall be one of those because I don't plan to 
take much money with me. 
ARNOLD 
You really think that Edward will agree to this fantastic 
scheme of yours? 
EVELYN 
Poor Edward. I'm afraid it will be an awful shock for him. 
But when I tell him that I don’t want to touch your money 
and that I rely on him to look after me—well, I think he 
still loves me and he’s not altogether lacking in courage or 
pride, you know. 
ARNOLD 
gut even if you won this divorce you still couldn't take him 
out of England without my consent. 
EVELYN 
Mr. Wilson thinks that under the circumstances the Courts 


might give permission 


ARNOLD 
Does he, indeed? 
EVELYN 
nd if you force me to stay in England I can always 


change my name. Mrs. Soames did. 


ARNOLD 
Why do you hate me.so much? 
EVELYN 


I don’t hate you. I'm sorry. I shouldn't have said that about 
Mrs. Soames. I'm very tired. Do vou mind if I go to bed? 
ARNOLD 
Go ahead. I'm still your husband. We're not divorced yet, 
you know. 
EVELYN 
How long did you tell Edward to stay out? 
ARNOLD ; 
No particular time. I just wanted a chance to talk to you. 
EVELYN 
Now you've had that, perhaps you'll leave. 
ARNOLD 
Not just yet. Won't you sit down? Evelyn, I never realised 
that you cared so much. I thought that that side of marriage 
wasn't important to you nowadays. I'm not excusing what I've 
done—I'd have done it, I expect, whatever the circumstances 
might have been. I didn’t realise that my taking a mistress 
would make you so terribly bitter. I'm sorry. 
EVELYN 
You haven't understood one word of what I've been saying, 
have you? 
ARNOLD 
Only that you think the best way of dealing with Edward 
is to break up his home. 
EVELYN 
His home! When did he last have a home? A real home? 


Something that wasn’t a cross between the toy d partment of 
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Harrod’s and the Bank of Engtand. Presided over by per 


every wish pecrore he 


petual fairy godfather who granted his 
iwht of it himself. 
ARNOLD 


Some wives would be grateful to a husband who tried to be 


just that. 
EVELYN 
Possibly, but I’m not. I've had enough, Arnold. I’ve seen the 
fairy godfather when he’s off duty. I think it’s time Edward 
should too, time he got to know his father, and all his father 


stands for. 


ARNOLD 
You don’t think 
' 


Edward ke WS a 


it’s rather late to introduce us? I think 


good deal more 
It's true he doesn’t know about Eileen, but I’m pc rfectly pre 


pared that he should know if you really think it 


But while we're being so very frank with him, perhaps he 


should know about Larry too. 
EVELYN 
What do you mean? 


ARNOLD 


Larry's in love with you. I think you're in love with him. 
I think that’s why you want a divorce. 
EVELYN 
You must be mad. 
ARNOLD 
Do you deny he’s in love with you? 
EVELYN 
I really don’t . of course it’s quite absurd. 
ARNOLD 
Is it? This will be a terrible thing for him, you know. 
EVELYN 
Why? What do you mean? 


ARNOLD 


You're his patient. The British Medical Council have very 
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ibout me than you suspect. 
‘ 


necessary. 
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ARNOLD: I'll never forget that yos 
wanted to take Edward away from me 


Adrianne Allen and Robert Morley 


definite views about doctors who seduce 


their patients, 
EVELYN 
Are you accusing me of having an affair with Larry? 
ARNOLD 
. and I sincerely hope you won't force me to do so, 
EVELYN 
You haven't a shred of evidence. 
ARNOLD 


not yet, pe rhay s 


No 


But you should know what pri- 
vate investigators can do once they start. This is going to be 
a very dirty case, you know. Are you quite sure you want to 
go on with it? Larry has been very good to us, very good t 
Edward. Whichever way the case goes, I'll see he gets plenty 


of public ity. 


EVELYN 
You're contemptible, Arnold. 


I don’t think I've ever despised 
you as much as I do now. 


ARNOLD 


I'm not interested in what you feel any more. No matter 


ret that vou wanted to take 


what h: ppens to us, I'll n 


Edward away 


ver for 


from me. There may be many things you cant 


forgive me for, this is one I'll never forgive you. I’ve always 


1! 
VS Will, 


fought for Edward, I alway and if you think I’m going 


to let you take him now and slander me and set him against 


me, you've made just about the biggest mistake of your lite 
This is my reward tor what I've tried o tor you . tried 
o do f{ wife w me twenty vears ago, who has 
W ed her cl l ild § | W y 
h ven’ k d \ Was ratnel d edg 
wasn't 1 Phe ques ‘ re you going to ¢ next? 
EVELYN 
I don’t know. Pleas ‘ I here 
A LD 
Not until I have you se that you'll stop this case. 
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EVELYN 
Why should I? 
(The telephone rings.) 
ARNOLD 
Because I made the stakes a little too high. You were never 
gambler, were you? 
(The telephone rings again. He picks up the receiver) 
Hello, yes. Oh yes They want to know if you're naying on 


to-night. Are you? (He puts a hand on her shoulder.) 


EVELYN 
Don't touch me! 
ARNOLD 
Yes, we're all staying. You may send my luggage up here 


awn the receiver) I dw ird’s back I'd better go and 
look after him. He’s just been a little sick in the lift. 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 


Scene I 
The Gainsborough room in corp HoLt’s house in Charles 
Strect, 1935. A very grand room indeed, hung with Gains 
rout There ts a staircase upstage. 
BURTON—HOLT'S private secretary—ts studying some papers. 
PARKER 
(Putting wn “The Times’) 
Do vou think there is going to be a war? 
BURTON 


His Lordship is very hopetul. 

PARKER 
t’s rather non-committal. You mean he thinks 
to be one or there isn't? 

BURTON 
I'm sorry if my answer wasn't perfectly plain Surely it must 

s that his Lordship is hopeful that a contiict can, 

even at this stage, be avoided. 


PARKER 


I wonder. There are peor le, you know, who think we ought 


BURTON 
Only irresponsible hot-heads. In his Lordsh p's view, war 


planes iS a thing of the 


that tual fighting with men and f 3 g 


PARKER 

Really? Well, he may be right. 
BURTON 

Hi lly is, you know. 
PARKER 

Tell me, how long have you been his secretary? 
BURTON 

His personal secretary? Three years. Why did you ask? 
PARKER 


I can’t remember. Oh yes, I was wondering about Miss 


Pe i pr decessor. What's happe ned to her? 
BURTON 
She's still with our organisation, in the Paris office. 
PARKER 
Good job? 
BURTON 
Very good. She’s extremely « ipable, for a woman. 
(EVELYN comes in, followed by PHYLLIS MAXWELL, a girl 
of about twenty.) 
EVELYN 


Larry, my dear, that old idiot Summers has only just told 
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me you were here. Why didn’t you join us in the drawing- 


room? Have you had tea? 


PARKER 


Yes, thank you . . . The truth is I was expecting Arnold— 


he fixed the time himself so I thought for once he'd be 
punctual. 


EVELYN 


He treats you disgracefully ...1I don’t know why you 


stand for it. 


PARKER 
Habit . . . It’s wonderful what you can get used to. 
EVELYN 


Larry, this is Phyllis Maxwell . . . Larry Parker. 


PARKER 
(Shaking hands with puyuus, 
How are you? 
PHYLLIS 
How do you do. 
EVELYN 


Perhaps I should say Dr. Parker . our Dr. Parker. He 


brought Edward into the world. 


(EvELYN smiles absently. BURTON goes.) 
PHYLLIS 
I've heard a lot about you. 
PARKER 
I've read a lot about you. 
PHYLLIS 
Most of it pretty terrible I expect. 
PARKER 
On the contrary, most of it was, 1 was going to say, flatter- 


ing, but now that I've seen you I’m not so sure. Your pictures 


don’t really do you justice, 


PHYLLIS 


That's because you see them in new spapers. I think every- 


one looks terrible in newspapers, don’t you? 


EVELYN 
You'll have to learn to get used to it when you're. ... 
Phyllis, we haven't told him... (Taking her arm) Larry, 


this is my new daughter-in-law to be. 


PARKER 
No .. . really! Congratulations. I hope you'll both be very 
happy. 
EVELYN 


They will, I know, Larry. Very happy. Isn’t it wonderful 
. but remember, it’s still a dark secret, even Arnold doesn’t 
know yet . . . he’s only hoping. 
(sUMMERS enters with drinks) 
That's right, Summers. I thought we ought to have a drink 
to celebrate. 
PARKER 
Yes, of course. How long have you known Edward? 
PHYLLIS 
We met out hunting last season. We're both mad about it, 
you know. I think having the same tastes is half the battle, 
don’t you? 
PARKER 
I'm not an authority, I’m afraid. 
PHYLLIS 
Are you a woman-hater, Dr. Parker, by any chance? 
PARKER 
No, not exactly—just a bachelor. 
EVELYN 
Really, Phyllis, what a thing to ask! 
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PHYLLIS 

I always think it’s better to ask people outright when they 
are, then you won't bore them. I think boring people is the 
unforgivable sin. That's why I love Edward, he never bores 
me. 


EVELYN 
Well, here’s hoping he never will. 
PHYLLIS 
Or I him. 
(They drink.) 
PARKER 
I must say I've heard more romantic toasts. 
EVELYN 
Not in this day and age, surely 
PHYLLIS 
Look, I simply must fly home and dress . . . I'll never be 
at the Berkeley by eight-thirty. 
EVELYN 
We're having a little party . . . won't you join us, Larry? 
PHYLLIs 


Oh, do, please 


there wouldn't have been an Edward at all. Oh, what a dread- 


. after all, if it wasn’t for you perhaps 


ful thing to say! 
PARKER 
I think you over-estimate the part we doctors play in these 
matters ... 1 would love to come, but I'm afraid I've got 
half-a-dozen patients to see when I've finished with your 
future father-in-law. 
PHYLLIS 
oes Well, good bye 


I hope Edward won't keep us all waiting. 


Oh, I am sorry . Good-bye, Mum 
EVELYN 
Good-bye, darling. I'll hurry him up. 
PHYLLIS 
What’s wrong with Poppa Arnold? 
PARKER 
If I ever found that out I'd be out of a job. 
(PHYLLIS goes out.) 
EVELYN 
Well, what do you think of her? 
PARKER 
Very lovely. 
EVELYN 
She’s what Edward needs . . . sensible down to earth. I like 
her because she’s frank, you know what she’s thinking . . . 
it’s rather a relief to meet someone who hasn't any inhibi- 
tions. 
PARKER 
If you think she’s the right girl for Edward, I’m sure you're 


right. How did he get on this time? 


EVELYN 
You mean on his trip? Quite well, I think. Arnold seemed 
pleased and he didn’t get into any scrapes—at least, I don’t 


think he did. Is there anything wrong with Arnold? 


PARKER 
I don’t think so. 
EVELYN 
He asked you to come specially, though, didn’t he? I heard 


him telephoning. 


PARKER 
I expect he’s got some bee in his bonnet as usual, wants a 


check-up. 
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EVELYN 


How do you think I'm looking? 
PARKER 
Fine . . . fine! Why, don’t you feel it? 
EVELYN 
Yes, I feel all right. (She Aelps herself to another cocktail) 
When I get Edward and Phyllis married, I'll try taking P 


cure. You can cure it, can’t you? 


PARKER 
If you want to enough. 
EVELYN 
Do you think people know I drink? 
PARKER 
You don’t drink. 
EVELYN 
What's that supposed to be . . . auto-suggestion? Arnold 
knows . . . perhaps that’s why he sent for you. 
PARKER 
Don’t be absurd, Evelyn. (arNoLp comes in.) 
ARNOLD 


Hello, Larry. Sorry to keep you waiting. 


EVELYN 
Good evening, Arnold. . . . Did you bring Edward back 
with you? 
ARNOLD 


Yes. He’s gone up to change . . . we're having dinner with 
Phyllis at the Berkeley—had you forgotten? 
EVELYN 
No, I hadn't forgotten ... but I don’t think I'll come 
I think I'm going to have one of my headaches. Have a 
cocktail ? 
ARNOLD 
(Taking the shaker from her firmly) 
Thank you, I'll help myself. Do go and change, you'll be 
late. 
EVELYN 
Didn’t you hear me say I thought I was going to have a 
headache? 
ARNOLD 
Didn't you hear me say to hurry? You're not going to have 
one of your headaches, not to-night and spoil Edward's 
party. 
EVELYN 
Arnold tries to hypnotise me, you know, the principle of 
the snake and the rabbit. I’m sorry you can’t come with us 
It would have been nice. Good-bye. 
ARNOLD 
Don’t wait for me . . . Edward will take you as soon as 
you're ready. I'll join you all later._(EvELYN goes out) 
Sit down, Larry. 


PARKER 
You'd better sit down. . . . What's the matter with you? 
ARNOLD 


Nothing. 
PARKER 
Good heavens! How did you find that out? 
ARNOLD 
I've asked you here because I want you to meet someone. 
Someone who needs help, Larry. 
PARKER 
I'll be pleased to do what ] can. 
ARNOLD 


nank you. new we could count on you. 
Thank Ik 
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ARNOLD: Didn't you hear me say to hurry? 
You're not going to have one of your headaches, 
not tonight and spoil Edward's party. 


Adrianne Allen, lan Hunter, Robert Morley 


PARKER 
We? Are you in this too? 
ARNOLD 
I hold, what the lawyers call, a watching brief. 
PARKER 
What are you up to now, eh? 
ARNOLD 
I want you to read some letters. 


(He produces them from a locked drawer.) 


PARKER 
Whose ? 

ARNOLD 
Edward's. 

PARKER 
Dy eS he know? 

ARNOLD 


Of course; what do you think I am? 


PARKER 
(Reading) 

Who is Bettikins? 
ARNOLD 

Miss Betty Fowler. 
PARKER 


What terrible handwriting. 
ARNOLD 

Yes, isn’t it? Of course, he usually uses a typewriter. 
PARKER 


That would have simplified matters ... on this occasion. 


ARNOLD 
They're not the sort ol letters one writes on a type writer 


} 


eXactiy. 
PARKER 
You want my opinion on them? I think he should see a 


psychok gist! 
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ARNOLD 
Are you serious? 
PARKER 
No, I suppose not, at his age . . . Well, what do you want 


me to do? I'm certainly not reading any more of those. 


ARNOLD 
I want you to see Miss Fowler. 
PARKER 
Why? 
ARNOLD 
She claims she’s going to have a child. 
PARKER 
Ah! 
ARNOLD 
She may be mistaken or she may be lying! 
PARKER 
I see. And what is Edward's position in all this? 
ARNOLD 
Naturally she claims he is the father. 
PARKER 
Naturally ? 
ARNOLD 
Edw ird’s quite a catch, you know; anyway, why else should 
she send me the letters? I needn't tell you that this is a 
damned awkward situation at any time, but just at the mo- 
ment it’s pure hell. 
PARKER 
Why just at this moment? 
ARNOLD 
I think Edward is just about to get himself engaged to 
Phyllis Maxwell. George Maxwell's daughter. Do you know 
her? 
PARKER 
I've just met her; as a matter of fact, they are engaged. 


In not supposed to tell you ‘ they plan to do so them- 
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selves to-night. 
ARNOLD 
Oh, that's splendid news. I'm delighted. I've always hoped 
this would happen. George will be tickled to death. 
(SUMMERS enters.) 
SUMMERS 
A Miss Fowler to see you, my lord. The young lady has no 
card, 
ARNOLD 
Oh well, show her in. We'll have to manage somehow. 
(SUMMERS exits.) 
PARKER 
Does Edward know about this . . . about her coming here? 
ARNOLD 
Yes, of course, he’s given me—us—carte blanche to handle 
it for him. 
PARKER 
That’s damn considerate of him, 
(SUMMERS enters.) 
SUMMERS 
(Announcing) 
Miss Fowler, my lord. 
(Miss FOWLER enters. SUMMERS goes out.) 
ARNOLD 
How do you do, Miss Fowler. I’m Lord Holt. I want you 
to meet Dr. Parker, our medical adviser. He brought Edward 
into the world. 
PARKER 
I shall never live that down. How do you do, Miss Fowler. 
BETTY 
How do you do. 
ARNOLD 
Now, Miss Fowler, won't you sit down? It was nice of you 
to come and see me. 
BETTY 
I've always wanted to meet Edward's father. I've seen pic- 
fures of you, of course. 
ARNOLD 
I only wish we could have met under happier circumstances. 
Well, now, I think perhaps the best thing is to come to busi 
away. I've told Dr 


going to have a child. I hope you didn’t mind. 


ness right Parker that you think you're 
BETTY 
No, no, I don’t mind. 
ARNOLD 
I always think it’s a sound principle when dealing with any 
ascertain first of all whether the problem exists. 


problem 
Now are you quite sure about it? 
BETTY 
Yes, quite sure. 
ARNOLD 
I was wondering whether you'd mind—Dr. Parker—? 
PARKER 
You've seen your own doctor, Miss Fowler? 
BETTY 
He's not 


really my doctor... . but he’s a good doctor. 


PARKER 


And the tests were positive, ch? 


BETTY 
Yes. 
ARNOLD 


But 


all the same I'd rather 
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PARKER 
I think we can take it that Miss Fowler is going to have 
a baby. 
ARNOLD 
Very well. The question is, what ought we to do? 
(There is a pause.) 
PARKER 
I don’t want to embarrass you in any way, Miss Fowler, 
but I'm a little hazy about this. Do you mind if I ask a fey 
questions ? 
BETTY 
No, of course. 
PARKER 


How long have you known Edward? 


BETTY 
Nearly a year. I work in a shop, he came in to buy some. 
thing . a postcard as a matter of fact, one of those silly 
ones . the kind you send friends on their hols—yoy 


know the kind? 


(ARNOLD smiles politely.) 


i 
PARKER 
And then? 
BETTY 
I thought he was rather nice and the next day he came back 
and asked me to go to the pictures. I didn’t know who he was 
or anything but—well, I liked him. After that we started t 
go out a lot, and then ht he suggested we should be 
lovers, and—well—I w fraid of losing him if I said no, 
ARNOLD 
You knew who he was by then? 
BETTY 
Oh, ves. of S ve'd luced ourselves pr yperly 
ARNOLD 
Quite. 
PARKER 
Why have you come } Miss Fowler? 
BETTY 
He asked me to 
(She indicates ARNOLD.) | 
PARKER 
Are you in love with Edward 
BETTY 
Yes 
PARKER 
And you want to marry ? 
BETTY 
Yes 
PARKER 


I thar h ’ e hic lerrer 
S that WHY you Sent Nis letters 


to Lord Holt? 


BETTY 
Yes. Yi ee, Edward's a funny boy. When I told him we 
were going to have a child he got frightened. I think he’s a 
bit afraid of responsibility, and it made him stop loving me 
for a wi y I ks his he he loves me, he 
could ve W } r S erwise. Now he’s stopped 
secing me, ¢ broad So I ght the best thing t 
di was t me t vou | ‘ s | ght wv ld put 
rage into | ar of he’s really weak 
ist tl he hates | g I ip his mind 
snneoe 
You want me to make up his mind for him? 





he’s such 
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ARNOLD 
But supposing he doesn’t want to marry you . really 
doesn’t want to? 
BETTY 
Well, then, he must say so... it’s no good his running 
away like that, is it? But he does want to... 1 know Ed- 
ward so well. 
ARNOLD 
I'm afraid I must disillusion you, Miss Fowler. There is 
another woman—girl, that is. My son has asked her to marry 
him and she has accepted. 
BETTY 
But he couldn’t do that. 
PARKER 
Couldn't he? You know and I know, Miss Fowler, that’s 
exactly what he could do. 
ARNOLD 
That's rather we're all entitled to 


change our minds. 


uncalled for, Larry... 


PARKER 
Are we? 
BETTY 
Is she . . . is she . pretty . the girl he’s engaged to? 
ARNOLD 


Very pretty and very nice . she’s the daughter of one of 


my oldest friends. 
BETTY 
What's her name? 
ARNOLD 
Does that matter? 
BETTY 
I think it does. 
ARNOLD 
Very well. You're entitled to know. Her name is Phyllis 


Maxwell. She’s Sir George Maxwell’s daughter. 
BETTY 
He's never mentioned her. 


PARKER 
It's the truth, Miss Fowler. 
ARNOLD 
The question is, what do we do now? 
| BETTY 
I don’t know. 
' ARNOLD 


Do you still 


somebody else? 


want to marry him knowing he’s in love with 
BETTY 
ARNOLD 


Miss 


me in this matter? You're very young and very 


You don't seem very decided. Fowler, will you be 


attractive and this is your first love affair? 


BETTY 
Yes 
ARNOLD 
It’s ended disastrously ... but yours is by no means a 
unique position, eh, Larry? 
PARKER 
No, Arnold. 
ARNOLD 
= ly? 
And you are not without friends. Have you a tamulyr 
BETTY 
No. 
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ARNOLD 
(Visibly relieved) 
I should like to be your friend if you'll allow me to be. 
BETTY 
Thank you, Lord Holt. 
ARNOLD 
Supposing you weren't going to have this child, the posi- 
tion would be a good deal easier, would it not? 
BETTY 
Yes, I suppose so. But I am going to have it. 
ARNOLD 
Not necessarily, eh, Larry? 
PARKER 
Not necessarily, Arnold, if she doesn’t take proper care of 
herself—there’s always a risk, 
ARNOLD 
That wasn’t quite what I meant. 
PARKER 
I thought not. I was giving you the benefit of the doubt, 
however. What Lord Holt is now suggesting is that you have 
an illegal operation. 
BETTY 
No. 
ARNOLD 
Must you put it as crudely as that? 
PARKER 
I think so, it was rather a crude suggestion. 
ARNOLD 
A very natural one under the circumstances. 
PARKER 
You have the most extraordinary notion of the meaning of 
the word natural. 
ARNOLD 
Well, don’t let's start quibbling about the meaning of words 
at this juncture . do have a little sense of proportion. Stop 
playing at being Pontius Pilate. You want to help Edward, 
don’t you? 
PARKER 
No. Not particularly. 
ARNOLD 
Well, you ought to—you’re his godfather. 
PARKER 
If I help anyone I should help Miss Fowler. 
AKNOLD 
Naturally we both want to help Miss Fowler; that’s why I 
asked you here. 
PARKER 
I suggest you send for Edward. 
BETTY 
No, please don’t do that. I don’t want to see him just now. 
ARNOLD 
moment, Miss Fowler, that 
Edward is the father of your child, alt! 


Of course I don’t doubt for 
igh as far as I know 
there’s no evidence to prove it. 
PARKER 
There are a few letters. 
ARNOLD 
Quite. (He takes them and puts them back in the drawer) 
I think I'd better have those. As I say, I’m not doubting you, 
but I do want to make my position quite clear. I am only 
Edward’ 


s father I can’t make him marry you... and 


there is no law that can do so. I believe that Edward’s affec 


tions are centred on someone else I am not condoning his 
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EVELYN: Other parents spoil their children and they get over it 
Why didn't Edward? 


Adrianne Allen and lan Hunter 


conduct please don't think that: he has behaved ver, 


badly, but recriminations won't help, will they? What we 
must do now is to make a plan. 
BETTY 


You mean where I'm to have the baby and everything? 


ARNOLD 

Yes . . . when do you expect this child, by the way? 
BETTY 

Not for six months. 
ARNOLD 


I see. That will be April. Larry old boy, I don’t think we 
need keep you .. . Betty and I will work this out ourselves, 


Won't we? 


PARKER 
That’s all right, Arnold. I'm always interested in your plans. 
ARNOLD 
Yes, but I am sure Miss Fowler would prefer as few people 
fo know about it as possible if you will forgive me, it 1s 


rather a family matter. 


BETTY 
I don’t mind him being here. 
ARNOLD 
I'm sorry, Larry, but I must insist. You do understand, old 
man? 
PARKER 
I think so, Arnold. T'll go on one condition—that Miss 
Fowler will promise me something! 
BETTY 
Promise you? 
PARKER 
The next time Lord Holt suggests you have 


you get up and walk right out of here. 
~ I ; 
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ARNOLD 
I've had about enough from you, Larry . will you get 
out, please. 
PARKER 
When I've had her promise. 
ARNOLD 
What the hell's it got to do with you? 
PARKER 
You asked me here. 
ARNOLD 
Give him his promise, M F« 


get something settled to-night. 


wler. For heaven's sake let's 


BETTY 

I promise, Dr. Parker. 
ARNOLD 

Now are you satished ? 
PARKER 


(Rising) 
it I'll go. (To setry) If I cap 


help you, I'm in the book—Lawrence Parker. (To arno.p. g 
t _a 


I'm not satished, Arnold, bi 


the door) Have you ever read the Ten Ci 
(He goes out.) 


mmandments? 


ARNOLD 
Thank heaven for that Now we can get on Larry's a nice 


fellow, but he’s apt to get rather excited, a bit of an old 


woman. Would you like a drink? 


BETTY 
No, thank you, I’m not drinking just now. 
ARNOLD 


Oh, nonsense, one won't do you any harm. 
BETTY 


Really, I won't. 
ARNOLD 
Well, come and sit down. The trouble is he’s very fond of 
Edward, thinks I’m not strict enough with him. Perhaps he’s | 
right. But it is difficult to be strict with Edward—you've found 
that out, haven’t you? Now, Betty, suppose you tell me why 


you're so keen on having this baby. 


BETTY 
I’m not keen on it exactly, but—well, I don’t approve of 
what Dr. Parker said just now. 

ARNOLD 

I’m certainly not going to suggest that again because if I 
did you'd have to get right up and walk out of here. Re- 
member? Although if you did there's nothing to prevent me 


th you. Why, 


idea. How about you and I talking 


ry ou W 
i 


getting up and walkin that’s quite an 
about this over a bit of 
dinner, eh? 

BETTY 


If you like to. 


ARNOLD 
a drink. Mustn’t 


Pretty girls ought to smile. Where would you like to eat? 


Go on, have look so tragic, you know. 


They tell me there’s a new opened in Compton Street, 


1 


run by a Greek. When Greek meets Greek they always open 
a restaurant, eh? 
BETTY 
Yes. 
(She smiles.) 


g ind I will get on famously. 


You know, I've got an idea y 


The great thing is not to be afraid of anything. Eh? 


Curtain 
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ACT THREE 
Scene II 


The same. Three years later. One of the windows is now 
boarded up. EVELYN, in evening dress, ts sitting alone in front 
of the fire, finishing a meal which 1s laid on a tray. She is 
drinking champagne. The air-raid warning is sounding and 
throughout the scene gunfire and the noise of aeroplanes over- 
head is heard. SUMMERS enters. ‘ 

EVELYN 

Yes, Summers, what is it? 

SUMMERS 
Dr. Parker is here, milady. 


EVELYN 
Our Dr. Parker? 

SUMMERS 
Yes, milady. 

EVELYN 


Very well. Show him in. 
SUMMERS 
Yes, milady. May I draw the curtains, milady? The warn- 
ing has gone. 
EVELYN 
No, Summers. We haven't any lights on. 
SUMMERS 
It's the glow from the fire, milady. If you remember, the 
warden has spoken about it before. 
EVELYN 
Oh, all right. Draw the curtains. 
(suMMERS draws curtains and puts on the lights.) 
SUMMERS 
Have you finished with the tray, milady? 
EVELYN 
Leave the wine. 
SUMMERS 
Yes, milady. 
(suMMERS exits with the tray. After a moment he re- 
turns with PARKER.) 
PARKER 
My dear. 
EVELYN 
Hallo, Larry. In at the birth, in at the death, my friend. 
PARKER 
I heard this morning. I've been away. 
EVELYN 
It happened thirteen days ago. I'm having a little celebra- 
tion. Will you have a glass of wine? It’s his birthday, re- 
member ? 


PARKER 
Of course. Thank you. 
EVELYN 
He hated funerals, you know, and grief. Whenever I die, 
he said, all I want my friends to do for me is to have a jolly 


good drink. 
PARKER 
To Edward! 
EVELYN 


Edwar 1, my son! Have you had dinner? 


PARKER 
Thank you 
EVELYN 
It’s a | ng time since you were here the night he ge 
engaged. Arnold never told me what it was all about. 
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PARKER 
Nothing very important. How is he? 
EVELYN 
He thinks it was all well worth while. 
PARKER 
And wasn’t it, Evelyn? 
EVELYN 
Have some more champagne. 
PARKER 
I think Edward enjoyed his life 


I suppose if there is a question asked, it’s that. Did you enjoy 


. what there was of it. 


it... have a good time? Want to go back again? I know 
what Edward would have said. “Count me in.” I've seen a 
lot of people die . . . there’s very few, I think, who wouldn't 
have wanted it again, only different, of course. Just one or 
two little things that they could put right quite easily them- 
selves. I wonder. I should think next time they would have 
made a worse mess of it. 
EVELYN 
Why do you think that? 
PARKER 
] don’t think people learn much by experience, except pos- 
sibly caution. 
EVELYN 
The pocket philosopher. 
PARKER 
You mustn't make fun of me. 
EVELYN 
I never felt less like making fun of anyone in my life. Do 
you remember his first birthday party, and our little flat in 
Brighton and poor Soames? And Arnold’s toast ... the 
world your oyster? 
PARKER 
Very well. You wore a blue dress with a flower at the waist. 
EVELYN 
Fancy you remembering! I often think of that evening. It 
all seemed such a perfect start and yet—it was just the begin- 
ning of the end. I'm a-maudlin, drunken old woman—why 
do you waste your time, Larry? Haven't you got anything 


oetter to do? 


PARKER 
Not at the moment. 
EVELYN 
It all went wrong, Larry, and I don’t know why . that’s 
what I'd like to know—wh/y? It wasn’t just that Edward was 
weak or that Arnold spoiled him . .. Other parents spoil 
their children and they get over it; why didn’t Edward? 
PARKER 
Edward would have got over it in time; he'd have settled 


down. 
EVELYN 
Even his marriage didn’t make any difference to him. I 
thought perhaps Phyllis would succeed where I'd failed. 
; PARKER 
How’s she taken it? 
EVELYN 
Very well. She's nursing, you know. She’s going to have a 
baby. Poor Phyllis. 
PARKER 
Is that how she feels about it? 
EVELYN 
No, I don’t think so. She’s very brave. It all seems unbe 


lievable. Arnold’s gone down to his aerodrome. He ought to 
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be back soon. You must stay and see him. He'd like someone 
to talk to. I shall go up to my room and get into bed and 
get drunk, just quietly by myself, very drunk. Isn't it extraor 
dinary what people do? Are you still in love with me, Larry 
Parker? Would you like to—? No . . . the trouble with drink 
is you become a little bit uncouth . . . forgive me, but I think 
I'll go to bed now. We've finished the champagne and it’s no 
good asking Summers for any more because he won't let me 
have it. It's rationed, you know .. . by my husband... he’s 
in the Government now .. . 
(ARNOLD enters) 
Here he is. Lord Holt—Minister of Champagne. 
ARNOLD 
My dear fellow, it Was good of you to come. 
PARKER 
I've been wanting to for a long, long time. 
ARNOLD 
I've just been down to see his Commanding Officer. I wish 
you'd have heard what he said about Edward. 
PARKER 
I wish I had. 
ARNOLD 
He said that he was just about the best pilot in the squad- 
ron, that he didn’t know what fear was, that he never took 
a chance with anybody's life but his own, that he was a born 
leader of men—I liked that best of all. 
EVELYN 
What an extraordinary life that man must have. 
ARNOLD 
What do you mean? 
EVELYN 
Sitting there all day, telling parents fairy stories about their 
children. 
ARNOLD 
Hadn't you better go to bed? 
EVELYN 
No, Arnold. I want to hear what the Commanding Officer 
said. | want to find out about Edward. Twenty-three years 
isn’t very long to get to know anyone. I never really knew him 
properly. Not like his Commanding Officer. He summed him 
up in thirty seconds. Thirty seconds. Just as long as it takes a 
sparrow to fall to the ground .. . They said it would have 
taken about thirty seconds for Edward to fall. He wasn’t very 
high. I wonder what he thought about . what his Com 
manding Officer would say, 1 suppose. A born leader of men, 
like his father. I thought that would please you, Arnold. He 
didn’t say where you thought of leading them, by any chance. 
He didn't know the real joke, did he? He didn't know 
that the leader himself had lost all sense of direction. It’s an 
extraordinary thing, but I can’t find that damned staircase 
There you are. Do you know how many stairs there are, 
Larry? I do. I've counted them. You see, sometimes one 
can’t see quite as clearly as one would wish and then it’s a 
great help to count. (She starts to walk upstairs) One, two, 
three—that’s the funny one—four, five, six, seven—good-bye, 
Larry 
(She has gone.) 
ARNOLD 
If only she felt the same pride in him as I do, as his wife 


does. There's a girl for you, Larry. She would have made 


Edward into a—funny how I still think of him as a bov. He 
was more than a boy at the finish, he was a bloody hero. I 


don't prete nd that there weren't times when he made me wish 
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like hell I had some other sort of son, but I wouldn't chan 
his memory by a hairbreadth. His memory. By God, he ge 
me into some trouble. I'll never forget the look on Hanray’s 
face when I'd told him I'd bought the school, or the time he 
got sent down from Oxford—I couldn’t buy him that. And af 
that trouble with Betty Fowler. I know that morally yOU were 
right and I was wrong, but it turned out all right in the end 
You think I ruined him, don’t you? 
PARKER 
No, no, perhaps not. I don’t know. 
ARNOLD 
Maybe I did. Maybe if I'd been another sort of man things 
would have been different. Edward would have been dif. 
ferent—who's to say? I did what I thought was best for my 
boy because I loved him. You can’t do more than that—cay 
you? 
(The Lights Fade ta Blackout) 


ACT THREE 
Scene Ill 


The same. Morning. 1948. 

There are no lights burning and the dim foggy morning 
can be seen through the open curtains. BURTON 1s discovered 
going over some papers. He 1s seated on sofa. SUMMERS enters 
and tries the lights. 

BURTON 
It’s no good, Summers, there’s been a power cut. 
SUMMERS 

You'll ruin your eyesight, Mr. Burton, sir, that’s what 

you'll do on a foggy morning like this. 
BURTON 

I can’t help that, Summers. I have a job to do, power cut 
or no power cut. 

SUMMERS 

Fancy not being able to turn the lights on in your own 
house. 

BURTON 
Fancy not classing Lord Holt as an essential industry. 
SUMMERS 

I would never have believed Mr. Attlee would carry on like 

this. He always seemed such a nice quiet gentleman when 


he dined here. 


BURTON 


Is the luggage ready? 
SUMMERS 


Yes, sir. The hand luggage is in the hall, and the rest has 
gone to the station in the brake. The car went for Mrs. Holt 
and Master Holt half an hour ago. I’ve had a terrible morn- 
ing with cook, sir. I can't get her to stop crying. It’s come as 


such a shock. 
BURTON 
What has? 
SUMMERS 
Lord Holkt’s decision to sell this house. Mind you, I’ve been 


expecting something of the kind ever since Her Ladyship died. 
BURTON 


Lady Holt’s death has nothing whatever to do with this, 
Summers. His Lordship’s decision has been dictated solely by 
necessity. He can no longer afford to live in this house. In 
point of fact, he can no longer afford to live in any of his 


houses in England at all. That is why he is going to Palm 


j 


Beach and taking his grandson with him. And the reason he 


can no longer afford to live here, Summers, is this—this dama 
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Labor Government. 
(He crosses to above sofa and fills his briefcase with 


papers.) 
SUMMERS 
Yes, sir. It does all seem a terrible muddle, doesn’t it, sir? 
BURTON 
Muddle, Summers, is an understatement. When I think of 
all that Lord Holt has done for Great Britain. 
SUMMERS 
Yes, indeed, sir. 
BURTON 
Of the magnificent achievements of the past twenty years, 
of the sacrifices that he has made, of the visions that he 
(arNoLp comes down the stairs) 
Good morning, my lord—everything is ready. 
ARNOLD 
Thank you ... Is Mrs. Holt here yet? 
BURTON 
No, sir. She's gone straight to the station. Grant is coming 
back for you. 
ARNOLD 


Oh, all right. For God's sake, put the lights on, Summers. 


What do they want us to do? Live like bats? 
BURTON 
I expect that’s because they're bats themselves. 
ARNOLD 
» first joke I've ever heard you make. 
BURTON 
] think it’s the first joke I've ever made. 
ARNOLD 
Well, we all have to start somewhere . . . Put the lights on 
Summers. 
(He has now reached the bottom of the stairs. 
SUMMERS 
ll try, my lord, but I assure you it won't be the shghtest use. 


(He turns the switch and at once all the lights go on 


full 
ARNOLD 
The tr with you, Summers, is that you believe every 
W rd this government tells you. 


(SUMMERS ¢xifs) 


I shall be s to lose you, Burton. Are you sure you won't 
| ge y rm id? 
BURTON 
It's very kind of you, my lord. There’s nothing in the world 
I'd rather do, but you know how I’m placed. 
ARNOLD 
Yes, of course, that mother of yours. Can't you persuade her 
to change her mind? 
BURTON 


I have tried, my lord, but it’s quite hopeless. 
ARNOLD 
What is her objection to America? 
BURTON 
Americans, my lord. 


(PARKER enters.) 


ARNOLD 
My de ir fellow, it was nice of you to come. 
PARKER 


the door. Are you all packed? 


BURTON 
I'll have them put the luggage in the car. 


( Exit.) 
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ARNOLD 
Thank you, thank you. Sit down, Larry. Take your coat off, 


No, you'd better not, it’s damned cold in here. 


(He sits sofa centre. parker crosses above sofa to right 
of it.) 
PARKER 
I've just left Phyllis. She asked me to give you a message 
ARNOLD 
What's she forgotten now? 
PARKER 
She hasn't forgotten anything, Arnold. She asked me to tell 


you that she isn’t coming with you to Palm Beach. 


ARNOLD 
You mean she wants me to take the boy on my own? 


PARKER 
No, Arnold. She wants the boy to stay here. 
ARNOLD 
She's gone crazy. 
PARKER 


Perhaps, but that's the message. 
ARNOLD 
Is this your doing? 
(SUMMERS enters and starts up stairs.) 
PARKER 
Partly. 
ARNOLD 
( Rising) 
You've interfered in my affairs once too often, Larry. Get 
out of here. (Sees summers) Get me a telephone. 
PARKER 
Mind your blood pressure. 
ARNOLD 
(Yelling) 
Never mind the blood pressure—get the ‘phone. 
(sUMMERS goes to hall) 
What the hell are you trying to do? 
PARKER 
Phyllis sent for me this morning. She wanted to be reas 
sured about the course she was taking. I wasn’t able to de 
that. So she decided not to go. 
ARNOLD 
What have you been telling her? 
PARKER 
You won't like it, Arnold, but I told her the truth. I talc 


f 


her that if she wasn't very careful, Edward's son would have 


the same disastrous childhood that his father had. 
ARNOLD 


You are a devil, Larry. I'll never forgive you for that. 


(sumMeErs Aas entered, plugs in ‘phone and puts it on 


table behind sofa.) 
PARKER 
’ 


I'm not interested in your forgiveness, Arnold. I’m only in- 


terested in doing the best for Evelyn’s grandson. 
SUMMERS 


You're through, my lord. 


ARNOLD 
Wi ()} (C,oes to phone) The best th ng ft 
Edward him out of here. And now [ll tell you wh: 
I'm going to do. I'm going to ning ip Phyllis and tell her th 
t nin twenty minutes, I 
tut th both off without a shilling. What do you think she 
going to say hat? 
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PARKER 
I don’t think she’s strong enough to fight you, if that’s 
what you mean. ; 
ARNOLD 
(Dialling 'phone) 
I'll say she isn’t. 


PARKER 


Arnold, are you going through all this again, making the 


same damn-fool mistakes over your grandson as you did with 


your son? 


ARNOLD 
Who said I made any mistakes? 
PARKER 
I do. You thought by buying him the things other childre: 
hadn't got he would have the things other children hadn't 


got. Had he? 


ARNOLD 


I never thought anything of the kind. All I wanted for him 


was a pla N n the sun 
PARKER 
No, you wanted the place in the sun, and now you want it 
for y grandson 
ARNOLD 
What's wrong with that? It’s natural, isn’t it? 
PARKER 
Natural... 
ARNOLD 


Oh, don’t start that all over again, there isn’t time. (Unable 
to get operator) What the hell's the matter with this thing? 
Nothing works in this country any more, not even the tele 
phone. (Hangs up the recewer) | know exactly what I'm 
going to do. I'm going to get into my car. I'm going to drive 
around to Phyllis. I'm going to give her exactly three minutes 


to finish her packing and then I'm going to take them wit! 


me. 
PARKER 
(Crossing up to door, opens it) 
Right .. . If that’s the way you feel about it, you'd better 


get started. There isn’t much time. 
ARNOLD 


I will, and don’t ever try to meddle in my affairs ag 



































PARKER 
(Holding out Ais hand) 
Good bye— 


ARNOLD 


(Stopping, looks at him, then shakes his hand) 


You'd better let me know what you want in vour food 


parcels. 


(He exits. paRKER goes to the stairs.) 
PARKER 
All right, you can come down now. He's gone. 
(pHYLLIs comes down the stairs.) 
PHYLLIS 
Well, how did he take it? 
PARKER 
Not very well. He’s gone dashing round to your place in | 
a last despairing effort to carry you both off with him. | 
thought you'd be safer here. 
PHYLLIS 
(Going to window—looks out) 
Won't he come back when he finds out we're not at the | 
station? 
PARKER 
No. He'll never come back. He’s on his way out, and he 
knows it. (He goes up a few stairs) All right, Edward, you 
can come down now—there’s a good boy. 
Blackout 
EPILOGUE | 
ARNOLD comes in front of the curtain. 


ARNOLD 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, that’s how it all happened, 
more or less. I wonder what you would have done if you'd 
been me on that foggy February morning at the station. 
Would you have gone on or would you have turned back for 
them? I know what I did. Well, that’s all, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. Look after yourselves. The way things are in this 
world nobody else will. 

(He lifts his hat and waves cheerily.) 


Tue Enp. 
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@ Henry Roberts, the bookseller 
of Canal Street, and Yun Gee, the 
Greenwich Village painter, are a pair 
of New Yorkers who have in the past, 
and almost certainly will in the future, 
taken the collective mind of Manhat- 
tan away from the weeds of today and 
sent it soaring among the potential 
rose gardens of tomerrow. Mr. Rob- 
erts is the reincarnation of the prophet 
Nostradamus; Mr. Yun is building a 
tunnel to the moon. 

| first became convinced that Henry 
C. Roberts was a man of unusual im- 
agination, and some stature, during 
the early autumn of 1948. Up until 
that time his most noteworthy accom- 
plishment, which his English transla- 
tion of the work of Nostradamus bears 
out clearly, had been his 1939 predic- 
tion that the United States would clash 
with Germany. Throughout 1947 and 
early 1948 Mr. Roberts distributed to 
the press numerous predictions, warn- 
ings, callings of the turn, and docu- 
mentary evidence of his traffic with 
notables long dead; some of these 
instances I will recall for you later. 
“i none were real shockers. Henry 

Roberts had simply not attained 
es full prognosticating growth. That 
moment was reserved until it became 
generally known around town that 
Thomas Dewey, Harry Truman and 
Henry Wallace would be 
for the presidency. 

Then Mr. Roberts made it plain 
that in 1555 Nostradamus had de- 
creed—or at very least foreseen 
that Truman would be elected. 

Nearly a year after the fact this 
may not seem much of a prediction, 
but if you were one of the lads who 
took “sucker bets” at 20 to 1 you 
may now wish that you knew Henry 
Roberts when. . 


candidates 


“When” was the day about a year 
ago that Roberts counted the ballots 
with me over the phone. “ 
he said, 


It’s here,” 
“in black and white. “You 
just take Century number 6, verse 70. 
| quote: A chief of the world the 
great Chyren shall be: at first beloved. 
afterward feared and dreaded, his 
fame shall go beyond the world. 

| remember telling Roberts that | 
didn’t hear a thing about presidents, 
about 1948. or—most important of 
all—about which candidate would be 
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(ne on the Isle... 


returned to the White House. 

“That,” said Mr. Roberts, as if he 
were talking to a small-not-too-bright 
boy, “that is because you don’t know 
Nostradamus. C-H-Y-R-E-N . . . chy- 
ren . . . twist that around and what 
do you get?” 

I didn’t know what you got. 

“You get H-E-N-R-Y .. . that’s 
what you get. Henry with a C. That 
C is extra. It don’t do no harm. The 
point is: Henry.” 

Roberts added that Henry could 
certainly stand for Wallace, but that 
Nostradamus was no fool and even 
four hundred years before the fact 
knew enough to discount third party 
candidates. “It may take some inter- 
pretation. That’s the beauty of Nostra- 
damus, you have to interpret. I’m the 
chief interpreter. Truman is your 
man. I am ashamed to say that | 
backed Nostradamus with nothing 
more tangible than a vote. But my re- 
spect for the seer was at its peak. 

Mr. Roberts was not surprised 
when Truman pulled it off. He does 
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not even rank that prediction high 
on Nostradamus list of miracles. The 
prophet, a distinguished physician in 
sixteenth century France, wrote his 
interpretations of the universe over 
a period of some fourteen years, 


cloaking his stabs into the future 


through canny use of obscure verse- 
forms that only latter day saints like 
Roberts can supply. Roberts tells me 
that Nostradamus called the very day 
of the French revolution, gave a con- 
cise bio of Napoleon up to and in- 
cluding Waterloo, and mentioned Hit- 
ler in terms so certain that he called 
him Shickelgruber. 








































by WILLIAM A. LEONARD 


Since | have known Roberts (for 
about four of his sixty years) he has 
never quite matched his election fore- 
cast. On several. occasions he has 
called, in person or by phone, each 
time to lay it on the line. On April 2, 
1948, for instance, he predicted a 
skyblow. It was due in New York on 
May 10 and Roberts got the word 
in a round about way. One April 1, 
Roberts was receiving a few routine 
messages from the spirit world by 
means of automatic writing when he 
got this mysterious flash about a sky- 
blow. Uncertain as to the precise na- 
ture of such a phenomenon, he flew 
naturally—to his own translation of 
Nostradamus. There, plain as the nose 
on an anteater, was Nostradamus’ 
prediction made four hundred years 
earlier. Skyblow . May 10th . 

hail of fire . . . hailstones bigger 
than eggs going to commence 
in Italy. But Roberts is no man to 
leap at conclusions. Even though the 
sage himself had predicted it, Henry 
was dubious. Skyblow might mean 
the falling of an atom bomb... it 
might mean tornadoes . . . or it might 
be nothing more decisive than a party 
on the starlight roof of the Waldorf. 

All this was settled a few days later 
when another spirit message filtered 
through to him, this one from an or- 
ganization Tibet known as “The 
Great White Brotherhood.” The mes- 
sage said: “May 10... OK... . OK.” 

That settled There would be a 
skyblow on May 10. 

On that particular day New York 
City’s weather was mild, tempered by 
a few scattered showers late in the 
day. The wind was northeast at 7-10 
miles per hour. On May 11 I was not 
able to reach Roberts for comment. 

More ree ently, on June 30, Roberts 
called Time magazine, the Associated 
Press, the United Press and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System news- 
room to tell these illustrious news 
gatherers that Russia and the United 
States would break into armed conflict 
July 1, 1949. He quoted several verses, 
interpreted them from his own racy 
translation, and assured reporters 


that hostilities were certain to break 
out on that date. He would stake his 
and therefore Nos- 


(continued on next page) 


reputation onit... 
tradamus’ 


Yi 








Since July 1 came and went without 
so much as a sneer from the Kremlin 
or a gesture of extra defiance from 
the State Department, Mr. 
Roberts’ reputation is currently at 


Henry 


low ebb. He is not discouraged. An 
ardent baseball fan, he points out that 
his idol the great Ty Cobb seldom 
batted more than .400. 

Yun Gee, the painter currently con 
structing a tunnel to the moon starting 
from the rear garden of his small 
apartment in Greenwich Village, finds 
the future in tomorrow, rather than 
in the past as Roberts does. As an 
artist Yun Gee has attracted some at- 


2nd Edition, $3.75. 


tention. An impressionist with a fine 
sense of color and an extravagant 
imagination, he has been honored 
with a one-man exhibit in Newark. 
He also invented a four-handed check- 
er game. 

But his tunnel to the moon is his 
che} d oeuvre. lt 
the spring of 1946, and might now 


was conceived in 


be in the first stages of construction 
had not some vile thief stolen Yun 
Gee's elaborate set of blueprints later 
that year. That mishap may have 
delayed the fulfillment of Yun Gee's 
dreams, but it has not discouraged 


him. While less inspired New York- 





For Students of the Theatre... 
THE ANATOMY OF DRAMA 


By ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 


“One of the most useful books I know, both for courses in which 
drama is studied, from the texts, analytically, and also for practical 
courses in playwriting. Though in no sense a textbook of playwrit- 
ing, it contrives far better than most such textbooks to explain why 
situations are dramatically effective, why structure is important, and 
so on. Mr. Thompson is so free from dogmatism, so fair in judgment, 
so clear in statement, that he never creates confusion in the reader’s 
mind, but constantly stimulates reflection. I have recommended, and 


shall continue to recommend this book to all students of the theatre.” 


—Wealter Prichard Eaton 


Also by Professor Thompson 
THE DRY MOCK: A Study of Irony in Drama 


“This book makes a clear, sane survey of a subject that has sometimes 
puzzled critics of the drama and led them into slipshod comment; 
it was worth writing, if only for that reason. But Professor Thomp- 
son brings to it also a maturity of judgment that at once guards him 
against obsessions and leaves him free to take an independent line 
where he has arrived at convictions . . . Professor Thompson 
has his own workmanlike way of summing up the issues, and a 


specific skill in definition. Indeed, it is this which will probably con- 


stitute for most readers the chief virtue of his book.”—Una Ellis- 


Fermor in The New Stateman and Nation. $3.75. 
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ers were wasting time trying to cool 
off at nearby beaches during the 
drought this summer, Yun Gee was 
working up a new set of plans and 
concocting a brochure which he feels 
sure will result in the initial capital 
necessary to launch his gigantic proj. 
ect. Nine million dollars will get 
things underway. That amount is not, 
of course, a drop in Yun’s total lunar 
bucket. The tunnel can be built, with. 
out extras, estimates Yun, for 159 
billion dollars, considerably less than 
the total cost of World War Two. 
“And who will say,” says Yun, “that 
it will not bring more happiness to 


the world? 


Nothing makes Yun more unhappy 
than careless reporters who refer to 
his project as a “bridge” to the moon, 
“Scientifically.” 


peatedly, 


he has told me re. 
“a bridge to the moon is 
preposterous. You would never get it 
beyond the atmosphere. It must be a 
tunnel so that it can be filled with 
atmosphere.” 

For the mechanically inclined Yun 
Gee's tunnel will be constructed of 
zluminum tubing, ten blocks in diam- 


Y orker, 


measuring small distances in blocks 


eter (Yun is a true New 


rather than miles or fractions there- 
of) for the first thirty miles. From 
that is. for the next 221.006 


miles, more or less 


then on 
it will be possible 
to construct the walls of the tunnel 
of bamboo and canvas. The project 
will employ a million men, and Yun 
Gee sees it as a giant insurance policy 
against unemployment in event of 
an extended business recession. Yun 
Gee is not enthusiastic, however, at 
the thought of government financing 
of the tunnel. “A thing of this nature, 
involving a certain element of risk. 
should be undertaken by risk capital. 
It is all very well, on the surface, for 
the government to step in and pro- 
vide material and funds; but frankly, 
that is not how the American West 
was won. You cannot open up new 
frontiers by decree. When this thing 
is done it will be done by men of vi- 
sion and daring.” 

Thus far 
daring have stepped forth with funds. 
A neighbor of Yun’s applied for the 
soft drink concession for the tunnel; 
he offered to pay $100,000 for the 
privilege, if and when completed, but 
as Yun observed, “It is not the kind 
of money you can use.” 

Like Henry C. Roberts the book 
dealer, Yun Gee, the artist is not dis 


no men of vision and 


couraged by temporary setbacks. For 
he has dreams. 
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display of gadgets to watch, ride, pull, 
push or climb about on: a display of 
prize horses; a cage of monkeys who 
amused the children but made the 
adults a bit self-conscious; little rac- 
ing automobiles on a track; airplanes 
on wires; and a Grand Guignol thea- 
tre for the children, whose screams 
filled the acacia-scented air for miles 
around. In the midst of all these 
things were people on benches making 
love quite openly and tenderly after 
the French custom. 

At the moment the most talked of 
young author in Paris is André Rous- 
sin, whose “La Petite hutte” is being 
translated by Noel Coward. It is a 
comical play about three men and a 
woman on a desert island. M. Rous- 
sin’s other production is titled “Les 
Oeufs de l’autruche.” Its theme is 
the conversion of the father to the 
standard of his sons, made superbly 
real and funny by that fine actor 
Pierre Fresnay. On the same bill is 
“Du Coté de chez Proust,” starring 
Madame Fresnay, our own beloved 
Yvonne Printemps; as we have known 
and loved her in the theatre for so 
long, I'm sure we can claim a bit of 
ownership. Pierre Fresnay played 
Marcel Proust while Yvonne Prin- 
temps sang and danced so charmingly 
that the audience remained in its 
seats and demanded more at the end 
of the play. 

Louis Jouvet’s Théatre Athenée 
holds the current sensation of the 
Paris theatre, the revival of Girau- 
doux’ “Ondine.” Pavel Tchelitchew’s 
sets, costumes and lighting are the 
most unique that I’ve seen in years. 
Jouvet plays the Cavalier Hans, and 
his protegée Dominique Blanchar is 
a lovely little figure as Ondine. Her 
voice is strained by the long role and 
one feels she will be happier playing 
it after she has had more experience 
in the theatre. It is a fascinating play, 
rather disjointed, but full of mar- 
velous observations about love and 
life and death. 

I have vet to find something in 
Paris that | don’t like. The French 
theatre has taken on new size and 
vitality, just as the English theatre 
seemed to have done when we were 
there three years ago. Can it be that 
war and sorrow is responsible for 
this? LILLIAN GisH 
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A $43 value 
at the incredibly 
low price of 


$5.00 


ERE ARE the 25 great 
H plays that signalized the 
coming-of-age of the 
American drama, and of the im- 
portant dramatists of our time 
. O'Neill, Barry, Sherwood, 
Hecht, Kautman, Anderson, etc. 
Each play has stood the test of 
time. Together, they would have 
cost $43 if purchased separately 
when published. Now they are 
available in one inexpensive, 
easy-to-read volume which is a 
drama library in itself. Many of 
the plays are obtainable nowhere 
else. Just published, 800 pages, 
only $5.00. 


25 BEST 
PLAYS 


OF THE MODERN 
AMERICAN THEATRE 


Early Series (1916-1929) 
Edited, with comprehensive intro- 
ductions, by JOHN GASSNER 





The New Films 
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gentle quality of a folk ballad. 


As the elder McCoys and Hatfields, 


Raymond Massey, Aline MacMahon, 
Charles Bickford, and Hope Emerson 
give performances that make so re- 
mote a thing as blood-feuding seem 
quite possible, but it is a younger 


Order trom CROWN PUBLISHERS, Dept. H-17, 419 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y. 16. Full retund it not completely satisfied. 







COMPLETE TEXTS OF 

O'NEILL: The Hairy Ape 

O'NEILL: Desire Under the Elms 

BARRY: Paris Bound 

SHERWOOD: The Road to Rome 

BEHRMAN: The Second Man 

HECHT & MacARTHUR: The Front 
Page 

HOWARD: They Knew What They 
W anted 

BALDERSTON: Berkeley Square 


ANDERSON & STALLINGS: What 
Price Glory? 


KAUFMAN & CONNELLY: Beggar on 
Horseback 


KELLY: Craig’s Wife 
RICE: Street Scene 
ANDERSON: Saturday's Children 
DUNNING & ABBOTT: Broadway 
HEYWARD: Porgy 
STURGES: Strictly Dishonorable 
TREADWELL: Machinal 

—AND 8 OTHERS 





Uniform with this new collection: 


20 BEST PLAYS OF THE MODERN 
AMERICAN THEATRE (1929-1939). 
Edited by John Gassner. $4.00 


BEST PLAYS OF THE MODERN AMER- 
ICAN THEATRE (Second Series, 1939- 
1947). Edited by John Gassner. 17 
plays. $4.00 


member of the cast who makes the 
news. It’s pleasant to report that after 
her advance build-up, Joan Evans, the 
14-year-old plucked from grammar 
school, turns out to be quite good as 
Roseanna. In no way a precocious 
performer, she is a quietly sincere 
girl whose unobtrusive ability makes 
a rounded character of the girl-child, 
who after meeting a Hatfield runs 
away with him and sets a new spark 
to the long smoldering feud. 
VoyYEuR 
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Minnie 


and Mr. Clark 
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To make tortillas one needs a cer. 
tain amount of fresh dough. If one 
is a comedian of Mr. Clark’s calibre, 
one needs a considerable amount of 
fresh dough of a consistency particu. 
larly rubbery and magnificently ad. 
herent. Such dough not only can be 
beaten into incredible tortillas, but 
can also be looped around any num- 
ber of actors who happen to cross 
the stage. It is splendid for draping 
the figure of one’s nemesis in the 
plot. 

That is why fresh dough was to be 
found backstage at the Winter Gar. 
den during the run of “Mexican Hay- 
ride.” Since, in the course of perform- 
ance a good deal of the dough was 
flung in ares so Herculean that some 
of it fell into the wings, Minnie could 
not very well ignore the gooey, fas- 
cinating substance. Sniffing was fol- 
lowed by tasting. Minnie discovered 
she liked the stuff. In a very short 
time she became the property man’s 
most devoted admirer, waiting for 
him to arrive, following him patiently 
to the locker room below the stage 
while he hung up his hat and coat. 
As he prepared his props for the 
show, Minnie trotted faithfully at his 
heels, feasting her opalescent eyes 
upon her god with shameless, un- 
mistakable ardor. 

It was, however, when the prop 
man went to his room to mix fresh 
dough that Minnie really disgraced 
herself. Dignity was cast aside, reti- 
cence forgotten. Minnie purred and 
meowed. She leaned with fitful shud- 
ders first against the property man’s 
right leg and then against his left 
leg. She arched her back and switched 
her tail about like a banner. Her pink 
tongue was visible at one corner of 
her usually prim mouth. She drooled. 
And the property man, being only 
human and much in love with Min- 
nie, saw that she got a few dabs of 
Never 


never enough, Minnie seemed to feel 


dough each night. much— 
—but just a little to please her, and 
yet not a sufficient amount to injure 
her delicate innards. Perhaps it would 
have been well if Minnie had been 
made ill just once on fresh dough. 
She might have come to care less for 
it. She might not have taken to sit- 
ting dangerously close to the onstage 
edge of the wings each time Mr. 
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Clark went on to play his scene as 
the old tortilla-maker. 

His audience laughed hysterically 
at Mr. Clark’s improvisations in this 
«ene. His timing was faultless, his 
al libs riotous, his taste for the sub- 
limely ridiculous never more superb. 
Cast and crew paid the artist the su- 
preme tribute of gathering in the 
wings each night to watch Mr. Clark 
in the tortilla scene. 

Minnie watched, too. She may have 
laughed, but she had deeper interests 
in the nuances of the scene. With 
eager eyes she noticed that as Mr. 
Clark manipulated great ropes of 
dough, twirling them about his head 
like a lasso, lobbing the gluey mass 
this way and that, that sometimes bits 
of dough broke loose and fell to the 
stage. Dough on the floor was dough 
but, alas, by 





in Minnie’s province 
the time the show was over and she 
could go sniffing about the stage, her 
friend the property man had swept up 
every last particle of the wonderful 
delicacy. Minnie pondered this for 
quite a spell. When she had reflected 
a sufficient number of performances, 
she acted. Cat-like, she did the logical 
thing. Seeing dough fall to the floor 
and wishing very much to gobble it 
up before it disappeared, Minnie de- 
cided that one way to make certain of 
getting her rightful share was to place 
herself in a position to snap up the 
bits and pieces as they fell from Mr. 
Clark’s hands. 

So it came about that Minnie made 
her theatrical debut one evening in 
“Mexican Hayride.” Just after the 
lights went up on the tortilla scene, 
Mr. Clark in his outrageous squaw 
attire came on stage with his portable 
tortilla factory. This was a high cart 
backed with a platform on which Mr. 
Clark stood to manufacture tortillas. 
It also provided an eminence from 
which he could circulate streamers of 
dough in all directions. 

No sooner was the comedian 
planted center stage with the spot- 
lights full upon him, than Minnie 
strolled on from the wings and sat 
down directly in front of Mr. Clark’s 
cart, her back to the audience, her 
eves fixed expectantly on the dough- 
dispensing “squaw.” A roar of laugh- 
ter went up from the house. Mr. Clark 
puffed furiously on his ¢ igar. Behind 
bi painte “d spectac les his eyes looked 
perplexed. A master of timing, he 
knew he had done nothing to bring 
such a howl. Knowing that audiences 
are sometimes given to incredible re- 
actions, the comedian gave them the 
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benefit of the doubt. He bared his 
false buck teeth, gave his artificial 
black braids a careless toss, and com- 
menced kneading the lumps of dough 
on his cart with a violence that can 
only be described as peculiarly his 
own. In this mood, Mr. Clark could 
battle Kallikaks to a frazzled finish. 
Minnie licked her chops. The audi- 
ence tittered. Minnie became con- 
scious of her public. Perhaps she be- 
came self-conscious. In any event, she 
looked at the customers for the first 
time—and somehow, as cats can, she 


managed to look silly and girlish and 
slightly apologetic. No one in the 
house doubted from that moment for- 
ward that Minnie was part of the 
show. I think Minnie caught on, too. 
She played her part to the hilt. 
Unable to see Minnie over the top 
of his high tortilla-cart, Mr. Clark be- 
came more and more amazed at audi- 
ence reaction. Carefully, brilliantly, 
he built stage-business toward enor- 
mous laughs. Minnie took the laughs 
a beat after they should have gone to 
(continued on next page) 
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Mr. Clark. When he tossed a yard of 
dough to the right, it was funny to 
behold—but watching Minnie trot 
optimistically beneath the flying 
dough was funnier. The sight of Mr. 
Clark hanging epaulets of dough 
upon an unsuspecting policeman, and 
scooping off the decorations quickly 


with a great wooden spoon, was cal- 
culated to amuse. It did. But watching 
Minnie’s patent disappointment as 
the dough medallions vanished was 
much, much more amusing. Mr. 


Clark’s perplexity promptly grew to 
annoyance. He climbed off his cart, 
his features grim with suspicion, and 
started downstage. As Mr. Clark 
walked to the right of his cart and 
below it, Minnie vanished upstage at 
| the left side of the cart. 

Laughter out front by this time had 
reached that pitch not far removed 
|from real tears. Mr. Clark looked 
helplessly into the orchestra pit and 
shrugged his shoulders. When he saw 
| the usually solemn musicians dabbing 
| at their eyes, | had the feeling that 
he could have been coaxed into a 
| good cry himself. Valiantly, the come- 
dian returned to his cart. As he dis- 
appeared behind it, Minnie reap- 


peared. She was licking her chops 
happily. This also pleased the audi- 


ence. They commenced to applaud. 
For some reason, perhaps simply 
because she had managed to filch a 
bit of dough, Minnie grew weary of 
the whole affair. I think she disap- 
proved the vulgar applause. She eyed 
the audience coldly and stalked off the 
stage into the clutching hands of a 
frantic stage-manager. The balance of 
Mr. Clark’s hilarious tortilla 
laid an egg that night. I don’t know 
if he ever found out why. Most of 
us felt honor-bound not to snitch on 
Minnie. We were pleased and relieved 


scene 


when her debut was ignored by the 
press. 

However, certain changes in Min- 
nie’s life occurred the very next night. 
She was locked in the boiler-room for 
subsequent of 
|“Mexican Hayride,” and to the best 
|of my knowledge she never tasted 
fresh dough again. 


every performance 























































The New Records 
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years ago Miss Sitwell and Mr. Lam. 
bert recorded about half the set: ] 
have those records and cherish them 
in a listless sort of way, for they are 
nonsense 


inspired de. 


livered. Mr. Lambert, whose way of 


impeccably 


bouncing words trippingly off his 
tongue might arouse Danny Kaye's 
envy, spoke the faster ones and Miss 
Sitwell, whose voice in those days was 
colored by a sombre sort of mock 
ferocity, did the slower ones. The 
rhythmic accord between speaker and 
incisive, The 
whole impact was that of fairly siz- 


music was strict and 
able talents disporting themselves in 
a manner which required not the 
slightest effort from them and which, 
once or twice, was fairly good fun, 


Today Edith Sitwell is sixty-two 


years old. Some of these poems clat- 
ter along like a xylophone gone ber. 
serk, and Edith’s breath is no longer 
any match for such a pace. 

Some of the wonderful foolishness 
in the poetry stands on its own. In the 
poem called “Trio for Two Cats and 
a Trombone” we are told that Il Cap- 
itaneo is “green as a cassada and his 
hair is an armada.” The “Waltz” be- 
gins with the dipping triple-metre 
lines “Daisy and Lily, Lazy and silly 


You can get an idea of the 
work’s rhythmic vigor by reading 
viva voce these lines from “Horn- 
pipe”: 


. New-arisen Madam Venus for whose 
sake from far 
Came the fat and zebra’d emperor from 

Zanzibar 
Where like golden bouquets lay far Asia, 

Africa, Cathay, 

All laid before that shady lady by the fi- 
broid Shah.” 

But now we are all a little older, 
the jingling harmony of these lines 
sounds less entrancing than it once 
might have, and to have the work in 
permanent form, recited by an ageing 
lady with unbecoming effort at youth- 
ful vivacity, is just a little embarras- 
sing. The lines that linger are from 
the poem called “Through Gilded 
Trellises” : 

. Spangles 

Pelt down through the tangles 
Of bell-flowers; each dangles 
Her castanets, shutters 

Fall while the heat mutters, 
With sounds 
Or tinkled 


like a mandoline 
tambourine ... 
Ladies, Time dies!” 


—AUDITAX 
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subscribed a fund for her studies, 
chartered (for $50,000) a special 
train to New York to attend her bow 
as Gilda in “Rigoletto”; the whole 
country for a delirious while became 
Kansas City-conscious. Standing room 
that magic night went as high as $25. 
Miss Talley, then nineteen, threw in 
the towel after three years, when the 
critics never found her any more than 
“promising.” Miss Talley, wherever 
she is, is not yet forty; 
she has found more happiness than 
the Met ever held for anyone. 

The great old lady of the Met, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, had _ put 


let us hope 


in a fairly busy two or three 
teaching, speaking, and making one 
farewell tour after another. In 1929 
she returned to the Met at the age 
of sixty-eight to sing Erda in “Das 
Rheingold” for one performance of 
the role she had sung first at Bay- 
Next day she announced that 
thought that “after this 
would be time for an old 
and went off for a 
When she 
back, she surprised no one when she 
admitted that she was seriously con- 
sidering three film offers. 

The board of the New York Phil- 


harmonic had cause for pride: for the 


years 


reuth. 
she really 
vear, it 
lady to retire,” 


European holiday. came 


first season, after years of wheedling, 


they had got Arturo Toscanini not 
only to open the season but to con- 
duct the major part of it. The mae- 
stro had shortly before left La Scala 


in Milan, 


solini 


when he learned that Mus- 
planned to appoint a fascist 
otheial who would be charge of 
repertoire and casting. Stokowski was 
constantly Philadel- 
phia. novelty for him to 
glare at an audience and then blast 
them with a few exquisitely chosen 


in the news in 


It was no 


words for coughing or arriving late 
or rustling their programs, but such 
a thing had never happened in New 
York till Toscanini one night fixed a 
party of latecomers with a fishy eye 
and informed the world at large that 
they were the concert. 
The same year marked the beginning 
of the quiet but intense rivalry be- 
tween 


holding up 


Toscanini and Koussevitzky 
which has lasted till the present day— 
and which. 


say some, is an important 


reason for Toscanini’s refusal to re- 


tire while his Russian colleague still 
functions. In 1929 Koussevitzky an- 
nounced that the Boston Symphony 
would tour Europe the following | 
summer. Very shortly after that, Tos- | 
canini let it be known he would take | 
the Philharmonic abroad after the) 
Koussevitzky 
quently handed word down that he} 
had no 


season's close. subse- | 
. . . | 
intention during the forth- | 
coming tour of going to the same} 
cities visited 


“by any other American 


orchestra,” and then both sides lapsed 
into a dignified silence. 

as usual, 
excellent boxoffice. Under the spon- 


Stravinsky's name, was 
sorship of the League of Composers, 
Stokowski conducted Stravinsky’s 
“Les Noces” at the Metropolitan with 
The audience 
was ultra-chic, the take $25,000. The 
next performance “Les Noces” got in 
New York was in the spring of 1949, 
when Robert Craft conducted it at 
Town Hall: 


decor by Soudeikine. 


the auditorium was half 
empty, 


tions was made at the evening’s end. 
“Les Noces” hadn't changed: just 


the times. 

Aaron Copland and Roger Sessions, 
a couple of Brooklyn boys whose mu- 
attracting considerable at- 
decided that 


posers’ works weren't getting frequent 


sic was 
tention, American com- 
enough hearings, and organized the 
Copland-Sessions Concerts to do 
something about it. One of the many 
first performances they gave was of 
Virgil Thomson’s setting of Gertrude 
Capitals.” The text 
had something to do with a colloquy 


Stein’s “Capital, 
Provencal towns of Aix, 
Avignon, Arles, and Beaux, but Mr. 
Thomson, age 33, said: “It is not 
about anything any more than any 


among the 


pleasant conversation is about any- 
thing.” 

“Don 
Ezio Pinza at the Met after a twenty- 
one-year and New Yorkers 
found cheer in the intelligence that 


Lorenzo da Ponte, the opera’s libret- 


Giovanni” was revived for 


hiatus, 


tist, had later become Columbia Uni- 
versity’s first professor of Italian. Feo- 
dor Chaliapine sang Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounoft” 
everyone else on stage employed Ital- 


of the 


in Russian, though 


ian. The big titilation year 


was Met’s production of Ernest Kren- | 


ek’s pseudo-jazz opera, “Jonny Spielt 
Auf.” The hero, a Negro jazz fiddler, 
gave the Met some une asy moments. 
Having a Negro sing the part was, 


of course. 


(continued on next page) 


and an appeal for contribu- | 


inconce ‘ivab le . 80 the *y gave | 
it to Michael Bohnen and had him| 
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black up for it. In Berlin the rage 
was Paul Hindemith’s satiric “Neues 
vom Tage,” which opened on Mme. 
Grete Stiickgold singing in her bath. 

Another of Europe’s jazzbos, Kurt 
Weill, created a stir that year at the 
Baden-Baden festival with something 
called “The Lindbergh Flight.” Ber- 
tolt Brecht’s text, for which Mr. Weill 
can surely not be blamed, began with 
the hero singing these lines: 


“My name is Charles Lindbergh 
I am twenty-five years old 
My grandfather was a Swede 
My machine have | myself looked 
after 
It flies 210 kilometres an hour 
Its name is ‘Spirit of St. Louis’ ” 


Friends of the Lone Eagle advised 
the press that even though the work 
was to be broadcast, he would cer- 
tainly not listen in. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas, the for- 
mer actress and present liberal po- 
litico, is not primarily remembered 
as a singer, but in 1929 her operatic 
efforts in Czechoslovakia were good 
enough to get her invited to sing prin- 
cipal roles in Salzburg and Vienna. 
Philadelphia was the scene of Hope 
Hampton’s operatic début. Ganna 
Walska’s first appearance in New 
York was referred to by one critic 
as “an exhibition of incredibly bad 
singing.” Paul Robeson, just back 
from European study, filled Carnegie 
Hall before sailing for London where 
he played “Othello.” Deems Taylor 
was, as now, all over the place, com- 
posing, editing “Musical America” 
(which went bankrupt under him), 
being amusing at Cobina Wright's 
too-amusing circus parties, where ce- 
lebrities foregathered to make asses 
of themselves. The success of Taylor's 
first opera, “The King’s Henchman” 
on Millay’s libretto, encouraged the 
Met to commission his second, but 
1929 was Mr. Taylor’s year for shift- 
ing from one foot to the other. First 
he attempted a Heywood Broun short 
story, “Gandle Follows His Nose,” 
but gave it up. Finally, after several 
false starts, he announced that he had 
settled on Rice’s “Street 
Scene,” only to announce a little later 
that (fortunately for Kurt Weill in 
later years) he had dropped that in 


Elmer 


favor of George Du Maurier’s “Peter 
Ibbetson.” 

The air was full of signs and por- 
tents which to a well-oriented sooth- 
sayer might have indicated the par- 
lous state of society at the time. In 





Cincinnati, Bernice Mershon was sing. 
ing in the outdoor opera when a bug 
flew right down her esophagus; she 
swallowed, finished the aria, and back. 
stage gulped queasily from various 
potions she hoped would do the jp. 
terloper in. In Stekene, Belgium, g 
conductor stopped his orchestra jp 
mid-bar and hissed for the men to 
get out the music for Beethoven's 
Funeral March; he started the piece, 
finished it, and dropped dead. In 
Chicago, the indestructible Mary Gar. 
den got mauled so realistically that 
she suffered a strained back and 
fainted at the knowledge; after the 
performance, trouper that she was, 
she went to a tea in her honor and 
received compliments and flattery for 
two hours before seeking medical at- 
tention. 

The financial crash came the week 
before the Met opened its season, 
Otto Kahn, who paid most of the 
Met’s bills, seldom let anything inter. 
fere with his enjoying the opera, but 
on opening night his ties with Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., were more prominent in 
his mind than the desire to hear Bori 
and Gigli in “Manon Lescaut.” Dur- 
ing the third act he capitulated and 
joined other financial barons in the 
foyer to talk about the panic in Wall 
Street. 

Gregor Piatigorski, former first cel- 
list of the Berlin Philharmonic, made 
his American début. José Iturbi, 
clothed by O’ Rossen of Paris, per- 
fumed by Chanel, arrived in New 
York for his first appearance; his 
press-agent happily released the story 
of how Iturbi, who spoke no English, 
got it the room-service 
waiter that he wanted tea by sitting 
down and beating out “Tea for Two” 
at the piano. An unknown young mez- 
zo-soprano named Gladys Swarthout 
was signed for her first season with 
the Met. 

A few weeks ago I read that Fritzi 
Scheff was appearing at a New York 
café, singing “Mlle. Modiste” and 
the many other things she made fa- 


across to 


mous. The papers sounded impressed 
at her comeback, but only slightly 
more so than when she made her 
first comeback twenty years ago, after 
a quarter-century’s retirement. There 
were many rumors in 1929 (and fi- 
nally they were confirmed) that Rock- 
efeller Center, then only in the plan- 
ning stages, would include a new 
home for the Metropolitan, but this 
was canceled when it developed that 
extant leases on the Center property 
would halt construction for two years. 
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The Evening Post pointedly observed 
that fifty out of the hundred leases 
involved belonged to speakeasies. 

Mechanical reproduction of sound 
was beginning to be accepted as here 
to stay. Stokowski conducted his first 
radio concert, sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Storage Battery Company, 
and Time magazine began reviewing 
records. The Wall Street hassle had 
a delayed effect on music; far more 
‘mmediate was the fact that talking 
pictures were the death warrant of 
theatre orchestras. Hysterical  esti- 
mates that 35.000 theatre musicians 
were thrown out of work were later 
modified to 7.000, but the crisis was 
still serious. The whole status of music 
in 1929 was summed up by an inci- 
dent during a summer concert at 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York. The 
crowd and orchestra were harassed 
by a low-flying plane that keep swoop- 
ing down over the field. Finally the 
upstart vehicle (which then had only 
twenty-two years of family history 
behind it) came low enough for the 
musicians to read with loathing the 
banner it trailed. The only thing 
missing was a horse-laugh from the 
pilot: the plane was advertising a 
new talking picture. 


After the Crystal Set 
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waves on Thursday nights. At 10:00 
NBC Blue held the Atwater Kent 
Dance Hour. Friday night was com- 
paratively talky for radio’s jazz hey- 
day. CBS offered “True Story Hour,” 
“Mary and Bob,” and the “Henry- 
George Blackouts,” a forerunner of 
the straight radio variety show. A 
comparatively unknown woman ran 
a program called “Women in Poli- 
tics’ on NBC Red. Her name was 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. WOR 
kept up the musical end of things 
with the Van Heusen Orchestra. 
Saturday's children were just 
learning to tune in. A show that was 
to grow into the oldest and the best 
of children’s programs was getting 
started on CBS. It was called the 
“Adventures of Helen and Mary”: 
Nila Mack ran it—she still does 
and some of the children who started 
under her direction then are Broad- 
way and Hollywood stars today. 
NBC presented the General Electric 


Symphony with Walter Damrosch 
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conducting and later the Lucky 
Strike Dance Orchestra. No one had 
yet come up with the idea of the 
Hit Parade. The “Nit Wit Hour,” 
which became known later as the 
“Raymond Scott Cuckoo Hour,” oc- 
cupied the most strategic night spot 
on CBS; Guy Lombardo, as busy 
then as he is now, signed off at mid- 
night. 

1929 marked the end of William 
Paley’s first year of control at CBS, 
then an infant network that paid off 
$475,000, an unexpected _ profit. 
Paley, one of the pioneer showmen 
in radio, was to bring CBS some of 
its biggest draws—Kate Smith, The 
Mills Brothers, the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the American School 
of the Air Series. 

That was radio in the days of 
yachting parties and mad extrava- 
gance, a babe in the woods. And 
these were the radio artists, talent 
that grew up with the studios; people 
who realized, long before technical 
advances made it easy for them, that 
the mike was a goldmine for anyone 


who knew how to hang on to it and 
make it talk. 


The Literary Scene 
(continued from page 49) 


prevailing mores of white Protestant 
America, collating imbecilities of 
\rkansas bishops and New York 
revenue agents in a lengthy and bad 
tempered indictment of democratic 
but the fighters were grow- 
ing a little weary. H. L. Mencken, 


one critic commented, was already a 


society 


historical character. All through the 
year jazz-age discontent was being 
memorialized—its main American 
locus, Greenwich Village, by Edmund 
Wilson’s “I Thought of Daisy”; one 
of its chief preoccupations, the po- 
sition of Sex in Civilization, by V. 
F. Calverton’s mammoth anthology. 


Port rd 


Though straight lines had been g 


enough for 1928, curves were coming 
back and so were Morals. Walter 
Lippmann wrote a Preface to these 
last, noting that what finally cut the 
ground from under the Coolidge gen- 
eration was “not its rebellion against 
the religion and moral code of its 
parents, but its disillusion with its 
own rebellion.” Revolt was still ex- 
patriate, largely in Europe, where T. 
(continued on next page) 
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S. Eliot’s brilliant retreat had carried 
him within the cathedral close of Ap. 
glicanism, while Scott Fitzgerald was 
finding less substantial footing in the 
sands and social graces of Cap d’Ap. 
tibes. The Lost Generation, by 1929, 
had achieved upper case dignity, 
Meanwhile the year inched along 
with the measured progress of ticker 
tape. Only the farmers, the provok. 
ing Chinese, and the failure of the 
Hague arms conference hinted that 
the dispensation might not be eternal, 
Steam yachts were in lively demand 
at from $150,000 to $500,000 ae. 
cording to a proclamation in Vanity 
Fair. William Bolitho, whose “Twelve 
Against the Gods” suggests that his 
real concern was not with the carni- 
val he reported so unflinchingly, re. 
marked that “the American system 
logically manufactured millionaires 
and then gives up,” regretting only 
that we hadn’t made a better job of 
our new ruling class—made them as 
good, for example, as the more stable 
and responsible aristocracies of Bri- 
tain and Europe. A Senator threat. 
ened scandalous revelations of drink. 
ing parties on Capitol Hill and the 
newspapers played it day after day. 
Hoover fell out with his party and 
Vanity Fair fell out with “all girls 
who wear khaki knickers and high 
French heels and hike along the Pali- 
sades on Sunday afternoons.” But 
still high over the firmament towered 
the galaxy of immutable prices ... 
until quite suddenly the sky fell. 
In the autumn of the crash another 
novel about the war appeared, by the 
young author whose “The Sun Also 
Rises” had three years earlier given 
wide currency and full expression to 
the concept of a “lost generation.” 
Hemingway's “A Farewell to Arms,” 
on the other hand, managed to as 
sume some of the attributes of poetry. 
Like the Elizabethan lyric whence 
came its title, it was emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity, even though the 
subject was war and a blind retreat as 
dislocating as any being executed by 
Americans in the winter of 1929-30 
under an equal duress. At one of the 
way-stations of that earlier retreat, 
Hemingway's hero takes pause to 
consider the transitory nature of hu- 
man institutions, the irrevocability of 
human experience—“We had lain in 
hay and talked and shot sparrows 
with an air rifle when they perched 
in the triangle cut high up in the 
barn. The barn was gone now and 
one year they had cut the hemlock 
woods .. . You could not go back 
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—— 


Ee NEE 


oe You never got back to Milan.” 
You never gol back to Milan... 
or, it seemed, to the untenable sali- 
ents of 1929. For as the winter wore 
on it appeared that the pundits, des- 
pite their comforting assurances, “a 
permanently high plateau,” “a little 
distress selling,’ were quite wrong. 

4 certain kind of civilization thus 
shortly disappeared from the writer’s 
reach, but another was soon to pre- 
sent itself. Expatriation, in which the 
political critics of the forties seemed 
a species of perversity akin to treas- 
on. was a characteristic act of the 
twenties. And physical removal in- 
dicated a deeper alienation; the 
writer's estrangement from the mar- 
ketplace was nearly complete, and if 
he had gone there, as the politicals 
hardly bothered to consider later, no 
one would have listened to him. The 
sense of futility which gives much of 
the writing of the twenties its tone is 
really, perhaps, the frustration of 
those preaching in vain a new doc- 
trine of Sweetness and Light to a 
philistinism as vast and deaf as that 
against which Arnold and William 
Morris had once inveighed. This has 
been the characteristic posture of 
writers during times when the world 
is sincerely convinced that its prob- 
lems are mostly solved—in particular, 
solved on an economic basis. The best 
of them were, as always, simply those 
who got their work done in disregard 
of fashion until in time its merits 
emerged, light, elegant and durable 
like the verse of } ie 3. Eliot. the prose 
of Scott Fitzgerald, to form the retro- 
spective pattern of the twenties. 

Two decades later, man’s life had 
again become what it had been 
throughout most of recorded history. 
a matter of doubt and disaster. of 
terror from without, above all of the 
heightened sense of mortality that has 
always, sooner or later, struck an al- 
liance with the highest expressions of 
art and poetics. In sensual and satis- 
fied 1929 the future was present in 
more than embryo, but even Keynes 
and Spengler could bring almost no 
one to the point of recognition. “Tt is 
difficult to know the end of the world 
when you reach it.” 
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' Behind the scenes, 
POWERSTAT Dimmers respond 
to pushbutton control from sta- 
tion in projection room, 
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“Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Lear,” and 
“Macbeth.” Even the general essays 
on the substance of Shakespearean 
tragedy and the construction of the 
tragedies hold up remarkably well jp 
spite of assumptions no longer accept: 
able, as when Bradley analyzes strye. 
ture without questioning the doubt. 
ful premise that Shakespeare wrote 
his plays in five acts, instead of in g 
single barely-interrupted stream of 
action and movement. It is not really 
accurate to say that Bradley ignored 
the fact that Shakespeare wrote for 
the theatre. That was merely the im. 
pression we carried away from the 
nature of his emphasis; he assumed 
the theatrical medium, whereas later 
writers on Shakespeare thrust it into 
the 
Bradley is so pervaded with the reali- 


foreground. Interpretation in 
zation that the plays were created 
for performance that the author is 
willing to confess, every now and 
then, that he isn’t sure of some point 
but that Shakespeare’s actors, who 
would have received their directions 
directly from him, could have cleared 
up the confusion. 

Differences of opinion there will 
always be, since Shakespeare did not 
write his own commentary, dispensed 
with Shavian stage directions, and 
left deal to his 
actors. Kittredge, for instance, may 


evidently a great 
have the edge on Bradley in minimiz- 
ing Hamlet’s action-inhibiting mel- 
ancholia; and Maurice Evans, whose 
interpretation leans more toward Kit- 
tredge than toward Bradley, has 
shown us that the play can be treated 
effectively without the postulate of 


Still, John 


Gielgud’s treatment which was closer 


extreme soul-sickness. 
to Bradley, and went Bradley one bet- 
ter by relying on Ernest Jones’s psy- 
choanalytical postulation of an Oedi- 
pus complex for Hamlet, was also 
affecting, and I do not 
believe I am alone in giving the palm 


extremely 


to Gielgud over Evans—and this not 
on principle but on performance. 
Then, too, there was John Barry- 
more’s performance, in which the 
romantic view of Hamlet as the hyper- 
sensitive poet predominated, a view 
that accords with neither Kittredge 
nor Bradley in essence; yet many of 
us remember Barrymore as the best 
Hamlet of them all. 
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The truth may lie in the simple 
fact that a distinguished play, like a 
distinguished piece of music, lives 
through its interpreters; that there 
ean be no absolute criterion of how 
the score is to be played. We worry 
about criteria or standards only when 
the interpretation falls very wide of 
the mark; we know that it does so, 
and care that it does so. only when 
the production is flat and unstimulat- 
ing. No doubt the same thing holds 
for criticism. It is less important that 
some pier e of criticism falls short of 
absolute logic and absolute accuracy, 
‘f indeed there is such a thing, than 
that it stimulates us and lights up 
areas of experience that had been 
dark for us. And this Bradley does 
supremely well. He moreover pro- 
vides something that mere theatrical 
and craftsmanly considerations can 
never give us: the response of a very 
alert experiencer to a writer whose 
greatest contribution to the theatre 
lay in his power to present experi- 
ence with supreme intensification. If 
Shakespeare had been merely a crafts- 
man he would not be alive for us 
today; the trouble with playwriting 
in our own time is that we have so 
many stage carpenters and so few 
creative spirits. 

One of the criticisms that used to 
he leveled against Bradley, and that 
may still be charged against him, is 
that he treated Shakespeare's plots as 
though they had actually happened, 
and examined his characters as 
though they had actually lived. But 
it is precisely the measure of Shake- 
speare s magic as a theatrician in the 
great works ( and only in those) that 
we are as concerned with his situa- 
tions as though they had happened. 
lf. as Allardyce Nicolls reports in his 
“Shakespeare Survey I,” there is at 
present a swing back to “interpreta- 
tion.” it is not only because Shake- 
speare’'s best work demands this, but 
because all the really good acting and 
direction in Shakespearian produc- 
tions have entailed interpretation in 
the fullest sense of the term. How, in- 
deed, can it be otherwise until ac- 
tors become blocks of wood and di- 
rectors become traffic cops? In the 
held of dramatic criticism, moreover. 
the fact is that the most gratifying 
and fruitful studies in our century 
have been Granville Barker's “Pre- 
faces to Shakespeare” which combine 
the literary and theatrical approaches, 
which treat the creator and the crafts- 
man as one single person. This is 
surely the only sound method to ap- 
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... alike must keep practising to stay good—and get 
better. But unlike athletes, actors can’t do this alone. 
They need a stage, scenery, lighting, fellow-players, 
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310 RIVERSIDE DRIVE — NEW YORK CITY in “Rose of the Wilderness” 


fecredited by the Veterans Administration. 


ply to the great tragedies treated by 

Bradley, whatever else we may postu- 

late for Shakespeare's potboilers. 
JouHN GASSNER 


THe Puppet THEATRE IN AMERICA, 
By Paul McPharlin. Harper and Bros. 
56.00, 

The puppet theatre, older than the 
legitimate stage and as old as danc- 
ing, has a particular glamour for ev- 
eryone with imagination. Puppetry is 
a bedrock of theatrical skills and 
often the instrument of the theatre’s 
most eloquent expression. Paul Me- 
Pharlin has sensed the attractiveness 
of his subject and written the finest 
history of marionettes so far under- 
taken. 

The theatre as a medium for poetry 
has almost disappeared in our time, 
replaced by a slick, middlebrow 
drama gone far in the direction of 
“showbiz.” McPharlin’s history dem- 
onstrates how well the puppet theatre, 
on the contrary, has remained true to 
itself; something alive, yet not hu- 
man, an enchanting mixture of the 
ugly and beautiful. Primitive in form 
and yet thoroughly civilized (as is 
most art that is removed from “real- 
ism’), puppets have retained a sin- 
gular purity; they have never lost 


School, 


BROOKS, ATKINSON, N. Y. 
TIMES, NOV. 21, 1948, WROTE: 
The Abbe Practical Workshop, 
with “The Heeple Steeple”, pre- 
sented the most vivid and original 
off-Broadway production | have 
seen. 


ON JAN. 5, 1949, MR. ATKINSON 
WROTE AGAIN IN THE TIMES: 
An unusually interesting drama 
was put on last night by the Abbe 
Practical Workshop with a cast 
that mixes student with profes- 
sional actors. The performance in- 
cludes some good acting and some 
stirring scenes. The play (“Rose of 
the Wilderness’) is a contribution 
to American dramatic literature 


RICHARD WATTS, JR. N. Y. 
POST. MAY 9%, 1948, This first 
Saroyan play to be seen in New 
York since the end of the war 
(“Don't Go Away Mad") was 
well worth the effort of this 
enterprising experimental group 


MR. WATTS IN THE POST, 
APRIL 18, 1948. Under Gloria 
Monty's interesting and sensitive 
direction, the performance cap- 


Vonty tures the essential spirit of the 


drama (“Here Come the Clowns’ 


VARIETY, JAN. 12, 1948. This off 
Broadway workshop of mixed pro 
fessional and student talent offers 
a 
play well-acted and staged 





their connection with ritual or the ca- 
pacity for inducing a belief by which 
ordinary rules of logic and behavior 
are suspended: through them the 
mythical becomes the true. For the 
marionette is not bound by factuality, 
and moves easily in that other world 
which is the province of poets. 

The appearance of this volume is 
symptomatic of the widespread re- 
vival of enthusiasm for puppetry 
since the first world war. Almost ev- 
ery important world capitol except 
New York boasts an important mari- 
onette company playing to both 
children and sophisticated adults. 
Perhaps the adults have become sur- 
feited with the naturalism which has 
been the regular theatre’s stock-in- 
trade since Ibsen. Punch and Judy 
have paid no attention to all that. Ir- 
repressibly gay, fantastic in their abil- 
ity to reflect the taste, the wit and the 
common sense of plain, ordinary peo- 
ple, they have gone their own way, 
making their own tradition. 

The first theatrical exhibition to 
take place in America was enacted by 
stringed mannequins in 1525. They 
were operated by servant-entertainers 
retained by Cortez to amuse his fellow 
explorers. The Spaniards were aston- 

(continued on next page) 
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ished to find the aboriginal Indians 
utilizing figures and automata in cere- 
monials to inspire respect and awe for 
the Gods. Immigrants coming later 
from Europe brought company after 
company of talented puppeteers. Their 
companies would flourish for a time, 
die out, then come back again with 
renewed vigor, always changing with 
the common taste, invariably catching 
the popular fancy. In the nineteenth 
century America could boast the 
Lano and the Royal Marionettes, two 
enterprising and marvelously skillful 
companies whose repertories were 
large. They so left their impress from 
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coast to coast that for generations 
afterward people continued to have a 
a warm regard for this delightful 
amusement. 

The modern puppet revival began 
in Chicago in 1915 under the auspices 
of the old Chicago Little Theatre, and 
concurrently in New York through 
the adroit inventions of the English 
illustrator Tony Sarg. These artists 
were influenced by the research of 
Gordon Craig and the marionette art 
theatres which had spread through- 
out Europe. McPharlin has traced 
the development of contemporary 
puppetry with care and objectivity. In 
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doing so he demonstrates that the 
marionettes are perhaps the remain. 
ing hope for a poetic theatre, a the. 
atre widely understood and appreci- 
ated, a theatre for the expression of 
joy and beauty and wisdom. 

The book is stylistically very good: 
it is designed and printed in excellent 
taste. There are a few hundred illys. 
trations in black and white. Students 
of the theatre will appreciate the gen- 
erous index, notes on performances, 
and names of artists, craftsmen and 
performers who have made puppet 
history in this country. 

—Joun Meyers AND Tisor Nacy 


25 Best Pays OF THE Mopern 
AMERICAN THEATRE (Early Series), 
Edited by John Gassner. Crown Pub. 
lishers. $5.00. 

John Gassner, as everybody should 
know by now, is the American the- 
atre’s official anthologist-in-chief. The 
position is a tribute not only to his 
industry, which is formidable, but to 
his taste and scholarship as well. It 
is hardly surprising that this latest 
compilation, which includes plays 
produ ed between 1916 and 1929, is 
admirable in every particular. I like 
to think that the titular adjective 
“best” is the brainchild of the pub- 
lisher and not of Mr. Gassner, for 
such dogmatic designation is even 
more dubious in the theatre than it is 
everywhere else. Let us merely say 
that all the inclusions are excellent, 
and the sum total a fine cross-section 
of the period in which the American 
theatre came of age. 

The editor’s taste is as catholic as 
one could wish. He has given us Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s “Aria da Capo” 
(what selection from the early twen- 
ties could ignore Miss Millay?), So- 
phie Treadwell’s expressionistic “Ma- 
chinal,”” Robert E. Sherwood’s “The 
Road to Rome,” and Preston Sturges’ 
“Strictly Dishonorable.”’ Locales run 
from a mad ap “Broadway” to a ro- 
mantic “Berkeley Square’; one can 
cerebrate over S. N. Behrman’s “The 
Second Man”: one can weep a tear 
for the good old days with “The 
Front Page.” It is tempting to review 
this volume by merely citing the 
titles, but that would be cheating. 

For your five bucks you get a great 
many of the plays which have made 
our theatre what it is today; you also 
get Mr. Gassner’s acutely perceptive 
analyses of the period and of each in- 
dividual work. The volume is well 
printed and each play is prefaced by 
a list of the original cast; these de- 
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tails are worth passing note, for any 
anthology which does not do justice 
to both of them should be thrown in 
the ashean. Should anybody remain 
ebdurately unconvinced of the wis- 
dom of expending his hard-earned 
five, consider this fact which the 
canny publishers have dredged from 
yellowing files: together, these plays 
would have cost $43 if purchased sep- 
arately when published. 

The present volume, in short, is 
one which must be bought by every 
drama lover at once. If you are for- 
tunate enough to already own the 
earlier volumes of this series, cover- 
ing the periods 1929-1939 and 1939- 
1947, you will thereby have at your 
disposal the most complete library of 
modern American plays available in 
any anthology. 


Oxp Vic Drama. By Audrey William- 
son. Illustrated. Macmillan. $7.50. 

For a brief season in 1946 Ameri- 
can audiences were privileged by the 
visit of the Old Vic to see what great 
repertory could be. This is the his- 
tory of the Old Vic from 1934 to 
1947, when Gielgud, Evans, Olivier 
and others were decorating a reper- 
tory chiefly Shakespearean and classi- 
cal. Miss Williamson is one of Eng- 
land’s better young critics and makes 
fairly lively going of a straight chron- 
icle of productions and players, in 
spite of inevitable repetitions and 
redundancies. Unfortunately she has 
given only cursory consideration to 
the achievement by the Old Vic and 
its offshoots of the status of a national 
theatre, and even less to the function 
and possibilities of national and re- 
gional theatres in general. The book 
is abundantly, if undistinguishedly, 
illustrated. 


You AND THE THEATRE. By Charles 
Landstone. Illustrated. MacDonald 
and Evans. 6 s. 

One of a useful British series, “You 
and the Theatre” will satisfy the lay- 
man’s mild curiosity as to backstage 
techniques and procedures prelimi- 
nary to stage production. It may even 
whet interest to the point of provok- 
ing further research. American read- 
ers may find British stage terminol- 
ogy deceptive, and the position of the 
frequently mentioned Lord Chamber- 
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Portable High Intensity 


A. C. CARBON ARC SPOTLIGHT 


Produces a steady, sharp, uni- 
formly illuminated snow-white 
spot. 


Silvered glass reflector and two- 
element variable focal length 
lens svstem. 


Draws only 10 amperes from any 
110-volt A.C. convenience outlet. 
Adjustable, self-regulating trans- 
former, an integral part of the 
base, makes the use of heavy ro- 
tating equipment unnecessary. 








Easily operated. Automatic arc 
control maintains constant arc 
gap, free from hiss or flicker. A 
trim of carbons burns one hour 
and 20 minutes at 21 volts and 


{5 amperes. 


Horizontal masking control. 


Can be angled at 45 degrees in 
each direction. 
ang contains six slides and ultra- 


Color boomer- 
violet filter holder. 


Mounted on casters. Easily dis- 


assembled for shipping. 
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lain vis-a-vis the British theatre has 
been altered somewhat by law since 
the publication of this book. Photo- 
graphs dissect a sample production. 


ALFreD Tennyson. By Charles Ten- 
nyson. Illustrated, Macmillan. $7.50. 

This new biography, by the poet’s 
grandson, will probably have the field 
to itself for some time, not so much 
for its general excellence as for a lack 
of rivals. The modern lack of sym- 
pathy with the official Victorian sen- 
tentiousness of which Tennyson was 
the somewhat reluctant archpriest, 








today drags his work down in spite 
of the merits of some parts of it, and 
reduces a biography such as this to 
the level of a compendium of interest- 
ing trivia. The course of future taste 
is impossible to predict, but Tenny- 
son's literary exhumation will prob- 
ably be more difficult than most, as 
the few tentative efforts to achieve it 
already suggest; as when, some years 
ago, W. H. Auden edited a Tenny- 
son anthology and prompted from 
someone the still valid query: “Why 
Auden? Why Tennyson?” 


(continued on next page) 


















































































































Fitm TecHNIQUE AND Fitm AcrTINc. 
By V. 
$3.75. 


This book is a compilation of scat- 


I. Pudovkin. Lear Publishers. 


tered manuals and lectures by a So- 
“Mother” and 
“Storm Over Asia” may be recalled 


viet director whose 
by initiates of the Museum of Modern 
Art film showings. In the twenty 
years since “Film Technique” was 
published in Europe, many of the 
techniques advocated by Pudovkin 

the use of rapid cross-cutting to estab- 
lish symbolism, for example—have 
rather banal. 
Pudovkin’s frame of reference is the 
silent film of the Griffith-Chaplin era, 
and the author’s views on the use of 


become obvious and 


sound, which was just coming into 
being, have not been substantiated by 
the subsequent history of films. Stu- 
dents who can take the book’s infe- 
licity of expression in stride may find 
it worthwhile as a beginner’s manual 
of film making. 


Dostoevsky. By André Gide. Intro- 
duction by Arnold Bennett. New Di- 
rections. $2.50. 

This new edition of the essay origi- 
nally published in English in 1925 
will prove as interesting to students 
of Gide as to those whose concern is 
with the book’s 
Gide’s intellectual history, the pri- 


declared subject. 
macy which he assigns morality over 
esthetics, and the nature of his moral 
preoccupations all have their counter- 
parts in Dostoevsky. Readers wishing 
to compare stages in the life journey 
find abundant 
parallels. All this equipped Gide to 


of each writer can 
give one of the first good general ap- 
preciations of Dostoevsky, who was 
for so long considered by Western 
opinion inferior to his countrymen 
Tolstoi. Readers of 


“Dostoevsky” will sense the close kin- 


Turgenev and 
ship between Gide and his subject: 
on the real differences between them. 
on Gide’s passionate protestant strug- 
gle for the emancipation of self and 
Dostoevsky’s blind 
search for an authority before which 


intellect. and on 


he ( ould exercise his immense powers 
of abnegation and acquiescence, this 
book unhappily does not dwell. 
Oscar Witpe. By Andre Gide. Phil- 
osophical Library. $2.75. 
Andre Gide’s short personal remi- 


of Wilde from the 


years of triumph as well as from 


niscences date 
Wilde's exile following his release 
from prison, when the former liter- 
ary and social idol was making his 
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brief attempt to retrieve 
fumbling and unsuccessful because 


success, 


based on an already shattered morale. 
None of the material is new, but this 
little book frames usefully a first 
hand and penetrating portion of the 
body of gathered 
about the writer of comedies and em- 


vast testimony 


bodiment of fin-de-siecle esthetics. 
Here are reproduced some of those 
fables by means of which Wilde liked 
to present his perverse and deadly in- 
sights into conduct, and which sound 
like heretical glosses on Gospel texts. 
And here is Wilde’s scattered apolo- 
gia for his own fall, in which late 
Victorian morality saw a vindication 
of Righteousness, but concerning 
which Wilde’s deepest thought seems 
to have rested equally on puzzlement 





and despair. “They have taken away 
my soul: | don’t know what they have 
done with it.” 


And 


genius into my life, | have put only 


also: “I have put all my 
my talent into my works.” Not quite: 
but it is true that with Wilde. as with 
Shaw and few others. the personal 
cachet almost overshadows the plays, 
and the legend itself is a good and 
valid reason for their survival. Long 
after the man. the theory of art. and 
the controversy that involved them 
both are alike quite dead. the Wilde 
of the Beerbohm cartoon remains as 
the most enlivening and permanent 
dramatic creation of the author. 


Waar Is Lirerature? By Jean-Payl 
Sartre. Philosophical Library. $4.75, 
Jean-Paul Sartre's “What Is Litera. 
ture?” is published here in the same 
year as T. S. Eliot’s “Notes Toward 
\ Definition of Culture.” but the re 
semblance ends there. Here is the 
testimony of an outstanding witness 
of modern Europe, antithetical jp 
genius and outlook to the current 
conservative groundswell. 

The critical lexicon of existensial- 
ism, jarringly rendered into English, 
should not obscure the fact that 
Sartre makes considerable sense— 
supremely so in the long segment of 
the book called “For Whom Does 
One Write?” This is really a thumb. 
nail history of the writer’s outlook on 
society since the middle ages, a brillj- 
ant sketch of the successive decay of 
the clerical and aristocratic points of 
view, the invalidation of the demo- 
cratic polemics of the 18th century 
by the triumph of the bourgeoisie, 
and the progressive sterility of the 
art-for-art’s-sake attitude of more re. 
cent times. The concluding § section, 
“Situation of the Writer in 1947,” is 
fine too—a dismal but not altogether 
hopeless analysis of the artist’s posi- 
tion. by an embittered neutral in the 
American and So- 
Politics already has its 
“Third Force.” Here M. Sartre seems 


to be urging that we create its cul- 


cold war between 
viet bloes. 


tural equivalent. 

All this is at least fine pamphleteer- 
ing. Sartre goes to first principles, as 
becomes a countryman of Blaise Pas- 
cal. and concludes that the essential 
condition of art is freedom, its essen- 
tial task the creation of representa- 
tions of the human condition. Sartre 
does not mourn any of the traditions 
that have perished, but seems to con- 
ceive himself and his school as ac- 
coucheurs at the strenuous birth of a 
literature of total action and involve- 
ment. not sited in the static society 
of Eliot but accepting even the con- 
of the stream of human 


trary flow 


history. As forerunners and possible 
exemplars of his “total literature” he 
cites Koestler, Malraux. Hemingway 
and Camus: for all of whom. as for 
Sartre. man is before anything else a 
social animal. The context of “What 


4 


Is Literature?” is usually French: 
this is not to question its validity, but 
rather to warn the reader that here 
he will encounter deep concern for 
canons of art. deductive reasoning, 4 


polemic al and serious (even when 


parochial) treatment of politics. 


L. M. P., Je 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 






.» «WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 











THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespea 


All 37 Plays Comedies, Tragedies, 
Histories and Poems 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote—every delightful comedy, 
4 Stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. 
Chuckle at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by 
glamorous Cleopatra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill 
with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; 
step with delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom. 


and sonnet 


Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 











Walter J. Black, President aw 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE ESSAYS OF 


and Bacon 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, 

whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance 
and a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to 
read these immortal essays . . . about love, politics, books, business, 
friendship, and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so 
clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 


Both these De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon—are so 
handsome that you will treasure them always. And both are yours 
free, as gifts from the Classics Club. 
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